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n NE es he it not im — 
| 988 ſet Craſſus againſt Nicias, and dare are 5 
a= Parthian Diſaſter with That in Shea 
muſt in the firſt Place beſeech the 3 
in all Courteſy, not to think that We — 
tend with Thucydides, in Matters fo Pathetically, fa 
Nobly, fo Wel all Imitation, and even beyond him= 
ſelf, expreſs d by him; nor to believe us guilty of the 
like Folly: with Timæus the Hiſtorian, — 72 
tile, 


- himſelf able to ſurpaſs Thucydides in Maiefty 
d make Pbiliſtius appear 2 Tafler and v puſkes | 
ahi E 7 his eee ro the 3 oy main 
Battles, Achievements at -Sea, and Debates of Coun- 
| cil, which were the moſt laboured by Them, and where- 
| in they peculiarly excelled. And yet this OY. could 
no more keep up with them, than does 


19 | I limping Foynes 75 4 Lydian ce, 


238 Pindar hos it. He ſhews himſelf all along half-let- 


ter d, a Dealer in ſmall Wares: And, according to that 


of Dipbilus, © 
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He oftentimes falls ſo very low, as even with Xe- 
narchus to quibble ; telling us, That he thought it omi- 
nous to the Athenians, that their General, zauboſe Name 
zmported Victory, refus'd to command in the Expedition: 
And that from the defacing of the Hermæ, thg Gods 
Foretold that they ſhould very much, ſuffer in War, from 


the Commander of the Syracuſians, Hermocrates the Son | 


of Hermon, And in another place he tells us, it vas 
very likely that Hercules would aid the Syracuſians, for 
the Maiden's ſake, by whoſe means he took Cerberus; and 
#hat he wvas offended at the Athenians for protecting the 
Egeſteans, 29h0 <vere deſcended from the Trojans bis mor- 
tal Enemies, wvhoſe City be had taken by Aſſault in re- 
wenge of an Injury he had received from their King Lao- 
medon. But perhaps this quaint way-of. writing is owe. 
Ing to the ſame Stock of Learning and Judgment, which 
taught him to find fault with the Language of Pbh:li- 
Hus; and carp at Plato and Ariſtotle, he 


This ſort of contention, and vying with othess in 


matter of Style, in my Mind, at the beſt, looks very 
mean, and ſhews the certain Spirit of a Pedant; but 
the Attempt to vye with things inimitable is downright 
Stupidity,” Cn a | 1 

Such Actions therefore as Thucydides and Philiftius 
Have related, ſeeing they are not to be paſs' d by, eſpe- 
cially Thoſe that diſcover the Genius of the Man, and 
his Diſpoſition, which under his many and great Trou 
bles lay conceal'd, Thoſe I ſay, that I may not ſeem 
altogether negligent, I ſhall briefly run over; and ſuch 
things as are not yulgarly known, and lie ſcatter'd here 
and there, in other Mens Writings, or are fqund amongft 
the old Monuments and Archives, I ſhall endeavour to 
bring together; not huddling up an impertinent Story, 
| | ut 
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Al fat, and rolling in Sicilian Greeſe. 


but delivering what may beſt make his DiſpoGtion and 
Temper underſtood. 3 

The firſt thing to be obſerved of Nicias, is what 
Ariſtotle has written concerning him. He faith, That 
there were at the ſame I in 5 any 2 — 
nent above all the reſt for their fatberiy Afection a 
Love to the People, Nicias the Son of 9 Thu- 
cydides the Son of Mileſius, and Theramenes the Son of 
Agnon ; but the Laſt of Thefe came ſhort of the other 


Two in that reſpect, for his mean Extraction was caſh 


in his Teeth, befides he was look'd on as a Foreigner, 
being a Native of. Ceos, and foraſmuch as he was of an 
ſettled inconftant Temper, fiding ſometimes with one 
Party, and ſometimes with Another, in the Common- 
wealth, This made him be Nick-named the Buskin. Of 
theſe Three Thucydides was the eldeſt, and eſpouſed the 
ntereſt of the Nobility, which often led him to oppoſe 
Pericles, who cajol'd the Commons, | 
 Nicias, tho' younger, yet was he in ſome reputation 
even whilſt Pericles liv'd ; inſomuch as to be in joint 
Commiſſion with him, and many times to be G 
alone; but Pericles 4 he preſently roſe to the 
higheſt Preferments, chiefly by the Favour of the No- 
bility, who ſet him for their Bulwark againſt the Pre- 
ſumption and Inſolence of Cleon, yet at the ſame time 
be preſerved his Intereſt with the Commons, who had a 
indneſs for him, and contributed to his Adyancement, 
It is true that Cleon's Intereſt ran very high by his ca- 
reſſing the old Men, and his frequent Doles to the Poor 
yet even They, whom he thus praftis'd upon for theig: 
er beholding the Avarice, the Arrogance and the 
Preſumption of the Man, were never wanting upon 
Occaſion to declare for Nicias. PE: | 
For His was not that ſort of Gravity, which is over. 
Harſh, or odious, but tempered with a certain awful Re- 
ipeft and Deference, which very much reſembled Timi- 
lity, and recommended him exccedingly to the People. 
He was naturally Diffident and 'Timorous, but Fortune 
ſupply'd his want of Courage in time of Action, and 
A'3 © conceal's 
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: coneeal'd it, for he always came off with Succeſs, But 
his Timorouſneſs, in point of Government, and Dread 
of Informers, tended very much to conciliate to him 
the Good-will' of the People; and gave him no ſmall 
Power over Them, who are always afraid of Thoſe 
that deſpiſe them, and promote Such as ſtand. in awe of 
them; for the greateſt Honour they aim at, is not to 
be had in Contempt by their Bettes 
Pericles, who by ſolid Virtue and the pure dint of 
Eloquence ruled the Commonwealth, ſtood in need of 
no Diſguiſe, nor wheedling with the People; whereas 
Niclas, who was inferior to him in thoſe Talents, but 
abounded in Wealth, had recourſe to his Riches, with 
which he was forced to truck for Popularity. : 
Neither was he made with the Nimble Wit of Cleon, 
ſo as by breaking Jeſts, and playing the Droll to tickle 
the Athenians; therefore being unprovided likewiſe of 
thoſe Qualities, he treated the People with Dances and 
Games, and other publick Shows, more ſumptuous and 
more ſplendid, than had been ever known in His, or in 
former Ages. ob — 
Amongſt his Works of Devotion there is extant, 
even in our days, a Shrine of Minerva in the Citadel, 
of which the Gold Covering is loſt: And a little Sha- 
pe! in the Temple of Bacchus, placed under the Tripods, 
which had likewiſe been preſented by Him, and are the 
uſual Offerings of ſuch as gain the Prize in the publick 
Shows, in Which he always came off victorious. It 
happen'd one day whilft he was exhibiting one of theſe 
Shows to the People, that a Slave "of His was ſeen to 
paſs over the Stage, very young, beautiful, and well- 
. - ſhaped; and richly habited, being to perſonate Bacchus, 
The Athenians,” tranſported at ſo agreeable a Spectacle, 
fell a clapping, and continued for ſome time to teſtify, 
their Satisfaction and Applauſe, till Nicias ftood up, 
and declared, That be thought it a great Piece of Im- 
piety ahy longer to detain in Slavery a Perſon who by: the 
Public Voice had been liten d to a Deity. and ſo he im- 
mcdiately gave him his Liberty, 1 
8 * His 
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728 His Offerings at Delos are remembred to this day, as 
noble and magnificent Works of Devotion. Before his 


time the Bands of Muſick, © which the Cities of Greece 


_ uſed to ſend to Delos to ſing Hymns and Anthems to 
Apollo, generally arrived in great Hurry and Confuſion. 
For the Inhabitants of the Iſland ran in Crowds to the 
Sea-fide. as ſoon as the Ship appeared, and without ſtay- 
ing till the Performers were landed, they cry*d out with 
great Impatience for them to begin; ſo that they were 
forced to fing, put on their Chaplets, and religious Veſt- 

ments all at the ſame time, which could not be done 

without much Diſorder and Indeceney. = 

When Nicias had the Honour to conduct this ſacred 
Proceſſion, inſtead of ſteering directly to Delos, he land- 
ed at the Iſle of Rhenia, having with him the Chorus, 
the Victims for the Sacrifice, and every thing elſe ne- 

ceſſary for the Feſtival. He took particular Care to carry 

with him a Bridge he had order'd to be prepared at 


Athens the exact breadth of the Channel that lies between 


Delos and Rhenia, It was a magnificent Piece of Work, 
_ adorned with rich Gildings, fine Paintings, and Tapeſtry, 
Nicias cauſed it to be laid over the Channel in the Night- 
time, and early in the Morning paſſed the Proceſſion 
over; the Muſicians in their coſtly Habits marching in 
order made the Air echo to their Inſtruments and Voi- 
ces; and in this manner the whole Parade arrived at the 
Temple. N . * 
The Sacrifices, the Games, and the Feaſt being over? 
he ſet up a Palm-Tree of Braſs as a Preſent to the God, 
and bought a Parcel of Land, for ten thouſand Drachmas, 
which he ſettled on the Temple. The Revenue of this 
Land was to be laid out annually in a Sacrifice, and Feaſt, 
wherein the Delians were to pray for the Health and Pro- 
ſperity of Nicias. This was expreſly engraved on a Pil- 
- Jar, which he eredted and left at Deles as a Monument 
and Record of his Foundation. The Palm- tree being 
afterwards blown down by the Wind, fell on the huge 
Statue which the Men of Naxas had preſented, and 


beat it te the Ground, - 
8 It 
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It is very plain, that much of this looks like Vain- 
glory, and ſhews a ſtrong Affectation of Popularity and 
a Thirſt after Applauſe : Yet from the other Qualities 
and Carriage of the Man, one might believe all this Coſt 
and Magnificence to be purely the Effect of his Devo- 


tion: For he was one of Thoſe who dreaded the Di- 


vine Powers extremely, and (as Thucydides informs us) 
das devout even to Supenſtition. In one of Paſiphon's 
Dialogues it is written, That be daily ſacrificed to rbe 
Gods, and keeping a Diviner at his Houſe, be pretended to 
he conſulting always about the Commonwealth ; whereas 
far the moſt part he enguired only of his private Afairs, 
more. eſpecially concerning bis Silver Mines : For he poſ- 
ſeſs' d Many, and of great value, in the Borough of Lau- 
rium; but wrought them not without hazard. He main- 
tained there a multitude of Slaves, and his Wealth con- 


ſiſted chiefly in Silver ; which gain'd him many Re- 


tainers, and Hangers-on, who had what they wanted for 
asking. For he gave with both Hands to Thoſe he ſtood 
in Fear of, as well as to Such as were worthy of it. In 
ſhort, his Fear brought on him a Rent-charge for 
Knaves, and his Humanity for Honeſt Men. Of theſe 
things we have Teſtimony, even in our Comedies ; for 
Teleclides brings in an Informer, ſaying thus: Charicles 
eveuld not give him a ſingle Mina to oblige him not to 40 
coder that be ⁊uas the eldeft of his Mother s Children, and 
the firft Fruits of ber Amours. Whereas Nicias the Son of 
- Niceratus gate bim Four. Tb I very well know t 
Reaſon of this Generofity, I will diſchife it to no Body, 
or Nicias is my Friend, and in my Opinion a. Perſon of 
good Underſtanding. et hes 
The Poet Rupalis in one of his Pieces, called Marica, 


introduceth another Informer, whom he laſheth, and 


makes him ſpeak in this manner to a poor fimple Fellow, 


Informer. Tell me, Friend, when didft thou, ſee Nicias ? 
Poor-Man, I ever ſaw him till lately in the Forum. 
Informer. He confeſſeth that be bas ſeen Nicias. And 
what did he fee bim for unleſs te receive bis Money, 
| | ard 
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and be brib'd by bim? Ny Friend, Yiwu bear ma 
Witneſs. We have caught Nicias in the very Fa&. 

Poet. You are a Parcel of Coxcombs if you ever think 
to ſurpriſe an honeſt Maw; _ as rene in an ko 


| e Action. N 8 


And Cleon in 222 faith in a menacing Tone, 
Iwill ſtop the Mouths of oy fne Speeches, and gue 


Nicias into a Panick, 


| Phoyuichis repreſents him as wanting denne and 
ready to be ſear d out of his Senſes, in theſe Verſes: 


Good Man was he (that very woell I know) + $ . 
And never did, like Nicias, trembling go. v 


He was ſo afraid of Informers, and ſo reſerved, that 
he would neither venture to eat with any cf the Citizens, 
nor converſe with them, viſit, or be viſited, or, in a 
word, enter into any of thoſe Amuſements, and Diver- 
ſions, which are common in populous Cities and Socie- 
ties. When he was Archon, he ſtaid in Court till 
Night, being always the Firſt upon the Bench, and the 
Laft that left it. When no publick Buſineſs called him 
from home, it was no eaſy matter to get Acceſs to him, 


for he kept himſelf cloſe within Doors, which were ſhut 


to all the World, and 'when Any came to ſpeak with 
him, be had ſorne particular Friend ready, who went to 
the Gate, defiriag Nicias might be excuſed, . becauſe he 
was that Moment taken up in ſome important Affairs 
relating to the State, and had not time to ſpeak with 
them, 

The Perſon, who added the top part in this Comedy, 
and contributed more than any to gain him the Reputa - 
tion of a Man overcharged with Buſineſs, was Hiero, 
who had been educated in Nicias's Family, and inſtructed 

by Him in Letters and Muſick: He pretended to be the 
Son of Dionyſus ſurnam'd Chalcus, whoſe Poems are yet 

extant, 


10 The LIFE V 
extant, and who having been choſen Captain of a Colo- 
ny, which was ſent into Ealy, ſettled there, and built the 
City of Tburii. 4%; I 

This Hiero tranſacted all his Secrets with the Divines 


and gave out in Speeches to the People, What a toilſom 


and 2 Life Nicias led, for the ſake of the Common- 
_ wealth; He (ſaid Hiero) can never be at quiet, neither 

at the Batb, nor at bis Meals, but ſome Publick Care ſeixes 
bim : Careleſs and negligent of bis Own, zealous for the 
Publick God; ſcarce ever going to Bed, till after others 
have had their firſt Sleep: So that bis Health is impaired, 


and bis Body zuaſted. He can be neither chearful ner 


affable quith his Friends, but abandons them, together 
evith his own Concerns, for the ſake of the Publick : Whilſt 
ether Men make Friends by being in Office, enrich 
tbemſelves, fare deliciouſly, and play with the Govern- 
ment, 


memnon, 


With Pageantries and Pomp, the World I brave; 
Yet, in eſſect, am but the Peoples Slave, 


Nicias obſerved that the People readily made uſe of 


the Experience and Capacity of Thoſe who excelled fn 
Eloquence and goad Senſe, when they wanted them, but 
he obſerved at the ſame time that they were jealous of 
their Abilities, kept a watchful Eye over them, check'd 
their Courage on all Occaſions, and leſſen'd their Repu- 
tation, This was but too manifeſt in their Condemna- 
tion of Pertcles, their Baniſhment of Damon, their Diſ- 
truſt of Antipbon the Rhamnufian, but eſpecially in the 
Caſe of Pacbes, who had taken Leos, and who being 
ſummon' d to give an Account of his Conduct, drew his 
Sword in open Court, and ſlew himſelf. 25 

On theſe Conſiderations Nictas declined the Command 
on all occaſions where he apprehended the Service either 
too difficult or too trifling, and when he was in Cemmiſ- 


And thus truly was Mia his manner of Life; ſo 
chat be might apply to himſelf that Saying of A- 


fon, 
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fien, he would hazard nothing, but always went the fa- 
Feſt way to work; fo it is no Wonder if he fucceeded ith 
all his Undertakings ; and yet he never attributed his 
Succeſs to any Wiſdom, Conduct, or Courige of hit 
Own, but (to avoid Envy) he thank'd Fortune for ay | 
and gave the Gods the Glory. 'This is very evident fr 
the Oceurrences of thoſe times; for of all the Misfor- 
tunes which fell upon Abens, and brought her to the 
very Brink of Ruin, Nicias had not the leaft ſhare in any 
One of them. If the Arbeniant were defeated in Thrace 
by the Chalcidians, it was under the Conduct of Callia- 
Jas and Tenopbon; if they received a Rebuff in Erolia, 
it was when Demoſthenes was their General; if they loſt 
5 thouſand of their beſt Soldiers at Delium in Bœbtia, it 


was when Hippocrates commanded. And as for the 
Plague with which Athens was viſited, That was to be 


Charged upon Pericles, who, by reaſon of the War, had 
Pied all the'Inhabitants of the Country into the City, 


here the Change of Air, cloſe Canfinement, and dif- 


—_ Way of living, produced that horrible Conta- 
Bion. 


On the contrary, He took the Iſle of Citbera, ſo com- 
modiouſly fituated for their Ineurſions into Laconia, and 
inhabited by the Lacedæmonians: He likewiſe reduced 


ſeveral Towns in Thrace, which had revolted from the 


Athenians, He confined the M-parrans within their own 
Walls, aud then made himfelf Maſter of the Iſſe of N- 
nba; from thence he marched, and ſeizing on the Haven 
of Niſza, he made a Deſ ent upon-tue Territories of 
Crinth, where he gain'd an entire Victory, killing great 
Numbers of the Corinthians upon the Spot, atid among 
the reſt Lycepbron their General. 3 

There 1 ad the Misfortune, without knowing it till 
it was too late, to leave two of his Soldiers dead behind 
him, they having been over-look'd when Search was 
made, and the Dead were carry*d off in order to be buried. 


* 


| As ſoon as he perceived it he flacken'd his Sails, and ſent 


| an Herald to the Enemy for Leave to carry off the Dead. 


Now 
[ | i 
| L | ok 
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None of theſe Calamities could be imputed to Nieias. 
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ved the Lacedæmoniant that made Head againſt him to 


* „* 


Now by an eftabliſh'd Law founded upon Cuſtom Imme- 
morial, They who. demanded a Truce in order to carry 
off their Dead, gave up all Pretenſions to the Victory, 
and confeſſed , themſelves vanquiſhed; inſomuch that 
bey were not ſuffer d to erett a Trophy, becauſe ig 
"att, . They who have t e Dead in their Power are pro- 
perly Maſters of the Field, and not They woo 8 | 
them; for if they are, why: do they not take them jg 
Notwithſtanding all This, Nicias choſe rather to give up 
the Honour of the Viet, than ſuffer twp Citizens en 
After he had ſcoured. the Coaſt of Laconia, - and for- 


47 
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Agia, and carried them away Priſoners to Athens, @ 
..: Demoſthenes the Athenian General haying fortified Py- 
las, the Peloponnefians immediately thereupon quitted At- 


cloſe Siege to it. both by Sea and Land ; but being over- 


. 


Jeck all Offers of Accommodation; and his Advice 


Now 


Ni my 


om when they found the Siege hold out mach longer 
than they expected, and heard their Army labour'd under 


many Inconveniences, and that their Men were in want 


df every thing, they begin to be enrag' d at Chon, He 


laid the whole Blame upon Nicias, charging him with 
Weakneſs and Cowardiſe, by which he ſuffer d the Ene- 


my to eſcape. If I, ſaid he, had been General, the Spar- 


tans. ond not bawe beld out ſo lang. Here the Atheniant 
took him at his Word, and with one Voice ſaid, Go 


Thou then this very. Minute againſt. them ; and Nicias | 
tifing up ſaid, ] wry awuillveglygic/d to-Cleon the Honour 


of this Expedition againſt Py] 


= | order'd him to raiſe what Forces he thought neceſſary, 


and embark without :loſs" ef time. - Do» nr ſpend thy 


F. ond. niger. 


wobere there is no Danger, but go, and render ſome memo- 
. — —ᷣ— - * ol 1. 

= Clean ſurpriſed and confounded to be thus taken at his 
Word, began to draw back, and unſay what he had 


advanced; but the Athenians peremptorily commanding 


him to depart, and Nite infulting him̃ in his turm, he 


Was at oner fir'd with Courage and Ambition, and did 


t only take the Charge upon him, but had the Folly, 


| Juſt as he wWas embatking, to limit the Time, and de- 
 elare, that within the ſpace of twenty Days he would 


either kill the Enemy upon the Spot, or bring them Pri- 
ſoners to Athens. This the Athenians were readier to 


| laugh at; than to believe ; for on other Occaſions, his 
. Flaſhes and Extravagances uſed to make them laugh, and 
© givietthein, 1 5 ; 


& for Inftarice; it is reported, that once when the Peo+ 


File were aſſembled, and had waited his coming à long 


e, at laſt he entered with a Garland on his Head, 
and prayed them to adjourn to the next day, For (quoth 
ke) Jam not ar leiſure to-day, I have Sacrificed to the 
Gods, und am to Feaſt my Strangers. Whereupon the 


- Mtbenians laughing, roſe up, and diflolved the Aſſembly. 


However, at this time he had a lucky hit, and com- 


- manded ſo gallantly, in Conjunction with Demoſthenti, 
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that within the time he had limited, he brought Cap- 
tive to Athens all the Spartan that bad not fall'ni in Bat 
tle. 

This brought an horrible Difgrace on Nicias; for if 
it be ignominious to throw away the Shield in time of 
Battle, it is much more ſo to abandon out of Fear and 
Cowardiſe the Command of the Army, and by putting 
it into the Hands of his Enemy, give Him an Oppor- 

tunity of fignalizing himſelf by ſo een an Ac 
tion; 

Ariſtopbanes has a Fling at bim on chi Occakon, i in 
his Birds, ſaying this, | 


5 time, by re, is left 55 ur to forts ia, a 
Mor to be reſtif, like Nici: 2 | . 


And in his Huſbandmen he e two An 
One of whom choſe rather to pay a Fine than * upon 
him the Command, and ſaith thus, . | 


A. 7 eee e at ky and mind my Form, Wins 

B. Well, and who binders thee o 

A. You hinder me; ; and yet T am willing to pay a thouſend 
Drachmas to be excuſed from this Office. 

B. Let us ſee them; they will make tao thouſand whey 
added to Thoſe Nicias has paid on the ſame Aecoant. C 


| Beſides all This, he did a vaſt Prejudice to the City, 


© by ſuffering the Acceſſion of ſo great Reputation and 


; Power to Cleon; whereby he afſum'd that turbulent Spi- 
rit, and unbridled Impudence, and opeg'd the door for 
infinite Miſchiefs to the Commonwealth, of all which 
Nicias had his full Share, For now Clean baniſh'd all 
Decorum from the Pulpit, and firſt of all broke out into 
Exclamations, flung open his Cloke, fmote-his Thigh, 
and ran up and down whilſt he was ſpeaking, which ſoon 
after introduced amongſt Thoſe who manag'd the Affairs 
of State ſuch Licence and Contempt of I as 
mn All into r | 


About 
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About this time Alcibiades began to make a Figure, 
and harangue the People. He was neither ſo corrupt 
nor licentious as the other Demagogues; but as the 
Land of AZgypr, which through the Richneſs of the 
Soil, is ſaid, | Ie 


11360 —0 Plenty to produce, | 
Beth wwholſom Herbs, and Drugs of deadly Fuice ; 


So the Nature of Alcibiades was ſtrong and luxuriant in 
both kinds, and made way for a great many Innovations. ; 
Whereby it fell out, that after Nicias had got his hands 
clear of Cleon, yet had he not opportunity to ſettle the 
City perfectly In Quietneſs. For having brought matters 
to a pretty fair paſs, all was daſh'd and plung'd again in- 
to Confuſion through the Impetuofity and- extravagant 
Ambition of Acibiades; and He embroiled again in War 


| worſe than ever. Which fell out thus. b 


They who principally oppoſed the Peace of Greece 
were Cleon and Braſidas; War ſetting dff the Virtue of 
the One, and hiding the Villany of the Other; it gave 
to the One Occaſions of achieving brave Actions, to the 
Other of committing enormous Crimes. Now when 
theſe two were both ſlain, in an Engagement near Am- 
phipolis; Nicias having perceived that the Spartans had 
long been defirous of a Peace, and that the Athenians 
had no great Stomach to the War; Both being alike 
tir d, and (as it were by Conſent) laying down their 
Arms : 'He therefore in this nick of time employed all 
his Might to re-eſtabliſh a Friendſhip betwixt theſe two. 
Cities, and to deliver -the other States of Greece from 
the Evils and Calamities they labour'd under, and ſo ſe-, 
cure their Happineſs to After-Ages, He found the Men. 
of Subſtance, the Aged, and the Husbandmen generally. 
inclin'd to Peace: beſides Theſe, he diſcourſed many 
Others in private, and ſo prevailed upon them by his 
Reaſons and Remonſtrances, that he made them more 


tractable, and not ſo keen as before for the War. 
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Having thus prepared the Way he revived the Hopes 
of the Lacedemonians, by giving them to underſtand that 
every thing ſeem' d to be in a favourable Diſpoſition, and 
that now was their time to propoſe a Peace, they con- 
fided in him, as in One whoſe Moderation they had ex- 
perienc'd, and who had given them a ſtrong Proof of 
his Friendſhip in the great care he took of the Priſoners 
that had been taken at Pylos, which made their Chains 
fit eaſy upon them, | 

Both Parties had already taken one Step towards a 
Peace, by agreeing to a Ceſſation for a Year, duri 
which they converſed every day with one another, an 
taſting the Sweets of Security and | Repoſe, and the 
Charms ariſing from the Liberty of a free Intercourſe 
with Strangers, as well as Friends, they by degrees grew 
averſe to War, and the Effuſion of Blood. They heard 


with great Demonſtrations of Joy and Delight the Cho- 


rus ſinging in their Tragedies, 


Reft my Lance, let no Man mind thee, 
Tl around the Cobwwebs bind thee, 


And with Joy remembred that Saying, They vobo reſt in 
the Boſom f Peace have not their Sleep broken with the 
Sound of the Trumpet, but are agreeably awaken'd by the 
Crow of the Cock. Reviling — and ill treating 
Thoſe who maintain'd that it was decreed by Fate 
that the War ſhould hold out thrice nine Years, 
ny enter d into Conferences, and at laſt figned the 
ce. 
Moſt People perſuaded themſelves, that now an 
effectual End was put to all their Calamities, and Nicias 
was in the Mouth of every Man. They ſaid he was a 
Perſon beloved by the Gods, and that in recompenſe for 
his Piety, they had given him a Name drawn from the 
moſt defirable thing in the whole World. For they as 
much believed the Peace to be the Work of Nicias, as 
the War to have been That of Pericles. And indeed 
Pericles had on very flight Pretences plunged them into 
: 3 — 
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Calamities without Number; whereas Nicias perſuaded 
them to overlook, and forget paſt Offences, and become 


Friends; for which Reaſon that Peace is to this 1 


Day called the Nician Peace. 

By the Articles of this Peace it was agreed, that all 
Places and Priſoners ſhould be reſtored on each Side, 
and that the Lot ſhould determine who ſhould firſt . be- 
gin the Reftitution, Nicias, as Theophraſtus writes, 
purchaſed the Lot with Money, to the end the Lace-, 
dæmonians might be firſt obliged to evacuate. ' The Co- 
rintbians and Beotians appear d very much diſſatisfied at 
this Treaty, and by their Complaints and Accuſations 
had like to have renew'd the War. But Nicias per- 
ſuaded the Athenians and Lacedæmanians to guarantee, 
as it were, the Peace by a League offenſive and defen- 
five, which would render them more formidable to 
Thoſe who had a Mind to ſeparate from them, and bind 
them till cloſer to each other. 

Whilſt theſe Matters were on foot, Alcibiades, who 
was not of an Humour to be quiet, and hated the La- 
cedæmonians, becauſe they made all their Applications 
to Nicias, and overlook' d and deſpiſed Him, did from 
firſt to laſt do all he could to break off the Negotia- 
tions, and prevent the Peace, but all in vain. But 
ſome time after, ſeeing the Atbenians not well pleaſed 


with the Lacedæmonians, who they thought did them 


an Injury in their League with the Bæotians, and for- 
aſmuch as they had not deliver'd to them Panactus and 
 Ampbipolis, in the Manner and Condition preſcribed by 
the Treaty, he mage uſe of this Handle te irritate the 
People, and laid the greateſt Streſs upon every trifling 
Circumſtance. At laſt having procured an Ambaſſy to 
be ſent from Argos, he did all he could to form a Con- 
federacy between the Argives and Athenians, 

Upon This the Spartans ſent their Ambaſſadors with 
full Power to Athens, where they were admitted to 


Audience, and laid before the Council their Complaints 


and Demands. There was hardly a Man of Senſe in 


 offibens, but thought they had Reaſon and Juſtice on 
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their Side, Wherefore Alcibiades, dreading the Effects 
of their Speeches to the People, reſolved to circumvent 
them: Accordingly he aſſured them with ſolemn Aſſe- 
verations, that be would aſſiſt them wwith all bis Credit, 
provided they deny'd having full Powers ; which, he 
ſaid, vas the only way for them to ſucceed in their Nego- 
tiation, The Ambaſſadors depended upon him, and 
being thus decoy'd from Nicias, they made uſe of A 


| cibiades. 


When he had thus prepared them, he immediately 


conducted them into the Aſſembly of the People, where 


with a loud Voice he demanded of them, if they bad 
full Powers ſuch as were neceſſary for the ſettling mm 
thing in diſpute bet ꝛt een them ? They declared they h 
not; whereupon Alcibiades, contrary to their Expecta- 
tions, changed his Countenance on a ſudden, and call- 
ing the Council to witneſs their Declaration before 
Them, exhorted the People to give no Credit nor ſo much 
as a Hearing to ſuch notorious Liars, «vho upon the 
fame Subject can ſay one thing to-day, and to- a 
the quite contrary. | oh 
- The Confuſion and Surpriſe the Ambaſſadors were in 
on this Occaſion cannot be expreſſed. MNrcias Himſelf 
was at a loſs what to ſay or think, and was ftruck with 
Wonder and Amazement. Immediately the People, 
called out for the Ambaſſadors of Argos, and were for 
entring into an Alliance with Them. But that very 
Inſtant intervened an Earthquake, which, very ſeaſo- 
nably for Nicias, broke up the Aſſembly. | 
The next day, the People being again aſſembled, M- 
cias with much ado prevail'd to have the Treaty with 
the Argives poſtpon'd for the preſent, and to get Him- 
ſelf- ſent Ambaſſador to Sparta, in which Caſe he aſ- 
ſured them every thing ſhould go right, and to their 


Satisfaction. 


At his Arrival in Sparta he was honour'd and re- 


ſpeed by all the Lacedemonians, Who look d on him 
as an honeſt Man, and one who had expreſs'd a great 
; deal of Friendſhip for them on all Occaſions, Not- 


withſtanding 
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X withſtanding This he could not carry any one of his 
nt Points, but being over-rul'd by Thoſe who were in the 
| Intereſt of the Bæatians, he returned as he came, not 
only baffled and deſpiſed, but even in Fear of the Re- 
ſentment of the Athenians, who were enraged at him 
for being the Means of releaſing a Number of ſuch con- 
fiderable Priſoners. For the Spartans, who had been 
brought from Pylos to Athens, were of the firſt Fami- 
lies in Sparta, and related or ally'd to Perſons of the 
greateſt Intereſt and Authority in the City. However 
their Indignation proceeded no farther againſt him, than 
to make choice. of Acibiades for their General. At 
the ſame time they enter'd into an Alliance with the 
Mantineans and Eleans, who had deſerted the Lacedæ - 
monians, received the Argives into it, and ſent. ſome 
Troops to Pylos to infeſt Lacania. Thus they relapſed 
into the War, which they once ſo much dreaded. _ 

The Enmity between Nicias and Alcibiades was at 
the higheſt pitch, when the Seaſon for the Offraciſm. 
approached. It was a Cuſtom with the Athenians ta 
revive that Form of Proceeding at different Periods, 
when they had a Mind to eaſe themſelves for the Space 
of ten. Years of any Perſon whom they ſuſpected for 

his Reputation, or envied for his Riches. This put 
them Both under ftrong Apprehenfions, for they had 
great Reaſon to think the Judgment would unavoidably 
fall upon One of them. The Athenians deteſted Aei- 
Biades for his Intemperance and Debauchery, and ſtood 
in Fear of his Forwardneſs and Intrepidity, as appears 
more plainly in the Account we have given of him in 
his Life. Nicias his immenſe Wealth had excited their 
Envy againſt Him, which was aggravated by his auſtere 
unpopular way of living, void of all manner of Gentle- 
neſs and Humanity, reſerved and unſociable. Beſides 
he had oppos'd their darling Schemes, and forced them 
upon thoſe Meaſures which were moſt beneficial to the 
Publick, and This made him ſtill more odious. Ina 
word, the City was divided into two Parties, the young 

Men and Soldiers of Fortune were for a War, W 3 
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the old Men'and more ſedate Citizens were for prefery- 
ing the Peace. The Firſt of Theſe were for making 
the Oſtraciſm fall upon Nicias, and the Other made uſe 
of all their Intereſt to divert it upon Acibiades ; but as 
it has been well obſerved in times of Sedition it is uſual 
for the moſs Profligate to get the upper band; Thus it 
fell out on this Occaſion. The City being divided into 
Factions, gave way to the moſt inſolent and profligate of 
5 Mankind; amongſt whom was Hyperbolus of the Bo- 
trough of Peritboides; a fellow not preſuming from any 
Power of his Own, but from his Preſumption riſing into 
Power; and by the Honour he found in the City, be- 
coming a Scandal to it. 5 e | 
This Wretch thinking Himſelf out of all Danger, 
and owing his Security to his Unworthineſs, as indeed 
he was fitter for the Gallows than the Oftraciſm, flat- bol 
ter'd himſelf with the Thoughts, that if the Lot fell tef 
| Either on 'Nicias or Alcibiades, He ſhould be able to ma- it 
nage the Party againſt Him that eſcaped. This made | 
him highly pleaſed: at that Diſſenſion, and encouraged th 
CF 
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him to irritate the People againſt them Both; but Ni- 
cias and Alcibiades perceiving his Malice, conſented to a 
private meeting, at which they agreed to unite their In- 
tereſts, ſo that They Both eſcaped, and the Sentence fell 
en. Hyperbolus. | * 5 . RING 
At firſt the People laugh'd, and made a Jeſt of itz 
but afterwards, when they came to confider ſeriouſly, 
they took it in another View. They were extremely 
provoked, when they reflected that ſo worthleſs a Fel- 
low as Hyperbolus was a Diſhonour and Indignity to the 
Puniſhment, which was proper indeed for a Tbucydides, 
| an Ariſtides, and Others of like Eminence arid Merit, 
-14 but that it-was what an Hyperbolus might glory in, when 
| he received the ſame Puniſhment for his Crimes, which 
| had been inflicted on Men of Worth for their Virtues, 
This is what Plato the Comick Poet alluded to when he 
laid ; I is true be deſerv d to be puniſhed for his Enor- 
mities, but ſuch a branded Villain was unworthy the 
n 6-3 ; Puni/omeut 
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Puniſhment he received. The Oſtraciſm was net contrived 
for Slaves like Him. | £3 

And indeed no Perſon ever after That was baniſhed by 
the Decree of Oftraciſm . This Hyperbolus was the Laſt, 
and Hipparchus the Cholargian, as a near Relation to the 
Tyrant, was the Firſt. From this Event it is evident, 
that Fortune is incomprehenfible, and above human 
reaſoning. If Nicias had ſhared in the Danger of this 
Sentence with Acibiades, One of theſe two Things muſt 
have happened; either he muſt have prevailed and re- 
mov'd his Competitor, by which Means he would have 
remained abſolute in Athens ; or he muſt have been out- 
voted, and baniſhed Himſelf, and in that Caſe he would 
have prevented his laſt Calamities, and preſerv'd the Re- 
putation of a wiſe 3 Commander. 5 | 

I am not ignorant that Theophra ays, Hyper- 
bolus was baniſh'd, when Pheax, = Nicias, con- 
— it with Aleibiades; but moſt Authors differ from 
About this time arrived at Athens Ambaſſadors from 
the Egeſtians, and Leontint, to preſs the Athenians to 
carry the War into Sicily. Nicias oppoſed this Expedi- 
tion with all his Might, but was overpowered by the Ac- 
tivity and Ambition of Acibiades, who, before the Day 
appointed for the Aſſembly, had prepoſſeſs*d the People, 
and puffed them up with vain Hopes, and Imaginations. 
Inſomuch that the Youth in their places of Exerciſe, 
and the old Men in their Shops and Evening Meetings, 
employ d all their time in drawing Maps of Sicily, in de- 
ſcribing the Nature and Quality of the Sea-that ſurrounds 
it, the Commodiouſneſs of the Havens, and the Coaſt op- 

fite to Africa, For they did not confider Sicily as the 
End of the War, but thought of making it a Place of 
Arms, and an Arſenal, from whence they might conquer 
Carthage, and make themſelves Maſters of rica, and 
all the Seas as far as the Pillars of Hercules, 
* Whilſt their thoughts were full of this Expedition, 
Nicias, who oppoſed it, had neither the People nor the 
Nobility to ſupport him. The Wealthy were afraid 


that 
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that their Oppoſition might be ill interpreted, and that 


it would be thought They were againſt it, for fear of be- 


ing brought upon the Service, and to avoid the Ex- 
pence they muſt be at towards fitting out the Gall ies. 
This made Them acquieſce contrary to their Senti- 
ments. 3 * N 

Notwithſtanding all This, Nicias was not diſcouraged, 


but ſill perſiſted in his Oppoſition ; and when the Atbe- 


nians had paſſed the Decree; and He was choſen General 
in the firſt Place with Acibiades and Lamacbus, in the 
very firſt Aſſembly after he ſtood up, ſpoke vehemently 


againſt the Undertaking, proteſted againſt the Decree, at- 


tacked Alcibiades by Name, and reproached him for that 


out of a ſelfiſn View to his own Intereſt, and to gratify 


his Ambition, he drew his City into a foreign War, 
which would prove fatal to the Commonwealth. But 
all he could ſay ſignified nothing; on the contrary, his 
great Experience made him thought the fitteſt for the 


Employment, and they built their Hopes of Succeſs on 


nothing ſo much as his Caution and Timidity, joined 


with Alcibiades his Bravery, and the Mildneſs of Lama - 


chus. Beſides, one of the Orators named Demoſtratus, 
who had been the moſt zealous to ſpur on the Atbenians 
to this Expedition, ſtood up, and ſaid, he would prevent 
Nicias from urging any more vain Excuſes, and thereupon 
moved that the: Generals might have abſolute Power both 
at bome and abroad, to Order and Act as they thought fit- 


f, and This he got paſs'd into a Law. 


However, the Prieſts are ſaid to have very earneftly 


oppoſed this Enterpriſe. But Alcibiades had his Divi- 


ners, of another Cut, who trump'd up ſome old Oracles, 
importing that the Athenians were to get great Renown 
in Sicily. At the ſame time, certain Pilgrims came to 


him from Jupiter Ammon, with an Oracle declaring in 
expreſs Terms, that tbe Athenians ſhould take all the Sy- 


racuſians. 


They who knew. any thing that boded ill, concealed 


it, left they might ſeem to foreſpeak ill luck ; for even 


Prodigies that were obvious and plain, would not deter 


them; 
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them; not the defacing of the Hermæ, all which were 
maimed in one Night, except That called the Herma of 
Andocides, erected by the Ægean Tribe, and placed be- 


fore the Houſe which was then in the Poſſeſſion of An- 


docides. Nor what was perpretrated on the Altar of the 
#velve Gods, where a certain Man leap'd ſuddenly upon 
the Altar, and with a Stone cut off his Privities. There 
Rood in the Temple at Delpbi a golden Statue of Miner- . 
Va placed on a Palm-tree of Braſs, an Offering which 
the City of Athens had made out of the Spoils taken from 
the Medes. A Flight of Crows reſted upon this Statue, 
peck'd it for ſeveral Days together, pluck*d off the 
Fruit from the Palm-tree, which was of Gold, and 


flung it upon the Ground. The Athenians, to elude 


theſe Preſages ſaid, that they were Fictions invented by 
the Delphians, vbo had been corrupted by the Inhabitants 
of Syracuſe, The Athenians had been directed by a cer- 
tain Oracle to remove the Priefteſs of | Minerva from 
.Clazomene to Athens, accordingly they ſent for her, and 
it appeared that her Name was Heſychia; ſo that in all 
likelihood, the Meaning of that Oracle was to adviſe 
the Atbenians to be quiet. „ e 85 
Whether therefore the Aſtrologer Meton was terrified 


at theſe Preſages, or that from the Rules of his Art, or 


the Strength of reaſoning, he was doubtful of the Suc- 


Ceſs of this Expedition, wherein he had a Commiſſion, 


whatever it was he feigned himſelf mad, and ſet his 
Houſe on Fire. Others ſay, he did not counterfeit him- 
ſelf mad, but ſet his Houſe on Fire in the Night, and the 
next Morning went into the Court in woful plight, and 
- beſeeched the People in Conſideration of the ſaid Diſaſter, 
to releaſe his Son from the Service, who was ordered 
to go Captain of a Galley, and was juſt ready to em- 
cbarks 5:2 . | 


yy 
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The Genius of Socratet did on this Occaſion by the 


f uſual Signs reveal to him what would be the Event of 


that Expedition, intimating that it would be the Ruin 
of the Commonwealth. Socrates imparted This to his 
Friends and Others of his Acquaintance, and the Re- 
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port ſdon became publick, Many were much tronbled 


and diſcouraged, becauſe of a Feftival, Which fell out at 
the time when. they were embarking the Troops, and 


2 Fleet was Juſt ready to fail, The Women were at 

time celebrating the Feaft of Adonis, during 
2 Streets were full of Images of the Dead, and 
funeral Proceſſions, and rung with the Cries and Lamen- 
tations of Thoſe, who aſſiſted at the Solemnity: So that 
Such as laid any ſtreſs on theſe Matters, were extremely 
troubled; and feared left that all theſe warlike Prepa- 
rations, A Splendid and ſo Glorious, ſhould be blaſted on 
a ſudden; and come to nothing. 

But to return to Meias: That he always oppoſed this 
Expedition whilſt the People had it under Deliberation, 
and when he was named General, not to ſuffer himſelf 
to be puffed up with vain Hopes, nor tranſported with 


perſiſted i in his Oppoſition without ever changing his Opi- 
nion, This was done like an honeſt, and wiſe Man. 
But when he ſaw that he could not vert the Peo 


From the War with all his Efforts, nor get him TY 
exempted from the Command with all his Intreatiet, 


but that he was thruſt into it as it were by Head and 
Shoulders, and forcibly placed at the Head of ſo power- 
ful an Army, it was then too late to diſplay his timorous 
Foreſight 3 his Delays were out of Seaſon, and it was 
ehildiſh in him to be continually looking back, repeating 


a thouſand times over that he had been over:raled, and 


that the War was undertaken contrary to his Op pinion. 
This only ſerved to diſhearten his Collegues, blunt the 
Courage of his Troops, and deaden in them that Spirit 
and Confidence; which is the Pledge of Succeſs in all 


important Undertakings. He ought rather to have ruſſi- 


. ed upon the Enemy immediately, brought the Matter to 
an Iſſue, and have debated the Point with Fortune at the 
Head of hit Battalions. 
Inſtead of which, Ly Lamachus propoſed to fail 
directly to Syraruſe, and and give the Enemy Battle under 
"the Walls of their City, and Meibiades was. * 


the Honour of his high Command, to have conſtantly 


to join'd with Another in Commiſſion, yet Firſt 


to begin by drawing the Cities into à Revolt, and ther 
o march kt . Nicias diſſented from = 


Both, and Rifly infiſted, that they ſhould cruiſe aroun 
the Iſland, and alarm the Coaſts, and having landed 
mall Supply of Men for the Egeſleant, return 
Athens, Thus he diſtracted their Counſels, and caſt down 
the Spirits of the Men. . > 2 
Soon after This, the Athenians having recalled Alei- 
Biades, and ordered him home to take his Trial, 1 


e ſeemed made up of nothing but Delays, 
ometimes he lay idle without attempting any thing, an 
2 Others he cruiſed up and down, as it were to kee 
is Men in Exerciſe; and a great part of _his time 
ſpent in Deliberation, By this means that vigorous Hops 
and Expectation with which his Troops ſeemed to gloy 
at, their firſt ſetting out, grew ſtale and languid, whil 
on the contrary, the Fear and Terror with which the 
Enemy were ſeized at the firſt Appearance of ſo formida- 
ble à Power wore off, and left them. pp» 
It is true, that before Acibiades was recalled they 
advanced with ſixty Gallies towards Syracuſe, fifty 0 
which they drew up in Battalia before the Haven, and 
the other Ten they ſent in to take a View of the Place, 
Tbeſe advancing. up to the Walls, cauſed it to be pr 
claimed by a Herald, that the Leontines were at liberty 
to return, and take poſſeſſion of their Citi. 
This Squadron took a Galley of the Enemy's, where- 
in they found certain Tablets, on which was ſet dowh 
a Lift of all the Syracuſians, according to their Tri $ 
"Theſe 2 25 to be 1 up 8 from the * I 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, but were now brought 
forth to ge Ade 70 of ſuch as were of an 425 
fit to bear Arms. Theſe being thus taken by the Abe, 
nians, and carried to the Generals, when they ſaw ſuck 
an infinite Number bf Names, (for the hoe Body of 
the-Syracuſians were included in that Liſt) mating tha 


— 


put an unfortunate Conſtruction u | it, intimating, th; 
thns the Oracle was fulfilled, which had Foretold THAT 
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THE ATHENIANS SHOULD TAKE AL 5 


THE SYRACUSIANS. It is faid indeed, that 


this Oracle was literally fulfilled at another time, when 
Calippus, after he had ſlain Dion, made himſelf Maſter 
of Syracuſe. os Wt e | | 
After the Departure of Acibiades, and ſome Few that 
attended him, Nicias had all the Power and Authority 
in his own Hands. Lamachus indeed was a Man of great 
Courage and Juſtice, and very free of his Perſon in an 
Engagement, but withal ſo low, and needy, that when- 
ever he had the Command of the Army, at his return 


when he was to paſs his Accounts, he always charged the 
Publick with a ſmall Sum laid out for Cloaths and 


Shoes. But Nicias, as he was proud, and valued him- 
ſelf upon his many other high Qualities, fo did he more 


# ; 


eſpecially on the Reputation of his Riches, 


It is faid, that once, upon another Occafion, when 


He and his Collegues were fitting together in Council, he 
defired Sophocles the Poet, who was one of Thoſe joiffe 
in , Commiſſion with him, to deliver his Opinion firſt, 
becauſe he was the eldeſt. I am, replied Sopbocles, in- 


deed your Senior in point of Years, but You are my Supe= 


7107 in point of Merit and Dignity, | 
Looking therefore on Lamachus as his Subaltern, ra- 
ther than Collegue, tho' he was an abler Officer, and 
underſtood military Affairs much better, he did nothing 
but ſpin out the time, and carried on the- War flowly, 
and with a timorous Circumſpection, failing now and 
then round the Iſland, but always keeping aloof from 
the Enemy, which added much to their Courage and 
Confidence. After this, he went and ſat down before 
Hybla, a Town of little Conſequence or Defence, not- 


withſtanding which he raiſed the Siege in a few Days, 
which made him ſtill more defpiſed by the Enemy than 
before. At laft of all, he retired to Catana without the 
Performance of any one Action but the demolifhing 
Heccara a poor Quarter belonging to the Barbarians. 
lers it is id, Lais the Courtezan being then very 
w „% 99 Sh 3 M young, 
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and carried into Peloponneſuu n. 

Towards the end of the Summer, he was informed 
that the Syracu/ians, taking Courage, werk preparing to 
attack Him, and ſtrike the firſt Blow; and the Cavalry 
were already come with great Inſolence to inſult him in 
his Camp, aſking him with a Sneer, I he was not rather 
come to ſettle at Catana, than to reſtore the Leontines ts 
their Houſes and Poſſeſſions ? ä 
It was with much ado that Nicias could reſolve on 
this Occaſion to ſail for & yea: But as he was de- 
ſirous to form his Camp 5 e Place without Mole- 
Ration, and have time to ſecure his Quarters, he ſecretix 
ſent a Man from Catana to Syracuſe, where he was to 
act the Part of a Deſerter, and inform the Syracu/ians, 
that if they bad a Mind to ſurpriſe the Camp of the 
Athenians, and make themſelves Maſters of their Arms and 
Baggage, without firiking a Stroke, they might eaſily do it 
en ſuch a Day, which he named to them; for as the 


| | Athenians ſpent mo/# of their time in the City, the Inbabi- 


tants, who. in their Inclinations were in the Intereſt of 
Syracuſe, had agreed, as ſoon. as They appeared, to ſeize 
en; the City Gates, and jet fire to 72 Fleet; that tbe 
Number of Thoſe who <were engaged in this Undertaking 
vas very great and only waited for their Arrival. _ 
This was the only warlike Exploit of Conſequence 


that he performed all the while he was in Sicily. For 


having by this Stratagem enticed the Enemy out of the 


City, which was left deſtitute and defenceleſs, he failed | 


directly thither from Catana, ized at once on all the 


Ports, and made choice. of an adyantageous Piece of 


Ground for his Encampment, where the Enemy could 
not annoy him with what They moſt excelled in, and 
from whence He might attack Them without any Im- 


as with That, wherein he placed his 'greateſt 


Truft and Confidence, r IrHs wh 
When the . Syracuſians , returned from Catgna, and 
grew up in Battle-Array before the, City-Gates, he on 
the ſudden drawing forth fan Athenians, fell on * | 


* * 


them. However, be teme on that 
} for the Horſe hinder'd the Purfuit. He had 
roken down, and demoliſhed the Bridges that lay 
ver the River, which gave on to Hermotrates 
_ -= the Syracuſians to encourage his Men with 
f ing, Nicias is 4 mer Officer, tho" be is 
& bo Oda Army, bis great Care is to avoid Fight- 
ing, as if Fighting 2. not the Buſineſs be tame for; 


* 


S this Defeat of their Forces put them into fo 


ible a Fright" and Conſfernation, that inſtead of 

fifteen Generals then in Commiſſion, they reduced — 
umber to 2 whom the People obliged themſelv 

/ Oath to in every thing, and gave them A fult 


Vithout waiting for any freſh Orders. 
re Log of Jupiter the Olympian ſtood near the 


take, becauſe it was enriched with many Offerings 


4 45 the Athenians, which they & had a great Mind 
th e "26 Gold and Silver, which t the Devotion of their 


Sicily, and yet Nicias made not the leaſt Improvement 
of it; for a few Days after he withdtew' his Troops to 

Naxus, a Town fituate” between Catana and Syracuſe, 
where the Army lay in Wi inter Quarters at a vaſt Ex- 
ce, whilſt he performed a few inconſiderable 
tions, with the Aſſiſtance of ſome Siciliant that had 
revolted to him. Inſomuch that the Fyrati amt, who 
ere by this time recovered out 8 their "Fright, had the 
rage to return to Cataua, where they er cok 3 

ountry, and burnt the Camp of the Athenians. 

ame of all This was laid upon Nicias, who was Pie. 
| reaſoning, . 


Power 4 re de and act as they thought convenierit, 
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29 
reaſoning, debating, and contriving, when he ſhould be 
at Work; and yet when once he was enter' d, no Man 
could find fault with his Behaviour, for he was as quick 
and vigorous in Action, as he was flow and timorous in 


Reſolution. 


Having determined to return with his Army before 


5 Syracuſe, he managed it with ſo. much Prudence and 
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Celerity, and at the ſame time with ſo much Caution 
and Security, that he got with his Gallies to the Penin- 
ſula of Thapſus,. made his Deſcent from thence, and got 
Poſſeſſion of the Fort of Epipolæ, before the Enemy had 


the leaſt Notice of his Motions. On this 'Occafion, he . 


defeated ſome Regiments of Foot ſent to the Aſſiſtance 
of the Fort, took three hundred Priſoners, and routed 
their Cavalry, which till then had paſſed for invincible, , 
But That which chiefly aftoniſh'd the Syratufians, and 
ſeem'd incredible | to the Grecians, was that in a ſhort. 
ſpace of time he incloſed Syracuſe within a Wall, a City 
not leſs; than At bent, but far more difficult, from the 


unevenneſs of the Ground, the nearneſs of the Sea, and 


the Marſhes that lay nigh-it. . Notwithſtanding Which 
this great Work Was in a manner finiſhed, tho NMicias 
was all that while in an ill State of Health, from the 
Weight of Affairs with which he was daily incumber'd, 
and the Pain of the Stone, to which he was ſubject ; 


* wy This may be allow'd to be the Reaſon why that 


Wall was not carry'd on to the utmoſt Perfection. For 
my. Part. I cannot but admire the indefatigable Care 
of the General, as well as the exemplary Courage of 
the Soldiers in the many ſucceſsful Actions, Where - 
in they were engaged. Euripides after their Defeat 


* UM Slaughter honour'd their Memory with this glorious 


; I Fd , ? 52 oy "HIP ' * 4 : | . * "i 
c++ Theſe did eight times the Syracuſians foil, 
But then the Gods flood neuter all the while, 
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And in tryth one ſhall,not find; only eight, but many 

We won by theſe Men againſt the Syracu- 
9 Kant; 
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fam; till the Gods or Fortune declared againft them, 
and gave them a Check, at a time when they were arriv- 
ed at the higheſt Point of their Power and Greatneſs. 


Nicias was prefent in Perſon in moſt of theſe Actions, 


in which he did Violence to an infirm and broken Con- 
Ritution. But when his Diſtemper increaſed, and was 


and retain a few Servants about him, to attend and ad- 

In the mean time Lamac bus, who was now Comman- 
7 in Chief, made uſe of the Opportunity, and came to 
1 Vall from the City in order to hinder the Arbe- 

au from finiſhing Theirs. The A:Þenians having the 
Advantage, and being fluſt'd with Vietöry, purſued the 
ratufrans too far, and left Lamachus almoſt naked and 


lefenceleſs to ſuſtain the Brunt of the Enemy's Horſe, 


who were coming to attack him. They were command- 
ed by Callicrates, an experienc'd Officer, and a Perſon of 
| e coy + This Man advanced at the Head 
Ff his Troop, and challeng'd Lamachus, who immediately 
encounter d him, and received the firſt Wound, whi 
proved mortal, and which in the very Inſtant he return'd 


upon EY, fo that they Both fell down, and 
he 


died together. Syracuſians remaining Maſters of 
the Body and Arms © 4 

without lofing a Moment's time, marched to the Re- 
trenchments of the Athenians, Where Nicias lay ſick in 
Bed without any Guards to defend him. However as 
ſoon as he was inform's of their Approach, he made-a 
Virtue of Neceſſity, and being ſenfible of the Danger 


with which he was thteaten'd, he commanded Thoſe 


about him immediately to ſet Fire to the Materials under 
the Wall, which had been provided for the Engine, 


and to the Engines themſelves. This put a Stop to 


the Syracuſians, and ſaved NMirias, together with the 
Intrenchments, and all the Treaſure of the Athenians, 
R 


| E1 ene with the Syracufrans, who were drawing 
croſs W 
fi 


very Tharp upon bim, be Was forced to keep his Bed, 


mathus, carry'd them off, and 
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columns over their Heads, and ſpreading on every Side, 


they were terrified, and drew off. 

After this Action Nicias was the ſole Commander, 
and entertained great Hopes of Succeſs. For many of 
the Cities revolted to him, and Ships arrived from all 
Parts with Provifions for his Army, every one being 
impatient to declare in his Favour, whilſt his Affairs 
were in a proſperous Condition, and Fortune ſeemed to. 
favour him. Inſomuch that the Syracuffans Themſelves, 
thinking it impoſſible to hold out much longer, offer d 
him. Terms of Accommodation, And when Gylippus, 


who was coming to their Relief with a Squadron from 


Sparta, was inform'd by the Way of the Extremities 
to which they were reduced, and of the Wall that had 
hem'd them in, he continued his Courſe not with any 
Deſign to defend Sicily, which he gave for Joſt, but to 


wy the Cities in Jraly, if at leaſt he came not too 


te even for that Service, For Fame had reported 
every where, that the Athenians carry'd all before them, 


and that they were under a General whom Prudence, ſe- 


conded by Fortune, had render'd invincible, Even Ni- 
cias Himſelf, contrary to his natural Temper, preſumi 

upon his Forces and Succeſs, but eſpecially perſuaded by” 
his Intelligence from Syracuſe, and the Overtures hy re- 
ceived from thence, that the City would ſoon ſurrender 
upon Terms, was not in the leaſt concerned at the Ap- 


. proach of Gylippus, nor ſent out any Scouts to obſerye 


him ; ſo that by the Favour of this Negligence and Con- 
tempt, the Spartan General got aſhore in a long Boat, 
without the Knowledge of Mia, or any of the Atbe- 
niang. He landed at a great Diſtance from Syracuſe, 
and ſoon raiſed a numerous Army. The Syracuſians were 
ſo ignorant of his Arrival, and ſo little expected him, 
that they had that very Day ſummoned an Aſſembly ts 


_ regulate the Articles of Capitulation, which they were 


to preſent to Nictas, and ſeveral were already met preſ- 


ung Diſpatch, | that every thing might be ſettled before 
| the Wall was compleatly finiſh'd, for there remained 


but 
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but yery lit eto be done, and all en. W 


dy upon the Place. 

In this very nick of Time * Danger, an Officer, | 
ealled Gon las, arrived. on Board a Gally from Corinth, 
12 upon his Arrival all the World flocked. 
about him, and He told them, that Gylippus was hard 
by, and that ſeveral other Ships were following with 
Succours to relieve them, Whit the Syracuſians were 
in Suſpence, and knew nat how to give Credit to 
Gongylus, an Expreſs arrived from Gylippus, with Orders 
to them to march put and meet him, At This they 
took Heart, and armed immediately. 

As ſoon as Gylippus arrived before the Town, he drew 
his Troops up in Form; Nicias on his part did the like, 
and the two Armies were juſt ready to engage, when 
Gylippus grounding, his Arms, ſent.a Herald to tell the 


Athenians, That if they would guit Sicily they had the 


publick Faith for | their, Security. Nicias would not 
vouchſafe an Anſwer to this Declaration, but ſome of the 


Soldiers fell a lapghin Es and aſk'd the Herald, If the 
a 


Sight of a Laconick Cloke and Staff bad ſo ſuddenly mend- 


ed the Mair of the Syracuſians, Al put them in a Con- 


dition to deſpiſe the Atheniaps, who bad very lately knock'd = 
off the Chains of three hundred Spartans, = releaſed. 
them, who were all better Men, . and wore . Jonger Locks. 


than Gylippus ? Tit imeus writes, that the Sicilians never 


bad any great Opinion of Gylippus. At firſt they laugh'd. 
at him for his ſhort Cloke and long Hair, as they after- 
wards hated him for his Avarice, and narrow Spirit. 
And yet the ſame Hiſtorian adds afterwards, that as ſoon 
as Gylippus appeared, they all flocked about him, as the 
Birds do about an Owl, and lifted in the Service. And 
This is much more probable than what he ſaid before, 


for the Cloke and Staff repreſenting the Dignity of Spar- 
ta, they crouded to him out of Reſpect: o his Authority. 


And Thucydides affirms, that all the Work was done be. ' 
Him alone: ſo does Philiſtus, Who was a Hracuf ar, af 
2 Sreclator of all that was tranſactet. 


iy 


The Athenians had the Advantage in the firſt Ege 
counter, and flew ſome of the Syracuſians, together with 
Gdtigylus of Corinth. But the next Day Gylippus ſhew d 
what it is to be a Man of Experience, for eye ſame 
Arms, the ſame Horſes, and on the ſame Spot of 
Ground, changing only the Order of the Battle, he over- 

new the Athenians ; and They flying to their Camp, he 

t the Syracu/ians to work, and with the Stone and Ma- 
terials that had been brought together for finiſhing the 
Wall of the Athenians, he built another which cut off 
nd render'd theirs uſeleſs, ſo that nought remained to 
hem of all their Expence and Labour. 

The Syracuſiaus being encouraged by this Succeſs, 


mann' d out ſeveral Gallies, and in the E of their 


Cavalry took many Priſoners. Gylippus himſelf viſited 
the Towns, exhorting them to join with him; they all 
liften'd to him, and readily ſupply'd him. This made 


| Nicias relapſe into his former winnen and reflecting 


on the ſudden Change of Affairs he became diſpiritec 
and wrote in preſſing Terms to Athens, Either to 
another Army into Sicily, or withdraw That which was 
there at . At the ſame time be inſiſted upon their 
ſending another General to Succeed Him, He being no longer 
capable of the Service by reaſon of hit Infirmities. 

Before the Athenians had received theſe Letters they 
had reſolved to ſend another Army into Pay ; but Some 
among them envying Nicias his late Succels, ſo advan- 
tageous to his Country, and ſo glorious to Himſelf, re- 
tarded the Effects of that Roſolution, under ſeveral ſpe- 
.cious Colours and Pretences. But now his Misfortunes 
wrought a quite contrary Effect, for they immediately 

ecreed, that Demoſthenes ſhould fail in the very Beginning 
the Spring with a ſtrong naval Force, and Eurymedon 
proceed inftantly in the Depth of Winter with fix 
Gallies, and Pay for the Soldiers, and that upon his Ar- 


| rival he ſhould declare Euthydemus and Menander, two 


Officers who were ſerving under Nicias, to be joint 
Commiſſi ni oners with him. e e oP 


* 
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the mean time Nicias was-briſkly attack'd both by 
Sea and Land; at firſt his Fleet was worſted by that of 
Syracuſe, but in the End the Athenians prevail'd, and, 
ſunk and deſtroy d many of the Enemy's Gallies. He 
was not ſo ſucceſsful by Land, for not being able to pro- 
vide Succours in time, Cylippus fell upon and ſurpriſed 
Plemmyrion at the firſt Aſſault, and took in it all the 
Treaſure of the Athenians, their Proviſions, and naval 
Stores, which had been lodged there. Moſt of the Sol- 
diers in Garriſon were either killed or taken. But what 
was of greateſt Importance, Nicias by the Loſs of this, 
Place loſt the Convenience of his Convoys, for whilſt 
Plemmyrion was in his Poſſeſſion the Communication was 
ſafe and eaſy, but That being now. taken, the Paſlage. 
was difficult and hazardous, for his Tranſports could not. 
- paſs without fighting, for the Enemy's Ships, 

y at Anchor under that Fortreſs. 5 f = 
© Beſides, the Syracuſians began to be perſuaded, that 
their late Defeat was not owing to the Strength and Su- 
n the Enemy, but only to their own diſorderly 

urſuit, Wherefore they reſolved upon a ſecond Engage- 
ment, and accordingly fitted out another Fleet, more 
numerous and gallant than the former. But Nicias de- 


clin'd fighting, and declared, that at a time when they 


were in daily Expectation of a freſh Fleet, and powerful 


Reinforcements, which Demoſthenes was bringing in great; 
Diligence to them, it was a Madneſs in them to hazard 


an Engagement with an inferior Number of Ships, and 
Thoſe ill provided. But Menander and Euthydemus, being 
puffed up with their new Authority, reſolved upon ſome 


brave Action, wherein they might be before-band with 


Deniofthznes, and out-do even Nicias. Their Pretence 


was the Honour of Athens, and they maintain' d, with : 


great Vehemence, that it would be an eternal Diſgrace to 
their Country, if they declined fighting when the Syra- 
euſians dared them to Battle. This forced Micias to an 


Engagement wherein he was defeated by a Stratagem of 


Ariſton the Corinthian, who had the Command of the 


Gallies of Syracuſe, The left Wing of the Athenians . 
, | was 
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was routed, as Thucydides relates it, and they Joft great 


In the mean time the Enemy deſcry'd Demoſthenes 
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Numbers of their Men, and ſeveral Gallies; 

This Loſs threw Nicias under the greateſt Confterna- 
tion. He conſider'd that he was not able to keep his 
Ground. when he had the ſole Command, and was now - 
in a worſe State than ever through the Obſtinacy of his 
Companions, ' | e | 
riding before the Haven with an Equipage formidably 
magnificent : For he had with him twenty three Gal- 
lies, on board of. which were five thouſand Foot, and 


no leſs than three thouſand Slingers and Archers ; to 


"Theſe if we add the Glittering of their Armour, the 
Waving of the Streamers, the Sound of their Trum- 
pets, Clarions, and Hautboys, all together made it look 
like a triumphant Proceſſion, and ſtruck the Enemy 
with Terror and Confuſion. ee PATE 
Thus the Syracufians were driven back to their firſt 
Alarms and Perplexities; they ſaw no End or Reſpite 
of their Calamities; all their paſt Toils, Wounds and 
Loſſes are become unprofitable, they are till but where 
they were before. However Nicias did not long enjoy 
the Pleaſure and Satisfaction he had conceived at the 
Arrival of this powerful Reinforcement, for in his firſt 
Conference with Demoſthenes, he found him bent upon 


attacking the Enemy without Delay, He was for ha- 


zarding All at once, for taking Syracuſe by Aſſault, and 
returning then to Athens, arama - 

Nicias, amazed and frighten'd at this Precipitation 
and Temerity, did all he could to difſuade him from an 
Action- ſo raſh and deſperate; he repreſented to him 
that notking could annoy the Enemy ſo much as Delay; 


that they would ſoon be in want both of Money and 


Proviſions, and that their Allies were ready to forſake 


them; that when once they came to be pinch'd with 


Want, they would ſue to Him for Articles of Capitu- 
lation, as they had done before. For he had Thoſe 


within the Town with whom he carry'd on a ſecret 


Correſpondence, and who adviſed him not to be in _ ; 
dr - 
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 xeady to ſet, and even that obſcure Light the gave being. 
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for that the Syracuſiant were , weary of the War, and 


diſpleaſed with Gylippus, and that when their Neceſſi - 
Lies came-to grow upon them, they would ſurrender at 
7 cretion, . HG ee e 003.432 6 £34 3 
All This was repreſented by Nicias, not in plain open 
Terms, but in obſcure Hints and Innuendoes, which 
made Demoſthenes and the other Generals give it a wrong 
Turn, and think he ſpoke out of the Spirit of Fear 
and Cowardiſe. They ſaid, he was now playing over 
the old Game; that he was got to his old Shifts, Delays, 
nd Precautions, which made him ſlip the Opportunity 
before, and ſuffer the Courage of his Troops to cool, when 
be ſhould bave led them againſt the Enemy. Upon theſe 
Confiderations the. other Generals joined with Demoſ- 
thenes, and Nictas Himſelf was at laſt forced to comply, 
; Hereupon - Demoſthenes, with a Party of Foot, by 
Night made an Aſſault upon Epipolæ; Some of the 
Enemy he flew ere they could take the Alarm; the reſt 
defending, themſelves, he put to flight. Nor was he 
content with this Advantage, but puſhed on further, 
till he fell in among the Beotians, who were the Firſt 
that formed, and with loud Shouts, and leyel'd Lances 
put a Stop to their Career, and made a great Slaughter 
among them. The Horror and Conſternation They 
were put into, ſpread through the reſt of the Army. 
They who {till kept their Ground, and maintain'd their 
Poſts, were encounter'd by Thoſe, that fled, and They 
who were marching down from Epipolæ to ſuſtain thei 
Companions, being repulſed by the Run-aways f 
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Foul on One Another, and took their Friends for their 


Enemies. This Confuſion, in which they were thus 


diſorderly jumbled together, the Impoſlibility of dif- 


cerning Objects in the Horrors of a Night, which was 
not ſo obſcure as that nothing was to be ſeen, nor ſa 
clear, that a Man might diſtinguiſh what he ſaw, but 
yielded a"deceitful Glimmering, for the Moon was then 


ſhadowed - by the Interpofition of ſo many Bodies a 


Weapons, that moyed to and fro, ſo that they * 
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n | ſee well enough to kill, but not to know one another, 
h- | ahd that the Apprehenſion of an Enemy made even a 

at Friend ſuſpected and feared, all theſe Circumſtances: to- 
fy gether extremely diſtreſſed the Atbenians, and expoſed 
en them to the utmoſt Danger. 

ch Beſides all This, they had the Moon on their Backs, 
NE which caſting their Shadows before them, both hid the. 
ear Numbers of their Men, and the Glittering of their Ar- 
ver mour; whereas the Reverberation of the Light of the 
ye, Moon, from the Shields of the Enemy, made Them 
ity ew more numerous, and better appointed than indeed 
ben they were. In ſhort, being preſſed on every Side, when 
eſe once they gave Gronnd, and turned their Backs, Many 
roſ= of them fell by the Hands of the Enemy, and as Many 
ly. by their Own. Several flung themſelves headlong down 

by the Rocks, Others diſperſed, and ran ſtraggling up and 
the 1 down in the Fields, where they were picked up the next 
reſt Morning by the Enemy's Horſe, and put to the Sword, 
he The Abenians loſt two thouſand of their Men in this 
her, Action; very few eſcaped, and returned ſafe with their 
rſt Arms to their Companions, 3 | 
nces } Wicias, exceedingly afflicted at this Diſaſter, which 
ater he had foreſeen, and which they might have prevented 
hey had his Advice been followed, loudly invey'd againſt 
my, the Raſhneſs and Precipitation of Demaſtbenes; but He, 
heir after he had juſtified himſelf in the beſt matiner he 
hey could, gave his Opinion, That they ſhould embark, and 
heir 3 depart, for they tere to expect no other Army, and it 
fi 2 <vas impaſſible for them to beat the Enemy with That oy 
heir Had; that in caſe they did beat them, yet they ſhould be 
thus under a Neceſſity of abandoning a Place, which it is avell 
diſs norton, ⁊bas always reckon'd unhealthy for an Army, and 


chen eſpecially in that Seaſon of the Tear, as they found 
te their coft, Peſtilential, For they were then in the 
Beginning of Autumn, and many of the Soldiers were 
fick, and all of them diſpirited. 


But Niclas could not bear any Motion for 4 Em- 


e ' - 

and Tarkment, not that he did not fear the Syracuſians, but 

ould de was more afraid of the Athenians, their Tribunals 
„ Vor. v. 5 
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and Accuſations, He therefore maintain'd, That. they 
might remain in their preſent Camp without any K oh 


and that at the <vorſs it was better to fall by the Hands of 


their Enemies, than Thoſe of their own Citizens, In 


This he was of an Opinion quite different from That of 
Leo of Byzantium, who long after the Days of Nicias, 


declared to his Citizens, I had rather fall 7 You than 
with You. Nicias added, That if they found themſelves 
under a Neceſſity of changing tbeir Camp, they might at 
their Leiſure conſider what other Situation would be moſt 
commodious for the Army, LN 

Nicias having declared his Sentiments in theſe terms, 
Demoſthenes, who had no reaſon to value himſelf upon 


His former Advice, dared not to oppoſe it. The other 


Officers imagined that Nicias had ſome private Intelli- 
gence, which fed his Hopes, and made him ſo ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſe a Retreat. But freſh Forces arriving ſoon 


after at Syracuſe, and the Contagion ſpreading in the 
Camp of the Athenians, This made Nicias change his 
Opinion, and join with Thoſe who were for a Retreat. 
Accordingly he commanded the Soldiers to be in a Rea- 


dineſs to embark, | 


Now when the proper Diſpoſitions were made, and 
They juſt ready to go aboard, without being in the leaſt 
obſerved or ſuſpected by the Enemy, the Moon on a 
ſudden in the dead of Night fell into an Eclipfe, and 
was totally darkned, to the great Terror of NMieias, and 
the Reft, who out of Ignorance, or Superſtition, were 
aſtoniſhed at ſuch. Appearances, and dreaded the Effects. 
For as for the Eclipſe of the Sun, which happens during 
the time of the Conjunqtion, they could in ſome meaſure | 
account for That, for even the ordinary People knew 
that the Interpoſition of the Moon was the Occaſion of 
it: but for the Moon, they knew not from the Oppo- | 
ſition of what Body, nor how it could come to paſs that 
being @ the Full, ſhe ſhould all on a ſudden be darkned, 
and aſſume different Colours in an Inſtant. This was 
a Point too knotty for them, they conſidered it as 

Ming ſupernatural, and the Forerunner of ſome 
| | grievous | 


ſome 
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e leaſt | wiped off the Obloquy, and Reproach, which had been 
| on a | 
„ and 
„ and Friend Dion, tho' an Eclipſe of the Moon happened on 
Were $ 

ffects. Zacyntbus againſt Dionꝝſius, yet was he in no wiſe diſ- 
during may d at it, but proceeding on his Voyage, landed in 
eaſure Sicily, and expelled the Tyrant. 

knew 
ſion of 
7 For Stilbides who attended him into Sicily, and had 
18S har 


rkned, T die ſome time before, For an Eclipſe of the Moon, as 


ais was Pbilochorus has obſerved, could not be ominous to Thoſe 


it as 
ſome 
rievous 


* 
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grievous Calamities, with which the Gods threaten'd 
Mankind. . x f 
Anaragoras was the Firſt who with great Perſpicuity, 
as well as Courage, ſhew'd how the Moon came to bs 
illuminated and over-ſhadowed. But He was an Author 
of no Antiquity, nor were his Writings much known z 


for they were in the Hands only of a Few, who did not 


communicate them but to Perſons in whom they could 
confide, and That with much Secrecy and Precaution. 
For the People could not be brought to allow of Na- 
turaliſts, or Such as were then called Meteoroleſci, that 
is Thoſe wwho- make Diſſertations upon Meteors, as leſſen- 
Ing the Divine Power, by deducing things from Natural 
ſenſeleſs Cauſes, and a long Chain of Neceſſity, without 
any thing of Providence, or a free Agent. | 
Protagoras was baniſhed Athens for ſuch a Syſtem, 
and Anaxagoras thrown into Priſon, out of which Peri- 
cles was forced to make uſe of all his Intereſt and Au- 
thority to releaſe him; and even Socrates, tho' he med 
dled not at all in that ſort of Learning, yet he was put 
to Death'on account of his Philoſophy. At length his 
Diſciple Plato, whoſe Doctrine received its authority 
from his exemplary Life, open'd the Eyes of Mankind, 
and ſubmitting natural Neceſſity to a divine Principle, he 


caft upon thoſe Contemplations, and brought the Study 
of the Mathematicks into Reputation, Wherefore his 


a ſudden juſt at the time when he was ready to fail from 


But Nicias was ſo unfortunate in this Conjuncture as 
to have no Diviner with him of Experience and Ability. 


much weaned him from his Superſtition, happened to 


who were upon the A, but on the contrary age of 
wy ae Para GS ez 
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manner abandoning all other Cares, he gave himſelf en- 


-elides, advancing too forwards, had like to have been 


' leave ſo many Ships of Burden, and near two hundred 
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able; for thofe Things which we do with Fear, ftand | 
in need of Darkneſs to conceal them, the Light in that 
Caſe being a moſt formidable Enemy. Beſides in times | | 
of the greateſt Ignorance it was not uſual after an Eclipſe |} 
of the Sun or Moon to obſerve thoſe Luminaries, and || 
abſtain from Action for above three Days together, as 
Autoclides has obſerved in his Commentaries : Whereas 
Nicias was for waiting another Revolution of the Moon, 
till her Return of the ſame Point the Month following, 
as if he could not perceive her as clear and bright as ever 
the Moment ſhe paſs'd the Shadow occafion'd by the 
Oppoſition of the Earth. Wherefore in a ſuperſtitious 


tirely up to Sacrifices, *till the Enemy, making a right 
Uſe of this Inaction, came upon him unawares, with 
their Land Forces attack'd his Camp and Retrenchments, 
and ranged their Fleet in a Circle round the Harbour. 
Nor did the Men only from their Gallies inſult him, but 
even the little Boys in Skiffs and Cock-boats row'd up 
to the Ships of the Athenians, challenging them to fight, 
and loading them with Injuries. | 

One of theſe Youths of noble Parentage called Hera- 


taken by one of the Athenian Gallies that chaſed him. 
His Uncle Pol/uchus being in great pain for him, made 
out to his Aſſiſtance with ten Gallies, which were under 
his Command. The other Gallies, as much concerned 
for Him as He was for his Nephew, advanced to ſupport Þ 
Him, This brought on a general Engagement, which q 
was very ſharp and obſtinate; but in the End, the Syra- 
cuſians had the Advantage, and the Athenians loſt Eury- 
neden, and ſeveral other Commanders. = 
| Hereupon the Athenian Soldiers had no patience te | 
ſtay longer, but mutiny'd againſt their Officers, requir- 
ing them to depart by Land; for the Syracuſians had 
immediately upon their Victory lock'd up the Entrance 
of the Harbour; but Nictas could not be brought to 
conſent to This, for he thought it a ſhameful thing to 
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Gallies, as a Prey to the Enemy. Wherefore cauſing 
the Flower of his Infantry and the ableſt Darters to 
embark, he man'd a hundred and ten Gallies, the reſt 
wanting Oars, and poſted the reſt of his Army along 
the Sea-ſide, abandoning his Camp, and the Walls 
which extended as far as the Temple of Hercules. 
Wherefore the Syracuſians, who had it not in their 
Power for ſome time before to perform their uſual Sa- 
crifices to that God, immediately ſent thither their 
Prieſts, and Generals, to acquit themſelves of that Duty. 

When the. Troops were embarked, the Diviners aſ- 


ſured the Syracuſians from the Entrails of their Victims, 


that Renown and Victory attended them, provided they 
were not the Aggreſſors, but kept upon the Defenſive ; 
for Hercules Himſelf, they ſaid, accompliſhed his La- 
bours, and remained victorious, by keeping upon the 
Defenſive, and repelling the Force and Violence that was 
offered him, Thus encouraged, they took to their 
Oars, and ſtood towards the Enemy. This Engagement 
proved more obſtinaie and bloody than any of the For- 
mer, raifing no leſs Concern and Paſſion in the two Ar- 
mies who beheld it from the Shore, than in the Actors 
themſelves; for they had a diſtin View of the whole 
Fight, which being confined to a narrow Space, the 


e Turns were many and unexpected. The Athenians ſuf- 


fer'd no leſs from each other than from the Enemy. 


For their whole Fleet was engaged at once, and fought 
Z without Intermiſſion. | 
and heavy laden, Thoſe of the Enemy light, and nimble, 
and ready to ſupport one Another, ſo that frequently 
One of the Athenian Gallies was attack'd by ſeve- 
ral of the Syracu/ian at the ſame time. They were 
jence te 
requir- 
zans had 
,ntrance - 
ught+to 1 
thing to 
hundred 
Gallies, | 


Their Ships were unwieldly, 


over-charged with a Shower of Stones, that hit home 
from what Part ſoever they are diſcharged, which T 
anſwered only with Darts, and Arrows, the Flight of 
which was diverted by the working of the Ship, or their 
glancing upon the Waves, ſo that few of them could 
reach the Mark, at which they were levelled, Herein 
the Enemy folle w d the Are of Ariſton the SEED 
92 . * 
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who after he had given great Proofs of his Courage and 
Ability, fell honourably in the very Inſtant when Vic- 
' tory was declaring for the Syracuſians. 

After this great Defeat, and the Loſs of ſo ma 
Atbenians, their Flight was cut off by Sea, and their 
Safety by Land extreme difficult. The Senſe of Thie 
threw them into ſuch a Deſpondency, that they never 


tow off their Gallies ; they did not ſo much as demand 
their Dead, chinking their want of Burial a leſe Cala- 
mity, chan the leaving their Sick and Wounded behind 
them. All This they had before their Eyes, but they 
Found Themſelves in a' ſtill more deplorable Condition. 
They ſaw They could not avoid the ſame Fate, and that 
it would come upon them after they had ſuffered many 
-more Woes, and Woes more terrible. 

As the Athenians were preparing to take the Benefit 
of the Night, and retire by Land, Eylippus obſerving the 
' Syracuſians taken up with Merriment, and Sacrifices, on 


which happened to be on that very day, he ſaw it was 
not in his Power either to perſuade, or force them to 
take Arms, and fall upon the Athenians as they were 
drawing off, Whilſt he was under this Perplexity, 
- Hermocrates contrived the following Stratagem. He ſent 
ſome Perſons in whom he could confide to Nigas, who 
told him they came from theſe Friends of His, with whom 


. Courſe of the War, and that they were ordered to caution 
- Syracufians lay in Ambuſh for him, and bad beſet all the 
effeftually to their purpoſe, as if he was afraid he 
mould not fall into the Toils the Enemy were laying 
for him; for early the next Morning they ſecured all 


| where they were fordable, broke down the Btigges, 


of TL *, without 


offered at repelling the Enemy when they approached to 


* 


account of the Victory, and the F eftival of Hercules, 


be bad beld a ſecret Correſpondence during the whole | 
-bim againſt making any Motions that Night, becauſe the 


Mays. MNicias being caught by this Stratagem, ſtaid ſo 


- the difficult Paſſes, placed Troops upon the Rivers 


and poſted Parties of Horſe up and down the Country, | 
on at was impoffible for the Arbenians to ſtir out 
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without Fighting. They remained that Day and the 
Night following in their former Situation, and when 


they began to move, they filled the Air with loud Out- 


cries and Lamentations, as if they were not quitting an 
Enemy's Country, but their native Habitations, ſo much 
were they afflifted not only on Account of the preſſing 
Want to which they were reduced, but for the ſake of 
their Friends and Relations, who through Sickneſs, or 
the Wounds they had receiv'd, were not able to follow 


them, and fo they were forced to be left behind. And 


yet even in this deplorable State, they deemed their pre- 
ſent Sufferings much lighter than Thoſe they expected, 
and which they knew to be unavoidable, et” 
But of all the diſmal and piteous Objects with which 
the Camp abounded, the moſt terrible, and That which 
drew the greateſt Compaſſion, was Nicias Himſelf, la- 
bouring under his Diſtemper, undeſervedly reduced to 
the laſt Extremities, and in want of things the moſt ne- 
ceſſary at a time when his Age and Infirmities required 
them the moſt, and food in greateſt Need of them. 
And yet notwithſtanding his great Weakneſs, he under- 
went. with Courage and Patience what Many in a perfect 
State of Health would think inſupportable; and it was 
very obvious that it was not for his own ſake, or out of 
any  Fondneſs to Life, that he bore up under ſuch a 


* Burden, but that for the ſake of Thoſe under his Com- 


mand, he endeavoured to keep Hope alive. And whilſt 
the Reſt abandoned themſelves up to Grief and Deſpair, 
If at any time he was forc'd to drop a Tear, it was ma- 
nifeſt that it was not the preſent Danger that wrung it 
from him, but a Reflection on the Ignominy and Diſho- 
nour he lay under in an Expedition where his firſt Pro- 
ſperity and Succeſs had promiſed him ſo much Renown 
and Glory, 75 | he 
But if the Sight of his preſent Calamities moved Com- 
paſſion, that Compailion was infinitely augmented when 
they call'd to Mind his many Speeches and Remonſtrances 
at Athens, to diſſuade the A:benians from that Under- 


. taking. This Conſideration convinced them ſtill more 
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that he was a guiltleſs Sufferer. This led them to a 
diſtruſt in Providence, when they beheld n Perſon re- 
markable for his Piety and Devotion, and who had ne- 
ver been Wanting in any thing where the Honour of the 
'Gods was concerned, when they. beheld ſuch a one as 
ſeverely handled by Fortune as the moſt profligate Wretch 
in the Army. Wt” 
\ Nicras however endeavoured all the while, by his 
Voice, his Countenance, and Behaviour, to make it 
appear to the whole World, that he was above the reach 
of all his Misfortunes, During a March of eight Days 
together, tho' he was haraſſed, charged, and wounded 
by the Enemy, yet he preſerved the Body under his 
Command entire; *till- Demoſthenes, who follow'd in the 
Rear, was taken Priſoner with all his Party. They 
were ſurrounded by the Enemy in a ſmall Village called 
Polyzelia, where he made his Defence for ſome time 
with great Courage and Reſolution, but when he found 
It to no Purpoſe, he ſtabbed himſelf with his own Sword, 
— but the Wound not proving Mortal, he was prevented 
from doing any farther Mifchief by the Enemy, who 
forced in upon him, and ſeized him, 
Some of the Syracufian Cavalry came up, and ac- 
quainted Nictas with this terrible Difafter, He would 


not believe it at firſt, but deſired leave to ſend ſome of 


his own Horſe for a more perfect Information; when 
they were return'd, and he was convinc'd of the Truth, 
then he ſent to demand a Truce of Gylrppus, and pro- - 
pos' d, that in caſe the Albenians might be ſuffer'd:to de- 
2 in Safety out of Sicily, he would deliver up Hoſtages 
| for paying to the Syracuſians all the Charges they had 
deen at during the War. The Syracuſians rejected the 
| "Propoſition with great Paſſion and Inſolence, accom- 
' panied their Refuſal with Scoffs and Menaces, and re- 
new'd the Charge. | 
Tho' Nicias was deſtitute of all Conveniencies and 
Neceſſaries, and was conſtantly expoſed to the Enemy's 
Weapons, yet he made good his Retreat all that Night, . 
and the next Day arrived at the River Aſinarus. Tone 
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* the Syracufians coming up to him, forced many of the 
* Athenians headlong into the Stream, whither Others 
8 ready to die with Thirſt had impatiently flung Them» 
25 ſelves before, and were inhumanely maſſacred whilſt 
ch they were drinking, The Syracuſians continued the 


Slaughter, till Nicias throwing Himſelf at the Knees 

2 of Gylippus ſaid, In the midſt of Victory, O Gylippus 

2 ſuffer yourſelf to be touch*d with Pity, not of Me, * 
64 an Exceſs of Miſery has made famous, but of theſe unha 

Athenians, Conſider that Fortune is never ſo changeable 


<4 es in War, and de not forget how the Athenians, when- 
tis er they got the better of the Lacedzmonians, always 
"x | 3 uſed their Victories with Moderation and Generoſity. | 
4M Gylippus was ſtruck at the Sight of Nicias, and at 
14 what he had ſopken, and felt ſome Sentiments of Com- 
paſſion. He remember'd that Nicias had done the La- 
wer cedæmonians many good Offices in the late Treaty; be- 
ar fides, he thought nothing could contribute more to his 
vr Glory, than to have two of the Enemy's Generals his 
- Priſoners. Wherefore he raiſed up Nic:as, comforted 
* him, and gave Orders to ſpare the Atbenians that were 
| remaining; but the Word of Command being commu- 
ow nicated ſlowly, the Slain were much more in Number 
„ than the Priſoners, tho' the Soldiers had ſecreted ſeveral 
1 unknown to their Officers. IP 
"4 After they had brought all the Priſoners together, 
NS they adorn'd the talleſt and moſt beautiful Trees on the 
1 ; Banks of the River with the Arms of the Captives, as 
*- FF ſo. many Trophies of their Victory. Then crowning *1 
mw Y Themſelves with Garlands of Flowers, dreſſing their 
15 3 own Horſes in their fineſt Furniture, and cropping the 
OO Hair from Thoſe of the Enemy, they return'd to the 
"i City, where they made a triumphant Entry, having put 


a glorious End to a War, the moſt deſperate of any that 
had ever been carried on by Greeks againſt Greeks, and 
and obtained by their Valour and Fortitude a moſt ſignal and 
10 3 MF complete Victory. 4. 
.1 +6 As ſoon as they had made their Entry, a General 
71 Aſembly was called of all the Syracufians, and _=_ 
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Confederates, in | which Eurycles the Orator propoſed 
the following Decree : Tbat the Day on which Nicias 
| was taken ſhould be 44 as a ſolemn Feſtival, at 
which the ande oof reſt from all manner of Work, and 
offer up Lagen, . that the Feaſt ſhould be called 
* from the Name of the River where be ſurren- 
dered. This was the twenty fixth Day of the Month 
Carneus, called by the Athenians, Metagitnion, That the 
Servant: of the Athenians, and all their Allies, be ſold at 
Public Auction: That the Athenians Themſelves, and as 
many Sicilians as embraced their Party, be ſent Priſoners 
tio the Quarries, All except the two Generals, who are 
immediately to be put to Death, 

When this Decree was paſſing, Hermocrates ſtood up, 
and repreſented That a Victory well uſed was more glorious 
than Victory itſelf; but theſe Words were receiv'd with 
a general Uproar in the Aſſembly; and when Gylippus 
required the two Generals to be deliver'd up to Him, to 

be carried by Him to Sparta, inſiſting that they were 
His Priſoners, the Syracyfians, puffed up with their 

Fortune, uſed him 1nſolently, and gave him very 
rd Words, They had before This been diſguſted at 
him for his Haughty Mien, and Laconick Auſterity. 
Timeeus ſaith they accuſed him of Avarice and Corrup- 
tion, which Vices he inherited from his Father Clean- 
drides, who had been baniſhed upon a Conviction of Bri- 
bery ; and this very Man having embezell'd Thirty Ta- 
lents of the Thouſand, which Lyſander had ſent by him 
to Sparta, and hid them under the Tiles of his Houſe, 
was forced to fly his Country, as we have more fully re- 
_ lated in the Life of Lyſander. Timaus does not ſay, that 
Demoſthones and Nicias were ſtoned to Death, as Thu 
dides and Philiſtus have written, but that "whilſt 
Afembly was fitting, Hermocrates ſent to inform them 
of what was paſſing by One of his Confidents, who was - 
admitted to by the Guards, and that upon his In- 
Formation they flew Themſelves, Their Corps were 
thrown out, and lay a long time at the Priſon Door, to 
be viewed by * with ſuch a * 


„ N 8 
Sight, I have been told, that even at this Day is ſhewn 
in a Temple of Syracuſe a Shield, which they ſay was 
That of Nicias, curiouſly wrought, and cover'd with a 
Gold and Purple Tiſſue. | . 


Of the other Athenian Priſoners the greateſt Part pe- 


riſhed in the Quarries, by Diſeaſes. owing to the unwhol- 
ſom Air, and ill Diet, for they were allowed but two 


Pints of Barley a day, and one of Water, Many of Thoſe, 


who had been' ſecreted by the Soldiers, or had-eſcaped 
under the Character of Servants, were ſold for Slaves, 
having the Figure of. a Horſe imprinted. on their Fore- 
heads, Theſe Laſt, who, befides the Miſeries of Bon- 
dage, had ſuffer d that Brand, gained much by their 
Modeſty, Patience and Forbearance, ſo that they were 
either ſoon reſtored to their Liberty, or if they continued 
with their Maſters, they treated them with all poſſible 
Tenderneſs and Reſpect. Pros He 
Several amongſt them were ſaved for the ſake of Zu- 
ripides; for of all the In-land Grecians, his Muſe was of 
higheſt Eſteem in Sicily. And When any Travellers ar- 
rived, that could preſent them with a Copy of his Ver- 
ſes, they got them by Heart, and repeated them to. One 
Another. It is ſaid that Many of Thoſe who were pre- 
ſerved, after they got home, went and made their Ac- 


- knowledgments to Euripides, Some of them telling him 


that they had been releaſed out of Slavery for having 
taught their Maſters ſuch Paſſages as they could remember 
out of His Writings ; Others, That when they were cuan- 
dering up and down the Fields after the Fight, they vere 
relieved with Meat and Drink for repeating ſome of His 
Verſes. Nor-is This to be wonder'd at, for it is report- 
ed that a Ship belonging to the Town of Canus, being 
chaſed - by Pirates, and flying into a Port of Srcily, the 
Sicilians refuſed to give them Harbour at firſt, and 
would have forced them out to Sea, *till one of them 
aſked Thoſe aboard if they could repeat any of the Ver- 
ſes of Euripides, and when they reply'd, that they could 
repeat a great many, they then received them with all 
Yindneſs and Humanity, | f 
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It is aid that the Athenians would not at firſt give 
any Credit to the Report of this Overthrow, and chiefly 
for the ſake of the Reporter. For an unknown Perſon 
landing at Pireus, and ſtopping at a Barber's Shop, began 
to diſcourſe of the Affairs in Sicily, as if the Athenians 
had already been informed of what had lately paſſed in 
that Iſland. The Barber hearing it, without ſtaying 
*till the Stranger had related it to Others, ran haſtily into 
the City, where meeting with the Archons, he told them 
publickly, without mincing the Matter, the News, juſt 
as he had heard it. The whole City was ſoon ſeized 
with great Trouble and Confufion, The Arcbons called 
an Aſſembly of the People, and produced the Barber. 
They immediately aſk d him who was his Author; and 
when he could neither name his'Author, nor give them 
any ſatisfactory Account of the Matter, he was taken 
for a Spreader of falſe News, and one who ſought to in- 
flame the Minds of the People. Upon This they faſten'd 

him to the Wheel, where he bore the Torture for a good 
while, till at length ſome credible Perſons arrived, who 
gave them à clear and diftinft Account of the whole 
Diſafter, So hard were the Athenians to be brought to 
believe that Nicias was fallen into thoſe Calamities, 
which he had ſo often foretold them, „ 
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he 2X6 MARCUS ene ache lebe 
4 N A & the Office of a Cenſor, and received the Ho- 
OTE nour of 2 Triumph, was educated in a little 
ES Houſe together with his two Brothers, who 
- - © both married in their Parents Life-time, and 
kept but one Table amongſt them All, which ( per- 
hups) was not the leaſt occaſion of this Man's s Temperance 
and Moderation in Diet; but one of his Brothers dying, 
he married his Widow, "by whom he had his Children; 
for as to Continence no Roman exceeded him; though 
when he was grown up, he was ſuſpected to have been 
familiar with one of the Veſtal Virgins, named Licinia, 
who was nevertheleſs acquitted, one Phtinus managing 
the Evidence againft her. Now this Licinia ftood/pofs 
ſeſs'd of a fair Country-Seat, which Craſſus defiring to 
purchaſe at undet-rate, : he was always paying his Court 
to and attending her; and This gave occafion to the 
Scandal : : But He likewiſe was acquitted, his Avarice in 
Vor. V. E - forms 
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ſome meaſure clearing him of Inceft ; but however he 
never left the Lady till he had got her Eſtate. People 
were wont to ſay, That the many Virtues of Craſſus were 
darkned by this one Vice of Avarice; and indeed he 
ſeemed to have no other but That ; at leaft his Avarice 
being the moſt predominant, obſcured all the reſt, to 
which he was inclined : and the Arguments they alledged, 
were the Vaſtneſs of his Eſtate, and the Manner of raiſing 
it; for whereas he was not worth above three hundred 
Talents when firft he made his Appearance in the World, 
yet he ſcrap'd ſo much together whilſt he was in the Ad- 
miniſtration of Affairs, that after he had Sacrific'd the 
Tenths of all he had to Hercules, and feaſted the People, 
and given to every Citizen Corn enough to ſerve him 
Three Months, upon caſting up of his Accounts, before 
he went upon his Parthian Expedition, he found them 
amount to ſeventy thouſand Talents, moſt of which, if 
we ſpeak the Truth, he got by Fire and Sword, making 
his Advantages of the Publick Calamities; for when 
Sylla ſeized the City, and expoſed to Sale the Goods of 
Thoſe he had cauſed to be ſlain, accounting them Booty 
and Spoils, and calling them ſo too, and being willing to 
make as many of the moſt ſubſtantial Citizens as he 
could, Partakers in the Crime, Craſſus. never was the 
Man that refuſed to accept, or give Money for them. 
Moreover, obſerving how extremely ſubject the City was 
to fire, and falling down of Houſes, by reaſon of their 
Height, and ſtanding ſo near together; he bought Slaves 
that were Builders and Architects, and when he had got 
to the Number of five hundred, he bought Houſes 
whilſt they were on Fire, and Thoſe in the Neighbour- 
hood, which, by reaſon of the preſent Danger and Un- 
eertainty, the old Proprietors were willing to part with 
for little or nothing: ſo that the greateſt part of Rome, 
at one time or other, came into his Hands. Vet for all 
he had ſo many Workmen, he never built any thing but 
bis own Houſe; becauſe ſaid he, They ⁊ubo are addicted 
to Building vill unde themſelves ſoon enough ⁊uit bout the 
Kelp of other Enemies; but hir'd his Servants out to Ci- 
29 E | tisens 
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tizens that had a mind to build, and ſold em as much 
Ground as they had need of; And although he had many 


Silver Mines, and rich Land, and Labourers to work in 
it, yet all This was nothing in compariſon of the profit 


he drew from his Slaves, So many, and ſo excellent 


Readers, Writers, Bankers, Stewards and Butlers had 
he, and he always ſtanding over them to inſpe& and 


teach them himſelf, accounting it the Duty of a Mafter 


to examine, and inſtruct his Servants, who are the living 
Organs of Oeconomy ; and herein he was in the right, 
that the Servants ought to look after all other things, 
and the Maſter after Them; but ſurely in This he was 
miſtaken when he ſaid, No Man was to be accounted 


rich, that could not maintain an Army at his own Coſt 


and Charges; for War, as Archidamas well obſery'd, 


haas no certain Allowance, the Charge of which is inde- 


finite; and he differ d much in his Opinion from C. Ma- 
rius ; for He, when he had diſtributed fourteen Acres of 
Land to each Soldier, and underſtood that Some deſir d 


more; God forbid (ſays he) that any Roman ſhould think 


That too little, which is enough to keep bim alive and fy. 
But however Craſſus was very hoſpitable to Strangers, for 
he kept open Houſe, and to his Friends he would lend 
Money Intereſt - free; but he call'd it in preciſely at the 
time; ſo that his Kindneſs was ſometimes worſe than 
the paying the Intereſt would have been. His Entertain 
ments were frank and courteous, the Neatneſs and Con- 
trivance of them looking better than if they had been 
more magnificent, As for Learning, he chiefly minded 
Rhetorick, and ſuch Studies as might accompliſh him 
beſt for publick Employments ; for altho* he was natu- 
rally as good a Speaker as almoſt any of his cotemporaries, 
yet in his Pains and Induftry he ſurpaſſed them All; for 
there was no Trial, how mean and contemptible ſoever, 
to which he came unprepar'd ; nay, ſeveral times he un- 
dertook a Cauſe, when Pompey, and Ceſar, and Tully 
Himſelf refus'd to ſtand up; upon which account par:i- 
cularly he got the Love of the People, who look'd upon 
kim as a neceſſary Man, and one ready to do a good turn: 

15 | E 2 Beſides 
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5 Beſides they were pleas'd with his courteous and oblig- 


ing Behaviour ; for he never met any Citizen, how 
mean and low ſoever, but he return'd him his Salute by 
Name. He was look'd upon as a Man well read in 
Hiſtory, and pretty well acquainted with Ar:ffotle's Phi- 
loſophy, which one Alexander read to him, whoſe Com- 
merce with Craſſus was a ſufficient Argument of his good- 
nature and diſintereſted Spirit: For it is hard to ſay whe- 
ther he was poorer when he entered into his Service, or 

when he left it, after having liv'd a long time in great 
Familiarity with him. He was the only Friend asus 
took with him into the Country, on which Occaſion he 
would lend him a Cloke for the Journey, but demanded 
it again when he return'd to Rome, O the great and 
wonderful Patience of this Aexander which was the 
more extraordinary ſince the Philoſophy He profeſſed did 
not look upon Poverty as a thing indifferent. But of 
This hereafter. When Cinna and Marius had got the 
Power in their Hands, *twas ſoon perceiv'd that they 

came not for any Good they intended to their Country, 
but with a Defign to ruin and extirpate the Nobility 5 
for they flew as many as they could lay their hands on, 
amongſt whom was Craſſus his Father and Brother 3 as 
for Himſelf, being very young, for the preſent heeſcap'd 
the Danger; but underſtanding that he was every way 
beſet, and hunted after by the Tyrants, taking with him 
three Friends and ten Servants, with all poſſible ſpeed he 
fled into Spain, where he had formerly contracted a great 
Acquaintance, while his Father was Prætor of that 
Country; but finding all People in a Conſternation, and 
dreading the Cruelty of Marius, as if. he was already at 
their Doors, he durſt not diſcover himſelf to any body, 
but lay - hid in a ſpacious Cave near the Sca- ſhore, be- 
ging to Vibius Pacianus, to whom he ſent one of his 
rvants to ſound him; for among his other Nece ſſities he 

to be in want of ProviGons. /Fibis was well 
pleas'd at his Eſcape, and enquiring of the Servant the 
Place of his Abode, and the Number of his Companions, 
he went not te td A Lon fear of Suſpicion,” but 
come 


' wiſe. The Cave is not far from the Sea, made by the 


it void of Water pr Light, for a very pleaſant and whol- 


away with the Stream, While Craſſus remained here, 


though They within expecting him at the cuſtomary 


-concluded they were betray'd ; wherefore demanding 
what they were, and what they would have, They, ac- * 
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eommanded his Steward to provide every day a good 
Meal's Meat, and carry it and leave it upon ſuch a Stone, 
and ſo return without taking any further notice, or being 
inquiſitive, promiſing him his Liberty if he did as he 
commanded, and threatnipg to kill him if he did other- 


cloſing together of ſome Cliffs, through the Chinks of 
which enters a refreſhing and delicate Gale : When you 
are entred, you find a wonderful high Roof, and a great 
many very large Rooms one within another; neither is 


ſom Spring runs thro* the Cliffs, and the natural Chinks 


let in the Light all day long; the Air within is pure and 


clear, That which is foggy and unhealthful being carried 


the Steward brought them what was neceſſary, but ne- 
ver ſaw them, nor knew any thing of the Matter, 


times, watch'd his coming, and ſaw Him every day, 
Neither was their Entertainment ſuch as juſt to keep 
them alive, but very plentiful and delicious, for Paci- 
anus treated him with all imaginable Civility ; and con- 
fidering he was a young Gentleman, he reſolv'd to gra- 
tify a little his youthful Inclinations; for to give juſt 
what is needful, ſeems rather to come from Neceſſity 
than from a hearty Friend. Taking with him therefore 
two handſom Damſels, he ſhew'd them the Place, and 
bid them go in boldly, aſſuring them they were in no 
Danger. When Craſſus and his Friends ſaw them they 


cording as they were inſtructed, ' anſwer'd, They came 
to wait upon their Maſter, ⁊vbo lay concealed in that Cave. 
Then Craſſis perceiving it to be a piece of Gallantry in 
Vibins in order to divert him, he took the Damſels to 
him, and kept them with him as long as he ſtay' d. They 
gave an account to Vibius from time to time of what 
they wanted, and how their Caſe ſtood. One of theſe 
IN re > Ladies, 


nat 
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Ladies, tho the was then very old, tia cos, he 
had ſeen, and often heard her tell the Story. 
When Craſſus had lain conceal'd there eight Months, 
as ſoon as he underſtood Cinna was dead, he made no 
ſcruple of appearing publickly, Immediately a great 
Number of People reſorted to him, out of which he ſe- 
lected two thouſand five hundred, with whom he viſited 
many of the Cities as they lay in his Way ; and Many 
write, that he. ſacked the Town. of Malaca, though he 
ever obſtinately deny'd it. Hence, getting together ſome 
Ships, he paſſed into Africa, and joined Metellus Pius, an 
eminent Perſon, that had rais'd a very confiderable Ar- 
my; but upon ſome difference between Him and Metel- 
lus, he ſtay' d not long there, but went over to Fylla, by 
whom he was very much eſteemed. When Sylla paſſed 
over into Traly, he kept all the young Noblemen, that 
were with him, in Employment; Some he diſpatch'd 
one way, and Some Another, and Craſſus among the 
Reſt was order'd to go and levy Troops in the Country 
of the Marfians, Being to paſs through the Enemy's 
Quarters, he demanded a Guard of Sylla. Sylla, who 
did not expect to find him ſo over - cautious, reply d in an 
angry Tone, The Guard I appoint thee is thy Father, thy 
Brother, thy Friends and Relations, all murder d contrary 
to Law ; which Cruelty and Injuſtice I am now revenging 
upon the inbuman Murderers. 
Craſſus nettled at theſe Words, and inflamed with 
Reſentment and Revenge, broke boldly through the 
Enemy, and ever after behaved himſelf as One zealoufly 
affected to Sylla's Intereſt in times of the greateſt Diffi- 
culty and Danger. From hence, they ſay, firſt began 
the Emulation for Glory between Him and P 
far though *. was the younger Man, and had Ss 
diſadvantage to be deſcended of a Father that was diſ- 
efteemed by the Citizens, and hated as much as ever 
Man was; yet in theſe Affairs he appeared ſo glorious 
and great, that Sylla uſed him with ſuch particular 
Marks f Honovr and Reſpect, as he ſeldom. ſhew'd to 
3 ws were his a and Perſons of as good 
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Quality as Himſelf ; for he always ood. up when He ap- 
proached, uncover d his Head, and ſaluted him with 
the Title of Inperator: This fir'd and ſtung Craſſus, 
though indeed it was but Pompey's due to L 
for Craſſus both wanted the Experience of Pompey.; 
his two innate Vices, ſordid Avarice, and an «rem 
"Thirſt after Gain, tarniſh'd all the Luftre of his Actions. 
For when he had taken Tuder, a Town of the Umbrians, 
he was ſuſpected to have converted all the Spoil to his 
dn uſe, for which he was complained of to Sylla. But 
in the laſt and greateſt Battle before Rome itſelf, where 
Fylla was worſted, ſome of his Battalions giving ground, 
and Others being quite broken; Craſſus, who had the 
Command of the right Wing, got the Victory on his 
Side, and purſued the Enemy till it was Night, and 
then he ſent to Sylla to acquaint him with his Succeſs, 
and demand Provifions for his Soldiers. He loſt his 
Credit moſt of all in the Proſcriptioris and Sequeſtrations, 
for either he made great Purchaſes for very little Money, 
or gat conſiderable Eftates convey's over to him by way 
of Gifts and Preſents: Nay, they ſay he ſequeſtred 
One of the Breſcians without Sylla's Order, purely for 
bis on Profit, wherefore Sylla never after truſted him 
in any Publick Affairs. As no Man was more cunning 
than Craſſus to enſnare others by Flattery, ſo no Man 
lay more open to it, or ſwallowed the Bait more greedily 
than himſelf; and This particularly was obſerved of 
him, that though he was the moſt covetnus and ſcraping 
Man in the World, yet he ever. hated and railed at ſuch } 
- People, It troubled him to ſee Pompey ſo ſucceſsful.in Þ} 
all his Undertakings, ſo that he had the Honour. of 
2 Triumph before he was capable to fit in the Senate, and 
the Surname of Great conferred on him by the People. 
For one day when ſome Body was ſaying, Ponpey the 
- Gregt vas coming, he ſmiled and aſked him, by, bow 
Kully is be ? Deſpairing therefore to equal him by Feats 
of Arms, he betook himſelf to the long Robe, when by 
doing Kindneſſes, pleading, lending Money, by aſſiſting 
and voting * — that ſtood for Offices, he n 
as 
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a8 great Honour and Power, as Pompey had obtain'd from 
his many famous Expeditions : and This was peculiar to 
them, Pompey's Name and Intereſt in the City was 
- greateſt when he was abſent, but when preſent he was 
often leſs eſteemed than Craſſus, by reaſon of his Super- 
ciliouſmeſs and haughty way of living, ſhunning mean 
Company, and appearing rarely at the Forum, aſſiſting 
only ſome Few, and that not readily, that his Intereſt 
might be the ſtronger when he came to uſe it for Him- 
ſelf; whereas Craſſus being a Friend always at hand, rea- 
dy and eaſy of Acceſs, and very well experienced in thefe 
Affairs, with his Freedom and Courteſy got the better of 
Pompey's Formality. As for the Dignity of Perſon, 
Power of Perſuaſion and Gracefulneſs of Countenance, 
they were equally excellent. However this Emulation 
never tranſported Craſſus ſo far as to quarrel with Pompey, 
or ſo much as bear him any private Grudge, or Diſplea- 
ſure. It is true it vexed him to ſee Pompey and Ceſar 
more reſpected than Himſelf, yet this ambitious Jealouſy 
was clear of all Unkindneſs and Malice; tho* Ceſar, 
when he was taken Captive: by the Corſairs in Afia, 
cried out, O Craſſus, how wilt thou rejoice at my Capti- 
vity ! Notwithſtanding This, they afterwards lived 
friendly together: Inſomuch that when Cæſar was going 
Prztor into Spain, and wanted Money to ſatisfy his Cfe- 
_ gitors who fell upon him, and ſeized his Equipage, Craſ- 
fus then aſſiſted him, and was his Bail for eight hundred 
and thirty Talents. Now when the City of Rome came 
to be divided into three Factions, of which Pompey, Cæſar, 
and Craſſus, were the Leaders (for as for Cato his Fame 
was greater than his Power, being rather admired than 
followed) the ſober and ſubſtantial part were for Pompey z 
the briſk and hot-headed followed Cæſar's Ambition; 
| but Craſſus trimmed between them, making his Advan- 
tages of Both, and cauſed a great alteration in the Go- 
verament, being neither a truſty Friend nor implacable 
Enemy, but eafily angred or appeaſed according as he 
found it for his advantage, ſo that in a ſmall Space of 
time he would defend, and accuſe the ſame Laws and 
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the ſame Men, But tho' he was ſo much favoured, 
he was more feared ;-/ ſo that Srainnins, who was the 
greateſt Teizer of the Magiſtrates and Minifters of his 
time, being aſk d how he came to let Craſſus alone; Oh, 


ſays he, be carries Hay on his Horns; alluding to the 


cuſtom of tying Hay to the Horns of a Bull that uſed to 
Butt, that People might avoid him. Now the Inſur- 
rection of the Gladiators, and the Deſolation of Katy, 
which many call the War of Spartacus, began upon this 
occaſion ; One Lentulus Batiatus trained up a great many 
Gladiators in Capua (many of which were Gauls and Thra- 
cians) who not for any fault by Them committed, but 
by the injuſtice of their Mafter, were often compelled to 
fight one with Another, Two hundred of Theſe con- 


ſulted how to eſcape, but their Plot being diſcovered, 


They who had the firſt Inti mation of it, being ſeventy 
eight in number, ſeized in a Cook's Shop on his Chop- 
ping-knives and Spits, and made their Way through 
the City. In their paſſing on they. met with ſeveral 


* that were carrying Gladiators Arms to ano- - 


ther Town, which they ſeized upon and armed Them- 
ſelves 3 and having ſecured an advantageous Poſt, made 
Choice of three of their Comrades to be their Leaders, of 
which Spartacus was Chief, a Thracian Shepherd, a Man 
not only of an high and valiant Spirit, but of more Un- 
— * than could be expected from one of his Con- 
dition, and more civiliz d than the People of that Coun- 
try uſually are. When he firſt came to be ſold at Rome, 


| they ſay a Snake twined about his Face as he lay afleep ; 


and his Wife, who was of the ſame Country, a Prophe- 


teſs by Profeſſion, and particularly inſpired by Bacchus, 


into whoſe Orgies ſhe had been initiated, declared that 
This Sign portended that her Huſband would one day ar- 
rive at a tremendous Power, the Event of which would 


be glorious, This Woman was with him now, and at- 


tended him in his Flight; Their firſt Exploit was the 
— them; whoſe Arms they ſeiz d, which being fitter 
their Purpoſe, they gladly threw away their Own as 


Defeat of ſome Troops, that were ſent out of Capua to 
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 barbarous and diſhonourable. Afterwards Cladius tlie 


Prætor was ſent againſt them with a Party of three 
thouſand Men, who . befieged them in a Mountain, 
which had but one narrow. and difficult paſſage, which 
Cladius kept guarded, all the reſt was encompaſſed with 
broken and ſlippery Precipices, but upon the top A 
great many wild Vines z they cut down as many of their 
Boughs as they had need of, and twiſted them into Lad- 
ders, long enough to reach from thence to the Bottom, 


by which, without any danger, they got down All but 


One, who ſtayed behind only to throw down their Arms, 


after which he ſaved Himſelf with the Reſt. Now the 
Romans were ignorant of all This, wherefore the Slaves 
coming upon their backs, aſſaulted them at unawares, and 


took their Camp. Several Shepherds and Herdſmen 


that were feeding their Flocks and Herds in thoſe Parts, 
_ All out, nimble Fellows, went, and join'd them. Some 


of Theſe they armed completely, Others lightly only to be 
made uſe of as Scouts, The Second General ſent againſt 
them, was Publius Varinus, . whoſe Lieutenant call'd 
Furius, who attack d them with two thouſand Men, 
they fought and routed, . Then Cofſinizs, Collegue to 


tacus milled but very little of taking, as he was Bathi 
at Salenæ, from whence with great difficulty he made 
His Eſcape, but Spartacus poſſeſſed himſelf of his Bag- 
ge, and following the chaſe with a great ſlaughter, 
med his Camp and took it, where Coffinivs himſelf 
was llain. In ſhort, having defeated the General him · 
ſelf in ſeveral Engagements, taking his own Horſe and 
his Lictors Priſoners, he now was grown very great and 
formidable. However wiſely. conſidering, that he was 
not to expect to match the whole Force of the Empire, 
he marched his Army towards the Apt, . intending when 
he had paſſed thoſe Mountains, every Man ſhould make 
the beſt of his way into his own Country, Some into 


Parinus, was ſent with confiderable Forces; Him — 


Saul, and the Reſt into Thrace, But They being grown 


confident in their Numbers, and puffed up with Suceeſa, 


'|, would give no Obedience to him, but with their Excur- 


dud © kong 
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he | fions'ravaged all Italy, ſo that now the Senate was not 
ree only moved at the Indignity and Baſeneſs, both of the 
in, Enemy, and of the Inſurrection, but looking upon it as 
ch of dangerous Conſequence, both the Conſuls were em- 
ith ployed, as in a War of the greateſt Concern to the Ro- 
V2 man Name and Dignity, Gellius, one of the Conſuls, 
eir having ſurpriſed a Party of Germans, who thro' Con- 
ad- tempt and Confidence were ftragled from Spartacus, fell 
m, upon them on a ſudden, and cut them all to pieces, But 
but || Lentulus with a mighty Army having overtaken Spar- 
ms, || facus, and in a manner beſieged him in his March, He 
the {| fallied out upon him, and joining Battle, took his chief 
ves | Officers Priſoners, and made himſelf Maſter of all his 
and Baggage. As he was continuing his March towards the 
nen || Alps, Caſſius the Prætor of that part of Gaul that lies 
rts, about the Po, met him with ten thouſand Men, but be- 
dme {| ing overcome in Battle, he had much ado to eſcape Him- 
obe | ſelf, with the loſs of a great many of his Men. When 
inſt | the Senate underſtood This, they were diſpleaſed at the 
all'a || Conſuls, and ordering them to meddle no further, they 
appointed Craſſus General of the War, A great many of 
the Nobility went Volunteers under him, Some out of 
Friendſhip, and Others in Reſpect to his great Reputa- 
tion. Craſſus marched, and encamped in the Picentine 
Country, where he waited for Spartacus, who was to 

aſs through thoſe Parts. Whilft he lay there encamp'd, 
be detach d Mummius his Lieutenant with two Legions 
to take a large Circuit, and get in the Enemy's Rear, 
but upon no Account to engage or ſkirmiſſi with them. 
But Mammius, upon the firſt Occaſion that flatter*d him 
with the leaſt Hope of Succeſs, gave Spartacus Battle, 
and was defeated, Many of his Men fell in the Action, 
and of Thoſe that ſaved themſelves moſt of them left 
their Arms behind them. Craſſus rebuked Mummius ſe - 
verely, and giving the Soldiers new Arms, he made 
them find Sureties for their better keeping Them than 
they hid done the Former ; but for Five hundred that 
were the Beginners of the flight, he divided them into 
Fifties, who drew Lots, and One out of each as + on 
. nom 
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whom the Lot fell, was put to Death. Thus he reyis 
. ved the antient Puniſhment: of Decimation, which lat 
| been in diſuſe for a long time. This kind of Pumiſhs 
ment is accompanied with the greateſt Ignominy, for it 
is inflited in the Preſence. of the whole amen 
which it ſpreads a Dread and Horror. en Vie 


When Craſſus had thus chaſtis'd his Soldiers, he led 
them againſt. the Enemy; but Spartacus thinking it ſa- 
feſt to retreat, paſs d through Lucania, and ſo got to the 
Sea · Coaſt, where he met with ſome Ciliaian Pirates, and 
bargain d with them to tranſport him into Sicily, where 
at the Head of two thouſand Men, he could not fail of | 
rekindling the War of the Slaves, which was but lately | 
extinguiſh' d, and ſeemed to want but little Fuel; but 
after the Pirates had ſtruck a Bargain with him, and re- 
ceived his Earneſt, they deceived him, and ſailed away. 
He thereupon. retired again from the Sea, and pitch d 
is Camp in the Peninſula of Regium, which lies at the | 
| Foot of Ttaly.over-againft Meffina, There Crafſus eame 
, upon him, and finding that the very Nature of the Place 
prompted him to jt, and ſupplied him with every thing 
neceflary to his undertaking, he ſet upon building a Wall 
croſs the Ifbmus ; by which he at the ſame time kept 
huis Soldiers from Idleneſs, and his Foes from Forage; | 
which great and difficult Undertaking he perfected in a 
ſmall time, beyond all Expectation, making a Pitch 
from one Sea to the other, over ai Neck of Land of three 
hundred Furlongs long, fiſteen Foot broad, and as much 
in depth, and fenced it with a Wall exceeding ſtrong, 
and high. Spartacm at firſt ſlighted this Work, and 
| made himſelf merry upon it; but when Proviſions: be- 
. gan to fail, and he fonnd he was wälled in, and no more 
was to be had in the Peninſula, then taking the Qppor- 
| : tunity of a ſnowy ſtormy Night, he filled up part of the 


' 


Ditch (where the Wall was not quite finiſhed), with 

Earth, and Boughs of Trees, and ſo paſſed over the third 
Part of his Amy. Craſſus was afraid leſt he ſhould 
march directly to Rome ; but was ſoon eaſed of that Fear, 
when he ſaw many of his Men upon a Mutiny _—_ 


— 
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from him, and encamp by themſelves upon the Lucanias 
Lake, This Lake they ſay is very changeable, ſome- 
times ſweet, and ſometimes ſo ſalt, that it cannot be 
drunk. Craſſus falling upon Theſe. beat them from the 
Lake, but he could not purſue the Slaughter, becauſe 
Spartacus coming in the Nick of Time repelled the Pur- 
ſuers, and rallied the Runaways. Craſſus had api” | 
adviſed the Senate to recall Lucullus out of Thrace, and 
Pompey from Spain, but now he began to repent of it, 
and did all he cop'd to finiſh the War, before They came, 
knowing that the Honour of the Action would redoune 
to Him that came firſt to his Aſſiſtance. He reſolve 
therefore to ſet upon thoſe Troops that had revolted, and 
were encamped apart, under the Command of C. Canni- 
eius and Cartus, accordingly he ſent fix thouſand Men 
before to ſecure an Eminence that commanded the Ene- 
my, and to do it as privately as poſhble. Theſe Men 
did all they could to execute their Orders, covering their : 
Arms to prevent Diſcovery ; but they were unhappily 
diſcovered by two Women that were performing Sacri- 
fices before the Camp for the Succeſs of the Enemy. 
They had been hard put to it, if Craſſus had not come up 
on a ſudden with his Troops, and given the Enemy Bat- 
tle, which proved the moſt obſtinate and bloody of Any 
during the whole Courſe of that War, For twelve thou- 
ſand three hundred of the Enemy were ſlain upon the 
Spot, of which Number there were only Two that were, 
found wounded in the Back; all the Reſt died ſtanding 
in their Ranks, and fighting bravely. After this Diſ- 
comfiture Spartacus. retir'd towards the Mountains of 
Petilia; but Quintus, one of Craſſus his Commanders, 
and Scropha the Quæſtor, purſu' d, and overtook him 3 
but when Spartacus rally d and fac'd them, . they baſely, 
betook themſelves to Night, and had much ado to g 
off their Quzſtor, who was wounded, This Succeſ 
ruin'd Spartacus, becauſe it encourag'd the Fugitives, 
= who now diſdain'd any longer to make a flying Fight, 
Wor obey their Officers; but as they were upon their 
Margh, they came to them with their Swords in their 
Ohe Ve F Hauds, 
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Hands, and compel d them to march back again through 
Lucania, and lead them againft the Romans. This was 


what Craſſus defired with great Impatience, for he was 


told that Pompey was at hand; and indeed the Aſſem- 
blies abounded with Speakers who openly declared, that 
the Honour of this War was reſerved for Him, and that 


- at his firſt Appearance He would force the Enemy to a 


Battle, and make an End of the whole Affair at one 


puſh. Craſſus therefore deſiring to fight, encamp'd very 
'* _ | Hear the Enemy, and made Lines of Circumval lation, but 


the Slaves made a Sally, and attack'd the Pioneers, 
Now as freſh Supplies came in on either Side, and Spar- 
tacus ſeeing there was no avoiding it, ſet all his Army 
in Array, and when his Horſe was brought him, he drew 
out his Sword, and kill'd him, ſaying, VI get the Day, 
T ſhall bawe a great many better Horſes of the Enemies, and 
if I loſe it, I ſhall baue no need of This ; fo making di- 
rectly towards Craſſus, through Showers of Darts, and 
Heaps of the Slain, he miſſed him, but ſlew two Centu- 
rions that fell upon him together. At laſt, when all 
Thoſe that had attended him were fled, and He was left 
alone hem'd in by his Enemies, he ſtood his Ground for 
2 long time with an invincible Courage, and fell in the 


End overcome by Numbers. But though Craſſus made 


uſe of his Fortune, and not only did the Part of a Gene- 
ral, but gallantly expos'd his Perſon, yet Pompey ſhar'd 


in the Honour of the Action, for he met with Many that 
| fled, and flew them; ſo that he wrote to the Senate, 


That Craſſus indeed had wanguifſh'd the Fugitives in 4 
pitch'd Battle, but that He bad pluck*d up the War by the 
Roots, Pompey was honour'd with a magnificent Triumph 
for his Conqueſt over Sertoriug and Spain; but Craſſus 
did not ſo much as defire ond and it looked meanly in 


him to accept of an Ovation for a Servile War, and paſs © 


through the City on Foot. As to the Difference be- 
tween. a grand Triumph, and an Ovation, and the Diſ- 
tinction of the Terms, we have explained it at large in 


the Life of Marcellns, | Y 
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MARCUS CRASSUS.- 6; 
Vpon the Merit of theſe great Exploits Pompey was 
immediately named Conſul, and tho Craſſus had no 


| reaſon to doubt but he ſhould be named with him, yet 


he did not ſcruple to requeſt his Aſſiſtance, and defire 
his good Offices, Pompey very readily laid hold on the 
Opportunity, for he deſired by all means to lay ſome 
Obligation upon Craſſus, and zealouſly aſſiſted him with 


all his Intereſt ; Inſomuch that he declared in open Af- 
 ſembly, That he was not leſs obliged to them for bis Col- 


legue than for his own Advancement, But being entred 
upon the Employment, this Amity continued not long; 
for differing almoſt in every thing, claſhing and malign- 
ing one another, the time of their Conſulſhip paſſed 
without any. matter of Conſequence, except that _ 
ſus made a great Sacrifice to Hercules, and feaſted the 
People at ten thouſand Tables, and meaſured out to 
them Corn for three Months, Now as their Command 
was ready to expire, and they had ſummoned a general 
Aſſembly of the People, a Roman Knight, one Ovatius 
Aurelius, 2. private Country-Gentleman, mounted the 
Rofirum, and declared a Viſion he had in his Sleep, Ju- 
piter, ſays he, appeared to me, and commanded me to tell 


you, That: you ſhould not ſuffer your Conſuls to lay down 
_ their 1 7 before they were made Friends, When he 


had thus ſpoken, the People cried out, that they "ſhould 
be reconciled, Pompey ſtood till and ſaid nothing, but 
Craſſus firit offering him his Hand, I cannot think, ſays 
he, my Country-men, that I do a mean thing, and un- 
worthy myſelf. if I make the firſt Offers of Accommoda- 


Y tion and F riendſbip with Pompey, whom You your ſelvet 


2 The Great, before be was of Man's Eſtate, and 
creed him a Triumph before be was qualified to fit in 
the. Senate. This is what was memorable in Crafſus's 
Conſulſhip ; but as for his Cenſorſhip, That was alto- 
gether idle and unactive; for he neither made a Scru- 
tiny of the Senate, nor took a Review of the Knights, 
nor an Account of the People, tho' he had for his Col- 
legue Lutatius Catulus, the meekeſt of all the Romans, 
and the leaſt given to Contention, It was indeed re- 
| 9 | ported, 


vas that when Craſſus intended a violent and unjuſt 


| 5 Cicero in one of his Orations, openly charges bo 


—— 


ion, which was the reducing Ægypt to be Tributary 
to Nome, Catulus ſtrongly oppos'd it, which was the 
Source of ſuch a Miſunderſtanding between them, that 


they laid down their Office by Conſent, As for that 


great Conſpiracy of Catiline, which was yery near ſub- 
erting the Government, Craſſus was not without ſome 

Fafpicion of being concerned, and one of the Confpira- 

tors ſwore him in the Plot ; but no body credited him 


1 


aſſus and Ceſar with it, though that Speech was not 


; pu liſhed till they were Both dead; and in the Speech 


which be made upon his being elected Conſul, he de- 


CLlares that Craſſus came to him by Night and brought a 


etter concerning Catiline, confirming the Conſpiracy. 
However it were, Craſſus was ever after a bitter Enemy 
to Cicero, but was hinder'd by his Son from doing him 
ny Injury; for young Craſſus was mightily addicted to 
ning and Eloquence, and a conſtant Follower of 
Cicero, inſomuch that he put himſelf into Mourning 
when he was baniſhed, and obliged all the young Gen- 
tlemen to do the ſame ; and at laſt he wrought a Re- 


* * 


conciliation between Him and his Father. 
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When Cæſar returned from his Province he put up 
for the Conſulate, but finding that Craſſus and Pompe 
were again at Variance, he was unwilling to diſoblige 

e, by making application to the Other, and yet de- 
ired of Succeſs without * Help of One of them; 
he therefore made it his Buſineſs to reconcile them, 
making it appear, That by efrojing One the Other, they 
edvanc'd the Cicero's, the Catu 


Firs really be of no. Account, if They would join their 


orces together ; for an Union between them would ena- 
le them to manage the Affairs of the Empire as they 


pleas'd. Theſe Remonſtrances of Cæſar reconciled 
them, and They Three ſet up an irreſiſtible Power, 


which utterly ſubverted the 'Government, both as to 
Senate and People ; not that He made Them Greater 


than they were before, but by their Means he made 


i, and the Cato's, who 
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Himſelf Greateſt of All; for by the Adherents of Both 
he was gloriouſly declar d Conſul, which Office when 
he had adminiftred with Credit, they decreed him the 
Command of the Army, and allotted him Gaul for his 
Province, and. ſo placed him as in a Citadel to curb the 
City, not doubting but they ſhould divide the reſt at 
Pleaſure, when they had confirmed Him in the Com- 
mand he deſired. Pompey was moved hereto by an im- 
moderate Defire of Ruling ; but Craſſus added to his 
old Diſeaſe of Covetouſneſs, an Affectation of Trophies 
and Triumphs, to which he had been excited by the 
late glorious Exploits of Cæſar. For tho' he was ſen- 
fible that he was far ſuperior to all Others in Wealth 
and Authority, yet he could not bear to come ſhort of 
thoſe Two in a military Reputation, infomuch that this 
fatal Paſſion never leſt him till it had betray'd him ta 
an ignominious Death, and involved hig Country in un- 
ſpeakable Calamities, When Cæſar came out of Gaul 
to Luca, a great many People went thither to meet 
him, and among the teſt Craſſus and Pompey, They 
had ſeveral Conferences together, wherein they con- 
ſulted how to get the whole Management of Affairs 
into their own Hands; the only Way to which was for 
Czſar to keep his Forces on Foot, and for Pompey and 
Craſſus to get new Provinces, and conſequently new Ar- 
mies, This was no way to be effected but by having 
them choſen Conſuls a ſecond time; in which Cægar un- 
dertook to aſſiſt them by writing to all the Friends he 


? had in Rome, and ſending a good Number of his Soldi- 


ers to vote for them. 


3 This Agreement being ratified between them P 


and Craſſus returned to Rome, where their Deſign was 
preſently ſuſpected, and a Report ſpread, that this In- 
terview was for no Good to the Commonwealth. In- 
ſomuch that Marcellinus and Domitius in plain Terms 
asked -Pompey even in the Senate, if he intended to 
ſtand for the Conſulſhip, to which he anſwered, Per- 
baps be would, perhaps not; and being urged again, he 
replied, e <uould fland r the Intereſt of the Honeſ 
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* Girimens, but got of the Diſhonef. Theſe Anſwers ap- 
1 


pearing too h y and arrogant, Craſſus anſwered 
more civilly, He <vould deſire it, if it might be for the 
. e of the Publick, otherwiſe be would deſiſt. 
is Anſwer encouraged Others to put in their Claims, 
among Whom was Domitivsz But the Moment Craſſus 
and Pompey declar'd themſelves Candidates, all the reſt 
grop'd their Pretenſions out of Fear and Reſpect, 
except Domitius, Whom Cato as his Friend and Relation 
orted, excited, and encouraged not to give over, re- 
reſenting to him, That be wwas engaged in the Cauſe of 
2 For Craſſus and Pompey did not ſo much aim 
at the Conſulate as at arbitrary Power, and were not now 
putting in for an Office, but for a Seizure of the Pro- 


ces and tes. 


Theſe were Cato's Words and Sentiments, with which 


he almoſt compelled Domitius to appear at the Forum, 
where he found Many ready to join him ; for this new 
Step of Craſſus and Pompey was a great Surpriſe to the 
People, who queſtioned with themſelves, I bat ſhould 
make them defire the Confulſorp a ſecond time, and wwby 
| | nd not ſome Third Perſon ? Have 
we not ſeveral Romans worthy to be Collegues wvith Craſ- 
ſus or Pompey, and to ſhare this Honour with One of 
them ? Pompey's Party being apprehenfive of This, com- 
mitted all Indecencies and Violences, and amongſt other 
things, lay in wait for Domitius, as he was going to the 


Forum before Day- break with other Company that at- 


tended him out of Reſpect. They killed his Torch⸗ 
bearer out-right, and wounded ſeveral, Others, of which 
Cato was One, and having forced them back, and ſnut 


them up in a Houſe, they kept them Priſoners till the 


Election was over. Not long after This they again 
confined Domitizs to his Houſe, drove Cato out of the 
orum, killed Some that made Reſiſtance, decreed Cæ- 
far his Command for five Years longer, and appointed 
to Themſelves the Governments of Syria, and both the 
pains, which being decided by Lot, Syria fell to Craſ- | 
us, and the Spains to Peripey, | X , | 
; This | 


far from the City ; and' He being extremely fond of 


never thought himſelf happy till now: ſo that he had 


Age, and contrary to his Nature, for he was not much 
given to boaſting in all his Life befides ; but then being 
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This Deciſion was not difagreeable to the Multitude, 
for the People were defirous that Pompey ſhould not 85 
is 


Wife, was very glad to continue there ; but Craſſus was 
ſo tranſported with his Fortune, that twas manifeſt he 


'much ado to contain himſelf before Company and Stran- 
gers, but amongſt his Confidents he blurted out ny 
vain and childiſh things, which were unworthy of | 


rangely puft up, and his Head heated, he would not 
limit his fortune with Partbia and Syria, but looking 
on the Actions of Lucullus againſt Tigranes, and the 
Exploits of Pompey againſt Mit bridates, but Child's- 
play, he propoſed to himſelf in his Hopes to paſs be- 
yond Bactria and India, and the utmoſt Ocean; not 
that he was obliged by his Office to undertake a Foreign 
Expedition, but twas well known that Craſſus affected 
it, and Cæſar wrote to him out of Gaul, commending 
his reſolution, and inciting him to the War. When 
he was ready to ſet out, Atteius one of the Tribunes 
of the People, threatened to ſtop his Journey, and Many 
were ready to join with him, for they could by no 
means allow that any Man ſhould for no manner of 
Reaſon enter into a War againſt a People, who had ne- 
ver done them any Harm, but were in Friendſhip and 
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Alliance with them. Graſſes being alarmed at this Me- 


nace, defired Pompey. to ſtand by him and accompany 
him, for He had a great Authority amongſt them ; and 
when Several were prepared, and reſolved to obſtruct 
his Paſſage, they no ſooner beheld Pompey walking be- 
fore him with a gay ſerene Countenance, but they were 
inſtantly appeaſed, and opened on each Side, and made 
way for him; but Acteius, conſtant in his Reſolution, 
met him boldly, and firſt by word of mouth conjured 
him not to proceed; and then commanded his Serjeant 
to ſeize and detain him; but the other Tribunes not 
permitting it, they were forced to releaſe him. * 

| Og | fote 
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fore Atteius running befors to the Gate, placed on the 


Ground a Pan full of live Coals, and as ſoon as Craſſus 
was come, he threw Perfumes into it, and pouring Li- 
bations over Them, invoked certain ftrange and horri- 
ble Deities, and curſed him with moſt dreadful Impre- 
cations. Now the Romans are poſſeſſed with a Belief 
that there is ſo much Virtue in theſe ſacred and ancient 
Rites, that no Man can eſcape the effects of them, and 
that the Performer himſelf ſeldom proſpers; ſo that 
they are never made uſe of but upon important occa- 
ſions. Wherefore Atteius was very much blamed, for 


that being incenſed againſt Craſſus for the ſake of his 


Country, he nevertheleſs pronounced his Maledictions 
againſt that very Country, and by thoſe horrible Rites 
devoted it to the avenging Deities, 


Craſſus, without being in the leaſt affected with ther 


Imprecations of Atteins, proceeded to Brunduſium, and 
though the Sea was very tempeſtuous, he had not pati- 
ence to wait, but went on Board, and loſt many. of his 
Ships in his Paſſage, and with the remnant of his Forces 
marched a-foot through Galatia, where, meeting with 
King Deiotarus, who though very old, was building a 
New City; Craſſus told him by way of Rallery, Tour 
Majeſiy begins to build at the tevelfth Hour, Neither do 


you, ſays he, O General, undertake your Parthian Fxpe- * 


dition very early in the Morning; for Craſſus was then 
threeſcore years old, and ſeemed ſtill older than he was. 
At his firſt coming, things went as he would have 
them, for he made a Bridge over the Eupbrates without 


much Difficulty, paſſed with his Army in ſafety, and 


took in many Cities of Meſopotamia, which yielded 
_ themſelves up voluntarily. One only, where a Tyrant 
call'd Apollonius had uſurped the Authority, had the 
Courage to reſiſt, and ſlew about a Hundred of his Sol- 
diers, Wherefore drawing, down all his Forces againſt 
it he took it by Storm, plunder'd it of its Riches, and 


ſold all the Inhabitants. The Greeks call this City Ze- 


nodotia, and upon the taking of it Craſſus permitted the 


Army to ſalute him Inperator; but it look' d mean and 
; Poor, 


— * 
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poor, as if he deſpair d of any nobler Achievement, 


when he was ſo exalted with ſuch a Trifle, After 
This, he placed ſeven thouſand Foot and a thouſand 
Horſe in Garriſon in his new Conqueſts, and then re- 
turned to take up his Winter Quarters in Syria. There 
he was met by his Son, a young Gentleman of great 
Hopes, who had been honoured with ſeveral military 
Rewards conferred on him by Ceſar, from whom he 
was ſent with a thouſand choice Horſe out of Gaul to 
the Aſſiſtance of his Father, Here Craſſus ſeemed to 
commit his firſt Error, unleſs you will allow the whole 
Expedition to be one; for whereas he ought to have 
gone forward and ſeiz'd Babylon and Seleucia, Cities 
that were ever at Enmity with the Parthians, he gave 
the Enemy time to provide againſt him; beſides he 
ſpent his time in Syria more like an Uſuret than a Ge- 
neral, for he took no account of the Arms, nor Diſci- 
pline of his Soldiers, but was very exact in computing 
the Revenue of the Cities, and weighing the Treaſure 
that was in the Temple of Hierapolis, He ſent to all 
the Towns and Communities a Lif Sante the 
Number of Soldiers they were each of them to levy re 
ſpectively, and when they were raiſed, he exacted Mo- 
ney from them, and diſcharged them, whereupon he 
Joſt his Credit, and made himſelf deſpicable, . it 
The firſt Omen he met with of his future Misfor- 
tunes, was from this very Goddeſs of Hrierapolis, whom 
Some call Venus, Others Juno, Others Nature, or the 
Cauſe that produces all things out of Moiſture, and in- 
ſtructs us in all Good; for as they were coming out of 
the Temple, young Craſſus ſtumbled, and his Father 
fell upon him. When he had drawn his Army out of 
their Winter Quarters, Ambaſſadors came to him from 
Arſaces King of Parthia, who in few Words delivered 
their Commiſſion to him. They told him, If the Ar- 
my vas ſent againſt bim by the People of Rome, be de- 
nounced a mortal War, and wwould give no Quarter; but 
if (as he underſtood it was) Craſſus, againſi the Conſent 
of the Romans, bad invaded bis Country purely to lag | 
* $ 


/ 
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bis own inſatiable Avarice, then their King would be 
more merciful, and taking pity upon Craſſus bis ue 
would ſend back thoſe Soldiers xvhom he looked upon rather 
as befieved, than in a Garriſon. Craſſus told them with 
an arrogant Air, that be would return his Anſwer at Se- 
leucia; whereat Pagiſes the Chief of them ſmiling, 
ſhew'd the Palm of his Hand, ſaying, Hair wilt grow 
here, Craſſus, before Thou wilt ſee Seleucia; ſo they re- 
turned to their King Hyrodes, and told him that he muſt 
prepare for War, Several of the Romans that were in 
Garriſon in Meſopotamia, with great hazard made their 
eſcape, and told Craſſus the danger was worth his Con- 
eern ; for that They by experience knew the number of the 
Enemy, and their manner of fighting, when they aſ- 
faulted their Towns, And as it is the Cuſtom of People 
in a Fright to make the Objects ſeem greater than they 
really are, They added, that it was impoſſible to eſcape 
them by Flight, and as impoſſible to 'vvertake them ꝛuben 
they fied; that they bad new ſtrange forts of Weapons 
as ſwift as fight, that pierced whatever they met with, 
before one could ſee who threw ; that their Cataphracti, 
or Men armed at all points, were ſo provided that they 
would beat down every thing that oppoſed them, and give 
way to not bing. This Account very much cooled the 
Courage and Reſolution of the Soldiers, for till then 
they thought there was no difference between the Par- 
thians, and Armenians and C:ppadocians, who tired Lu- 
_ eullus in following and purſuing of them, and were per- 
ſuaded that the Difficulty of the War confiſted only in 
the tediouſneſs of the March, and the trouble of chaſ- 
Ing Thoſe that durſt not come to handy-blows, ſo that 
the danger of a Battle was beyond their Expectation; 
wherefore the Officers, among whom was Caſſius the 
Queſtor, adviſed Craſſus to proceed no further at pre- 
ſent, but take new Meaſures upon the Whole : At the 
fame time the Soothſayers told him in private, that Who 
the Omens were unlucky, that the Sacrifices were 
not acceptable, but portended diſmal Conſequences, 
This had no manner of weight with Craſſus, who 
ie ON hearken'd 
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hearken'd to None but Thoſe who exhorted him te | 


e proceed. 9 85 
bs But That which confirm'd him the moſt, and forti- 
r fied him in his Reſolution, / was the Arrival of Artu- 
h aſdes King of Armenia, who came to his Aid with fix 
ouſand Horſe, which were ſaid to be only the King's 
g. Life-guard, for he promiſed him ten thouſand Cuiraſſiers 
u more, and thirty thouſand Foot, all to be maintained 
e- at his own Charges. This Prince perſuaded Craſſus to 
invade Parthia by the way of Armenia, where he would 
in not only ſupply his Army with Forage, but his Paſlage 
would be more ſecure, by reaſon of the Roughneſs of 
on- the Country, and a continued Chain of Mountains, 
which were almoſt impaſſible to Horſe, in which the 
main Strength of the Parthians, conſiſted, Craſſus re- 
zple turned him but cold Thanks for his readineſs to ſerve 
hey him, and the Splendor of his Aſſiſtance, and told him, 
ape ¶ be was reſolved to paſs thro Meſopotamia, where be had 
ben t a great many brave Roman Soldiers; whereupon the 
pon: Armenian took his Leave, and returned home. | 
| As Craſſus was paſſing his Troops over a Bridge, 
acti, I which he had built croſs the Euphrates, near a Town. 
called Zeugma, many ftrange and ſupernatural Thun- 
give ders were heard, and the Lightning flaſh'd upon the 
the Army, and during the Storm, a Hurricane broke down 
the Bridge, and carried part of it away: And two 
Thunderbolts fell upon the-very place where the Army 
was going to encamp; and one of the General's Horſes ' 
richly harneſſed, ran away with the Groom upon his 
Back, leap'd into the River, and was ſeen no more, It 
likewiſe ſaid, that when they went to take up the 
Treat Standard, the Eagle turned its Head backward of 
Its own Accord; and that after he had paſſed over his 
umy, as they were diſtributing the Proviſions among 
he Soldiers, they firſt gave them Lentiles and Salt, 
hich the Romans account ominous, and Tokens of 
ourning, for which reaſon they are offered upon the 
ombs of the Dead. Moreover, as Craſſus was haran- 
ing his Soldiers, he let fall a Word which firuck a 
8 | 2855 great 
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gest Terror in the Army ; for faid he, f will break | 


' down the Bridge, that none f you may return; and when ; 


he perceiv'd the ill effect that inconſiderat᷑ Word had 
wrought among the Soldiers, inſtead of correfting it, 
or explaining what he meant by it to Thoſe who were 
ſo much concerned' at it, he wou'd not do it out of 


meer ſtubbornneſs. In ſhort, when the uſual Sacrifice 


was performed for the purifying of the Army, the Prieſt 
preſenting him with the Entrails, he let them flip out 
of his Hand; and when he ſaw the Standers-by con- 
cerned at it, he laugh'd and ſaid, See zwhat it is to be an 


old Man, but I'll bold my Sword faſt enough. 


— 


At the ſame time he began his March along the Eu- 


Pbrates with ſeven Legions, little leſs than four thou- 


ſand Horſe, and as many light-arm'd Soldiers. He. had 
not been long upon his March before his Scouts re- 


turned, declaring that not one Man appeared, but that 


they ſaw the footing of a great many Horſes which 
ſeemed to retire and f „ as if they had been purſued ; 
whereupon Craſſus conceived great hopes, and the Ro- 
mans began to deſpiſe the Parthians, as Men that would 
not face them, nor ſtand an Engagement; but Caſſius" 
and the reſt ad viſed him to 7 . bis Army in ſome of 
the Garriſon Towns, and runain there till they could get 
certain Intelligence of the Enemy; at leaſt to make to- 
evards Seleucia, and keep by the River, that ſo he might 
Bawe the convenience of $bips to bring him Proviſions, 
which might always accompany the Army, and the River* 
would ſecnre them from being environ d, and if they 


ſhould fight it might be upon equal terms. As Craſſus 


was confidering hereupon, there came to the Camp an 
Arabian Tribune, named Ariamnes, a cunning ſubtle. 
Fellow, and one who was the chief Cauſe of all the 
Misfortune that befel them. Some of- Pompey's old 
Soldiers knew him, for he had ſerv'd with them under 
Him, and had received ſome Kindneſſes from him, and 
was therefore looked upon as a ſure Friend to the Ro- 
mans. But he was now ſuborn'd by the King's Offi- 


Cars, and ſent to Craſſus to entice him, if poſſible, from 
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the River and Hills into the Plain, where he might be 
LH ſurrounded, for the Parthians defired any thing rather 
RS than be obliged to meet the Romans face to face. This 
Trickſter coming into the Camp, began firſt by extoll- 
ing Pompey as his Benefactor, for he had ſo ſmooth a 
' Tongue that it was hard to determine whether he was 
more knaviſh, or eloquent. Then he ſeemed to admire 
| the good Fortune of Craſſus, who was at the Head of 
: an Army ſo fine, and well- appointed. He wonder d at 
Him for ſpinning out the War, and waſting his time in 
Preparations, when his Feet were of more uſe to him 
than his Arms, againſt thoſe Men who taking with 
them the moſt valuable of their Effects, and all Thoſe 
for whom they had the greateſt Tenderneſs and Aﬀec- 
U tion, had deſigned long ago to fly for Refuge to the 
% _ Seythians or Hyrcanians, But, continued he, ſuppoſin 
t ' they were to fight, at leaft You ought to make what ba 
Wi Tor can, before the King, recovered out of bis Fright, 
| can draw his Forces togetber 5 for you ſee Surena and 
 Syllaces who are ſent to amuſe You, and binder your fur- 
ther Progreſs, but the King himſelf keeps at a Diſtance, 
and bas not the Heart to appear. But This was all a 
Lye; for Hyrodes had divided his Army into two Parts, 
with one he in Perſon waſted Armenia, revenging him- 
ſelf upon Artua ſdes, and ſent Surena againſt the Ro- 
mans, not out of Contempt as Some pretend,. for there 
is no likelihood that he ſhould deſpiſe Craſſus, one-of 
the chiefeſt Men of Rome, to go and fight with Artu- 
aſdes, and invade Armenia; but for my part I believe 
he apprehended the Danger, and therefore he waited for 
the Event, and was willing that Surena ſhould firſt run 


vile the hazard of a Battle, and ſtop the Enemy. Nor was 
; OM this Surena an ordi Perſon, but for Wealth, Fa- 

old mily, and Authority, the ſecond Man in the Kingdom, 
* 58 and for Courage and Proweſs he was the Firſt; neither 


nd kk was he exceeded by any in Stature, and the Comelineſs 
| No 2, of his Perſon. Whenever he travelled, tho' alone, he 
Off had a thouſand Camels to carry his Baggage, two hun- 
dred Chariots full of Concubines, a theuſand Men com- 
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pleatly armed for his Life-Guards, and a. great many 

more rp and for the Vaſſals and Slaves, hat 

were in his Retinue, they amounted at leaſt to ten 


thouſand. Befides This he inherited from his Anceſ- I. 
tors the Honour of ſetting the Crown upon the King's 


Head at- his Coronation, It was Surena who- recalled 
this very King Hyrodes from Exile, and reſtored him to 
the Throne, It was He who took the great City of 
Seleucia, where he was the Firſt that ſcaled the Walls, 
and with his own Hands beat off all Thoſe that op- 
pos'd him, And though at that time he was not above 
thirty Years old, he was counted wiſe and diſcreet ; 
wherein he had much the Advantage of Craſſus, who 
was eaſy: to be impoſed upon, firſt through his childiſh 
Confidence, and afterwards becauſe he was daſtarded and 
cow'd by his Calamities. When Ariamnes had thus 
work'd upon him, he drew him from the Rivers into 
_ vaſt Plains, by a Way that at firſt ſeemed, pleaſant and 
_ eaſy, but afterwards very troubleſom by reaſon of the 
Depth of the Sand, without Trees and Water, and of 
fo prodigious an Extent, that the Eye could not reach 
to the Limits of it; ſo. that they were not only, ſpent 
with Thirſt, and the Difficulty of the Paſſage 5 but 
thrown into the utmoſt Deſpair by an uncomfortable 
unbounded Proſpect, where no Plant, Stream, Hil- 
| Jock, or green Herb was to be ſeen, and where they. 
had nothing in View but Heaps of burning Sand, which 

like the foaming Wayes of a tempeſtuous Sea, encom- 
paſſed and ſwallowed up his Battalions. This was ſuffi- 
cient to make him ſuſpect he was betrayed, of which 
there was no room left to doubt after the Arrival 
of Meſſengers from Artuaſdes, That Prince informed 
_ Craſſus, That be wpas engaged in a blpody War with Hy- 
rodes, abb had invaded his Country ; ſs that now it was 
Impoſſible for bim to ſend bim any Suctours. Wherefore 
be adviſed Craſſus to turn back, and draw towards Ar- 
. meniaze zvbere <vith their joint Forces they might give 
' Hyrodes Battle; but if he puld not follow that Ad 

rice, be conjured lim at leafs never to encamp in any plat 
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py open Country favourable to the Cavalry, but to keep cloſe _ 
that #9 the Mountains. Craſſus out of Anger and Vanity 
ten diſdain'd to return him an Anſwer, but told his Meſ- 
cel. Afengers, That at preſent be was not at leiſure to mind the 
cel. | | 1 g by a 4 
ne's © Armenians, but that in due time he would call upon them, 


and puniſp Artuaſdes for bis Treachery, This Anſwer | 
by no means pleaſed Caſſius, however he forbore giving 


of {any more of his Advice to Craſſus, who he ſaw could 
alls, not reliſh it, but taking the Traitor aſide he vented his 
op- pleen upon Him, and loaded him with Curſes. M bat 
ove evil Genius, O thou worſt of Men, ſaid he, brought thee © 
et: to our Camp, and with what Charms and Potions baſt 
„he 1 hou: bewitched Craſſus, and perſuaded bim to fling bis 
diſh Army into theſe unbounded Deſarts, into this ſs of 
and Sand, and to chooſe a March fitter for a Captain of Ara 
; "OK bian Robbers, than the General .of a Roman Army? 


The Barbarian being an artful Fellow, and One who 
coyld turn himſelf into all Shapes, anſwered Caffius 
The with great Humility, and conjured him to have Pati- 
of ence yet a little longer. After This he palled up and 

ch | down through the Soldiers Files, and under Pretence of 
cheering them, asked in a Scoff, What, do you think 
Wy | u are marching through Campania, expecting eve 
ni 1 __ to find Strings, sf Shades, and ae — Tak | 
bs; of Entertainment? You muſt conſider. that you are now | 


hey traverſing the Confines of Arabia and Aſſyria. Thus he 
ich managed them like Cbildren, and before the Cheat was 
. "diſcovered, he rode away: not but that Craſſus was 


177 privy to his going, for he had perſuaded Him that it 
ich was for His Service, and that he would go and contrive 
how to diſorder the Affairs of the Enemy. It was ob- 


* ſerved that Craſſus came not abroad that Day in his 

"i purple Coat-Armour, ſuch as the Roman Generals uſe 

„ar | to wear, but in a black Robe, and that as ſoon as he \ 
fore | Perceived it, he went and changed it. And the Standard- 

"ol Bearers had much -ado to take up their r 

"9 which ſeemed to be fixed to the Ground, of which 

4d Craſſus took no other Notice than to laugh at it, and 


haſtening their. March, he compelled his Infantry to 
RS ie "OW "Ws OE keep 
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keep pace with the Cavalry, till ſome few. of the 
Scouts returned, and reported, that their Fellows were 
lain, and they hardly eſcaped, that the Enemy was at 
hand, and reſolved to give them Battle. This Report 
brought a general Confternation upon the whole Army, 
but no one was ſo ſenſibly affected with it as Craſſus | 
Himſelf, The Fright and Confuſion he was in impaired | 

| His Reaſon, and in that Hurry of Thought he drew up 7 
his Army. At firſt he followed the Advice of Caſſius, |! 
and opened the Ranks and Files as wide as poſſible, that 
they might take up as much Space as could be, to pre- 
vent their being ſurrounded, and diftributed the Horſe 
into the Wings; but afterwards changing his Mind, he 
drew up his Army in a Square, and made a Front every 

5 Way, each Front conſiſting of twelve Companies, to 
every one of which he allotted a Troop of Horſe, that 
no part might be deſtitute of the Aſſiſtance of the Ca- 
valry, but that the whole Body being equally covered 

might charge with the greater Confidence. and 18315 
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Caſſius commanded one of the Wings, young Craſſus 
t' other, and Himſelf was in the middle. Thus they 
marched on till they came to a little River named Bo- 
Jiffus, a ve inconfiderable one in itſelf, but very 
grateful to the Soldiers, who had fuffer'd fo much by. 
Drought and Heat in their March over a barren a 
ſandy Deſart. Moſt of the Commanders were of the 
Opinion that they ought to remain there that Night, 
and inform themſelves as much as ble of the Num- 
ber of the Enemies and their Order, and ſc. march 
againſt them at break of Day; but Craſſus was ſo ex- 
i alted at the Eagerneſs of his Son, and the Horſemen 
: that were with him, who deſired and urged him to lead 
them on, and engage, that he commanded Thoſe that 
had a Mind to it, to eat and drink as they ſtood in 
their Ranks ; and before they had all well done, he led 
them on, not leiſurely and by flops, as if he was going 
to. Battle, but kept on his Pace as if he had been in 
Haſte, till they ſaw the Enemy, contrary to their Ex- 
pectation, neither ſo many nor ſo magnificently armed 


* 


ling than the Rays of the Sun, and 
Iron Trappings of their Horſes. At their Head ap- 
pé'ared Surena, who was Himſelf the, talleſt and come- , 
*Zlieft Man in the whole Army. The Sweetneſs of his 
Looks, | 
q much Manhood as he really, was Mafter of; for his 
Fice was painted, and his Hair parted, after the Faſhion 
of the Medes, whereas the other Parthians look d more 
terrible, and with their Hair  ſhaggy,..alter. the Manger 
of the Scythians, Their firſt Deſign, was with. their. 
© Lances to beat down and force back, the firſt Ranks of 
the Romans; but when they perceived the Depth of 
their Battle, and that the Soldiers kept their Ground, 
they made a Retreat, and pretending to ſeparate and 
break their Orders, they encompaſs'd the Remans round, 
ere they were aware of it. Then Craſſus commanded 
bis Light-armed Soldiers * charge in, but they had not 
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as the Romans expected; for Surena had cunningly hid 
Zhis main Force behind the firſt Ranks, and to prevent 
their being diſcovered by the Glittering of their Ar- 
mour, he commanded them to cover it with their Coats, 
and Skins of Beaſts. | 3 


When both Armies were near, and ready to engage, 


tlie General had no ſooner given the Signal, but imme- 
diately all the Field rung with 2 hideous Noiſe, and 
1 N Clamour; for the Parthians do nat excite their 


en to Action with Cornets and Trumpets, but with 


a a ſort of hollow Inſtruments cover d with Lea: her, and 
ſutrounded with Braſs Bells, which being beaten inceſ- . 
2 ſantly, make a diſmal Noiſe, which ſeems compounded 
Zof the bellowing of wild Beaſts, and violent Cracks of 
Thunder; for they wiſely conſider d that of all the 
3 Senſes, That of Hearing moſt, effectually diſturbs, the 
Mind, agitates the Paſſions, and ſub 
ſtanding. W 


| \ ſubverts the Under- 
'hen they had iufficiently terrified the R- 


Z mans with that firange, Noiſe, on a ſudden throwing off 
the Covering. of their Armour, they ſeemed all on Fire 
from the poliſh'd Brightneſs of their Casks and Cui- 


tafſes, which were made of Margian Steel, more ſparla- 
— from the Braſs and 


and Effeminacy of his Habit, did not promiſe 


gone 
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gone far, before they were received with ſuch a Shower 


of Arrows, that they were glad to retire amongft the 
Heavy-armed, which was the firſt Occafion of their 
Diſorder and Terror, when they perceived the Strength 
and Force of their Weapons, againſt which no Armour 
was of Proof, but they pierced through every thing 
that came in their Way, The Parthians divided them- 
ſelves, and began to ſhoot from all Sides, without aim- 


ing at any particular Mark ; for. indeed the Order of | 


the Roman Battle was ſo cloſe, that they could not miſs 
if- they would, and the Wounds they gave were deep 
and terrible, not only' on account of the Weight and 
Force of their Arrows, but from the Size and Flexibi- 
lity of their Bows, which by their Pliantneſs almoſt 
join'd their two Ends together when they were bent, 
and by their Length gave ſuch a Scope to the String, 


that the Arrow was drawn up to the Head, and dif-- | 


charged with ſuch an impetuous Rapidity, that nothing 
could withſtand it. Now were the Roman in a moſt 
deſperate Situation, for if they kept their Ranks, they 


were wounded mortally, and if they quitted them, and 
charged the Enemy, tho* they could make no Impreſ- 
ſion upon Them, they were ſtill equally Sufferers' 


Themſelves. For the Parthians would run from them, 
and at the ſame time let fly at them; for of all the 


People in the World, next to the Scyrbians, they are ; 
the moſt expert in that Art, which is wiſely contrir d; 


for in Flying they ſave their Lives, and in Fighting 
they * — the Diſhonour of a Flighht. The Romans 
at firſt had ſome Comfort to think, that when. they 


_ " Had ſpent all their Arrows, they would either give 


over, or come to Handy-ftrokes ; but when they un- 


derſtood that there were ſeveral Camels loaded with 
Arrows in the Reer, and that when the firſt Ranks 


had diſcharged Thoſe they had, they wheeled off, and 


took more; then Crafſus, ſeeing no End of his Miſe- 
ries, was out of all Heart, and ſent to his Son to en- 
deavour at all Events to engage the Enemy before he 
was quite ſurrounded, for it was at Him one of the 
hath. 5855 | Wings 


* 


b elſe defigning to entice young Craſſus 


Þ they had already conquered, 


the Fields they raiſed ſuch a Duft from the Heaps 
Sand with which it abounded, that the Romans could 
neither ſee nor ſpeak to one another, and, for want of 
Room, tumbling together on Heaps, they were lain, 


N 
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Wing of the Parthians chiefly aimed, and endeavour'd 
to take in the Reer; wherefore the young Man taking 
with him thirteen hundred Horſe (a 'thoufand of which 
= had from Ceſar) five hundred Archers, and eight 

mpanies of the beſt-armed Soldiers that were next at 


| hand, be wheeled about, with a Defign to charge the 


Parthians, But They, whether it was that they feared 
to ſtand an Army in ſo good Array, (as ſome think) or 
as far as they 
could from his Father, turned their Backs and fled. 


N N This young Craſſus crying out with a loud Voice, 


ey dare not fland us, with full Speed purſued them. 
He had with him Cenſorinus and Vegabacebus, both fa- 
mous, One for his Courage and Proweſs, the Other for 


being of a Noble Family, and an excellent Orator, both 


intimate Friends of Craſſus, and his Cotemporaries. The 
Horſe thus puſhing on, the Infantry ftaid little behind, 
being exalted with Hopes and Joy, for they ſuppoſed 
d now were only pur- 
ſuing, till, when it was too late, and they were got 
too far from the main Body, they perceiv'd the Strata- 
gem, for They that ſeemed to fly, now turned again, 


ö and a great many others joined them, Hereupon young 
Craſſus made a Halt, thinking that the Enemy, when 


they ſaw them ſo few in Number, would venture to 


q come to a cloſe-Engagement. But the Barbarians plac- 
ing their Cuiraſſiers in the Front, "diſperſed their Light 
3 Horſe, who wheeling round them incloſed them on 


every Side, without cloſing with them, and ſcouring 


not by a quick and eaſy Death, but with intolerable 


© Pains and Convulſions; for, rolling among the Darts, 
they lingered away of their Wounds, and when they 
would by force pluck out the barbed Arrows, they 
caught hold of the Nerves and Veins, ſo that they tore 
mud tortured Themſelves, Many of them died my 
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and They that ſurvived were incapable of Action; for 
when young Craſſus exhorted them to charge the Cui - 
raſſiers, they ſhewed him their Hands nailed to their 
Shields, and their Feet ſtuck to the Ground, ſo that 
they could neither fly nor fight. Wherefore he charged 
in briskly with his Horſe, and made a gailant Onſetz | 
but the Fight was very unequal with reſpect both to 
the Offenſive Part, and the Defenſive ; for the Romans 
with their weak and little Javelins, truck againſt Tar- | 
gets that were of tough raw Hides, or well-temper'd 
Steel; whereas the naked Bodies of the Gauls were ex- 
| poſed to the ſtrong Spears of their Enemy. Theſe were 
| the Troops on whom he chiefly depended, and indeed 
" he wrought Wonders with them, for they would catch 
hold of their Spears, and. ſeizing on the Enemy, they 
would pull them off from their Horſes, and fling them 
| on the Ground, where they could ſcarce ſtir by reaſon 
of the Heavineſs of their Armour; and many of the 
| Gauls quitting their own Horſes, would creep under 
1 Thoſe of the Enemy, and ſtick them into the Belly. 
This made them unruly through the Exceſs of Pain, ſo 
| that bounding and riſing upon their hind Feet, they. |! 
| threw their Riders, and tranipled upon Them and the # 
|| Enemy promiſcuouſſy. But That which diſtreſſed the *" 
Gauls moſt of all was the exceſſive Heat and Thirſt, to 
which they had not been accuſtomed, They likewiſe / 
loſt moſt. of their Horſes, for making full ſpeed againſt 
the Partbian Cuiraſſiers they ran themſelves upon their 
Spears and Javelins, ſo that they were forced to retire 
towards the Foot, and carry off young Craſſus, who 
Vas dangerouſly wounded, _ 13 
As they were drawing off they obſerved a ſandy Hil- 
g lock at a ſmall Diſtance from them, and retzeated to it. 
There tying their Horſes to one another, and placing 
them in the Middle, they joined their Shields together, 
| and as it were intrench'd themſelves behind them, 
thinking it would prove ſome Defence againſt the Bar- 
'  barians, but it fell out quite contrary ; for when Troops 
re drawn up on a Plain, the Front, in ſome meaſure, | 
E OY ; 
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7! ſecures Thoſe who are behind; but when they are upon 
2 Hill, the Inequality of the Ground making the Rear 
appear above the Front, they are All equally expoſed to 


the miſſive Weapons of the Enemy. This was the 
Caſe of the Romans, who lay All open to the Aſſault 


1 of the Barbarians, and had nothing to do, but bewail 


their inglorious Fate, which had brought them to an 
untimely End, without allowing them an Opportunity 
of uſing their Arms, and making the Enemy ſenſible of 
their Valour. . | | | 

Young Craſſus had with him two Greeks, who had. 
ſettled in a Town not far diſtant, called Carre. The 
Name of One of them was Hi „ and of the 
Other Nicomachus, Theſe Men preſſed him to retue 
with them to a Town called Iſcbnæ, which had declared 
for the Romans, and was not far diſtant. But he gene» 
rouſly reply*d, That there wwas' no Death: ſa cruel as to 
oblige bim to abandon fo many gallant Men, «vho bad ſas 
crificed their Lives for his Sake. At the ſame time he 
conjured them to provide for their own Safety, em- 
braced and diſmifſed them. Then being unable to make 
ufe of his own Hand, which was diſabled by an Arrow, 
he preſented his Side to his Armour-bearer, and com- 
manded him to run him through. It is ſaid Cenſorinus 
fell in the ſame manner, 265 that Yegabacchus flew 
Himſelf, as did moſt of the Principal Officers; the reſt 


I fell, behaving thenuelves with much Courage and Reſo- 
'F lution to the very laſt, The Parebians took about five 
hundred Priſoners, and when they had cut off the 


Head of the Son they marched againſt the Father, 


' whoſe Affairs were in the following Poſture. After he 


had commanded his Son to fall upon the Enemy, and 
Word was brought him that they were flying, and the 
Romans in hot Purſuit after them, and at the ſame time 
obferved that He himſelf was not fo vigorouſly attack d 
as before, for Many of them went to join Thoſe who 
were going againſt young Craſſus, he began to take Heart 
2 little, and drawing his Army inte an 8 
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Poſt, expected every Moment when his Son would re- 
turn from the Purſuit, - | 15 . 
Of all the Meſſengers his Son had ſent to advertiſe 
him of his Danger, the Firſt fell into the Hands of the 
Barbarians, who put them to the Sword; the Laſt 
hardly eſcaping, came and declared, That Publius.was 
loſt, unleſs he had ſpeedy Suceours. At this News 
Craſſus was diſtracted by a Croud of Paſſions, and ſo 
diſcompoſed in his Mind, that he had no longer the uſe 
of his Reaſon, being on the one Hand fearful of the 
main Chance, and on the other careful for his Son's 
Preſervation, but at laſt he reſolved to moye to his 
Aſſiſtance, In this Reſolution he order'd the Army to 
march; but that very Moment the Parthians, who 
were returning from the Defeat of Young Craſſus, ar- 
rived with loud Exclamations, and Songs of Victory, 
which render d them ftill more terrible. At the . ſame 
time their Drums and Tymbals ſeemed to rend the Air 
with a frightful Noiſe, and rung in the Ears of the 
| Romans, who knew it was a Prelude to a freſh Engage- 
ment. The Barbarians brought the Head of young 
Craſſus upon the Point of a Spear, and when they were 
come ſo near that it could be known, they asked with 
an inſolent Scoff who were hit Parents, and to what 
Family he belonged, For, ſaid they, it is impoſſible that 
fo brave and gallant a Gentleman, ſhould be the Son of 1 
pitiful a Coward as Craſſus. This Sight diſmayed the 
Romans above all their other Cal-mities, for it did not 
incite them to that Courage to which Men are naturally 
prompted by the Defire of Revenge, but with a Horror - 
ahd Trembling, that deaden'd them. In the mean 
time Craſſus behav'd himſelf with more Conſtancy and 
Reſolution than uſual, and outdid Himſelf in this ter- 
riblę Diſaſter, For he paſſed through the Ranks, and 
told them, This, dear Countrymen, is my own peculiar 
Loſi, but the Fortune and the Glory of Rome 7s 15 e and 
whtainted ſs long as You are ſafe 3 but if any one be con- 
eernet for my Loſs of the beſt of Sons, let him ſhew it in 
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revenging him »pon the Enemy: Take away their Jay, 
revenge their Cruelty, nor be diſmayed at what is paſt z 
for wpboever attempts great Matters, muſt meet <vith* ſome 


Diſappointments : Neither did Lucullus overthrow Ti- 


granes, nor Scipio, Antiochus, without Effuſion of Blood: 


Our Anceſtors bave loft a thouſand Ships on the Coafts of 
Sicily, and 'boxw many of their beſt Generals and Com- 
manders in Italy? and yet notwithſlanding theſe Loſſes 
they never failed to overthrow the Conquerors, for the 


State of Rome did not arrive to this Height by Fortune, 


but by Perſeverance and Virtue, Craſſus endeavoured by 
this Diſcourſe to revive the Courage o hls Soldiers, but 
he hardly found One among them the better for what 
he ſaid; and when he order'd them to ſhout for the 
Battle, he perceived the whole Army diſpirited, for the 
Shout They gave was faint, hollow and unequal, where- 

as That of the Enemy was clear and bold, When they 
came o the Attack, the Light Horſe. of the Parthiens 
flanked the Wings of the Romans, and annoy'd them 


with their Arrows, whilſt the Infantry attacking them 


with their Spears in the Front, drove them into a nar- 
row Space, and confined, as in a Pound, All but Thoſe 
who ruſh'd upon them with a deſperate Courage, to 
avoid dying a moſt painful Death by their Arrows, For 
they could not do the Enemy much Damage, but they 
drew this Benefit from their Roldneſs, they were ſud- 
denly difpatched by the large Wounds they received, 
for the Barbarians puſhed their long thick Spears with 
ſuch Violence, that they often run through two Men 
at once. EE 1 88 

In this Manner the Fight continued till Night came 
on, and parted them. When the Parthians retreated, 
they declared in an inſulting Manner, That they 2vould 
allow Craſſus one Night to mourn for the Loſs of bis Son, 


unleſi he thought it more expedient to his Affairs to go vo- 


luntarily, and ſurrender himſelf to Arſaces, rather than 
be forcibly carried to bim; Accordingly they went, and 


- EF encamped in Sight of the Roman Army, in a certain 
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that they ſhould compleat their Victory. 


Aſſurance that the next Day would be their Own, and | 


This proved a moſt uncomfortable and diſmal Night 
to the Romans. They neither thought of burying their 
Dead, or taking care of the Wounded, who moſtly : 
died under Pains unexpreflible. They were all employed 


in lamenting their Own Misfortunes, for they ſaw there 


was no Poſſibility of eſcaping either by remaining in 
their Camp till it was Light, or by committing them- 
ſelves under the Covert of the Night to that immenſe * 
Plain, of which they could ſee no Bounds or Limits. 
Beſides, their Wounded Men would not ſuffer them to 
make uſe of this laſt Expedient; for to take them with | 
them would retard their Flight, and if they left them 


| behind, their Cries and Moans would give the Enemy | 
Notice of what they were doing. | 


Tho' they were ſenſible that Craſſus was the fole | 


Cauſe of their deplorable Caſe, yet they were all deſi- 
rous to ſee him, and hear what he had to ſay. But He 


had thrown himſelf on the Earth in a remote Corner 


with his Head covered, and lay as a great Example of 


the Inſtability of Fortune to the Ignorant and Unthink- 


ing, but to the Wiſe and Conſiderate a more fatal Ex- 


ample of the Effects of Raſhneſs and Ambition, which 
would not ſuffer him to be ſatisfied with being the Firſt © 
among ſo many Millions of Men, but made him think 
he was inferior to all Mankind whilſt there were Two 
that were his Superiors. . e ; 

Octavius His Lieutenant and Caſſius came to wait on 
him, to rouſe and comfort him, but ſeeing him wholly 
abandoned to his unutterable Grief, and deaf to all 
their Conſolations and Remonſtrances, they called a 
Council of War, in which it was reſolved, that the 


-Army ſhould march, and that the Camp ſhould be 


raiſed without Sound of Trumpet. At firſt theſe Or- 
ders were obſerved with a profound Silence, but it was 
not long before the Sick and Wounded finding they were 
to be left behind, a ſtrange Confuſion and Tumult, with 
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Zan Outcry and Lamentation, ſeized the Camp, and a 
| Trembling and Dread fell upon them, as 
were at their Heels; by which Means now and then 
g turning back, now and then ſtanding to their Order, 


if the Enemy 


3 ſometimes taking up the Wounded that followed, ſome- 
times laying of them down, they waſted all the time 


5 ke had to-ſpare, ſo that of all that Army three hun- 


| dred Horfe-only eſcaped under the Conduct of Ignatius, 
who arriving about Midnight to Carræ, called to the 
3 Watch, and bid them tell Coponius the Governor that 
E had fought a very great Battle with the Partbi- 


ans, and without explaining himſelf farther, or telling 
vrho he was, he made ftraight to the Bridge Craſſus had 


laid over the Eupbrates, by which Means he ſaved Him- 


| ſelf and his Men, but was condemned by all the World 
for deſerting his General. However this Meſſage to 
1 Coponius proved of great Service to Craſſus; for ſuſpect- 
ing by this haſty and confuſed Delivery of himſelf, 
that II was not well, he immediately ordered the G- 
Iriſon to be in Arms, wind as ſoon as he underſtood that 


Craſſus was upon the Way towards him, he went out to 


meet him, and receiv'd him with his Army into the 


; Toun; but the Parthtans, although they perceiv'd 
heir Diſlodgment in the Night, yet did they not purſue 
hem; but as ſoon as it was Day, they came upon Thoſe 
hat were left in the Camp, and put no leſs than four 


Sthouſand of them. tv the Sword, and with their Light 


orſe pick'd up a great many Straglers. One of the 


Wieutenants of Craſſus, called Vurgontinus, being ſepa- 


ated in the Night with three Cohorts from the Army - 


Woft his Way, and was next Morning found on a riſing 


Ground by the Barbarians, who attack'd him, arid 
New the whole Party except Twenty, who with their 


| Swords drawn forced through the' thickeſt of the Ene- 


y; whilſt the Barbarians. admiring their Courage, 
opened their Ranks to the right and left, and let them 
4 piſs without any further Moleftation to Carre, 

Soon after a falſe Report was brought to Surena, that 


Praſſus with his principal Officers had efcap'd, and that 
| Thoſe 
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Thoſe who were got into Carræ were but a confuſed F 
| Rout of inſignificant People, not worth any further! 
| Purſuit. Suppoſing therefore that he had loſt the very 
Crown and Glory of his- Victory, and yet being uncer-: 
tain whether it was ſo or not, and therefore not able to 
reſolve whether he ſhould befiege Carre or follow Craſſus, | 
he ſent one of his Interpreters to the Walls, command- 
ing him in Latin to call Craſſus Himſelf or Caſſius, and 
tell them, that Surena demanded a Conference with 
them. As ſoon as Craſſus heard This, he embrac'd the 
Propoſal, and ſoon after came up a Band of Arabians, 
who very well knew the Faces of Craſſus and Caffius, as 
having been frequently in the Reman Camp before the 
Battle. They having eſpied Caſſius from the Wall, told 
him, That Surena defired a Peace, and woould give them © 
ſafe Convoy, if they would make a League with the Xing 
his Maſter, and withdraw all their Garriſons out of Me- 
ſopotamia; and This be thought moſt adviſable for both | 
Parties, before things came 1 — Caſſius greedily 
embracing the Propoſal, deſired that a Time and Place 
might be appointed, where Craſſus and Surena might 
have an Interview. The Arabians having charged them- 
ſelves with the Meſſage, went back to Surena, who was 
not a little rejoiced that he had got Craſſus thus in the 
Toil 3 Wherefore he came up the next Day with his 
Army, inſulting over the Romans, and declaring, that 
if they expected any Mercy they muſt inſtantly deliver 
up Craſſus and Caſſius, The Romans were much pro- 
voked at this double Dealing, adviſed Craſſus to lay aſide 
his long and fruitleſs Hopes of the Armenian Succourz, 
and reſolve to fly. This Defign ought to have been 
kept Secret from all the Inhabitants of Carre, till it 
was put in Execution, but Craſſus Himſelf could not con- 
ceal it from the moſt treacherous of Mankind, Andro- 
machus; nay, he was To infatuated, as to chooſe him for 
bis Guide, The Parthians had from Him punctual In- 
telligence of all that paſſed ; but it being not cuſtomary *' 
with Them, and then eſpecially hazardous for them to 
engage by Night, Craſſus choſe that time to begin hie 
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confuſed Flight 3 and the truſty Andromachus, leſt he ſhould get 


oon was got out of Scorpio, he told them, That be 


lrabians, | vas moſt afraid of Sagittarius; and ſo quickening his 
Mus, as March he got with five hundred Horſe ſafe into Afyria. 


fore the Dthers there were, who having got honeſt Guides, took 
all, told their Way by the Mountains called Sinnaca, and got 
we them into Places of Security by Day-break ; theſe were five 
be King Shouſand under the Command of Octavius, a very gal- 
F Me- Sant Man: but Crafſus fared worſe ; for Andromachus 
for both Thad ſo entangled him in the Fens and rough Ways, that 
greedily Pefore he could get clear of them, the Parthians were at 


1d Place Sis Heels. There were with him four Cohorts of Le- 
might ionary Soldiers, and a very few Horſemen, with whom 
d them- Raving with great Difficulty got into the Way, and not 
vho was eing above a Mile and half from O#awvius, inftead of 


in the FWoing to join him, he retreated unto another Hill, nei- 
vith his her ſo defenſible nor unpaſſable for the Horſe, but yet 
g, that ing under the Hills of Sinnaca, and continued in al 
deliver Ridge through the Plains. Ofavius could ſee in what 


Panger the General was; and Himſelf, at firſt but ſlen- 
Jerly follow'd, came in to his Reſcue. Soon after tha 
ccours, Weſt upbraiding one another with Baſeneſs, in forſaking 
ye been heir Officers, marched down, and falling upon the 
*till it Parthians, drove them from the Hill, and compaſ 

ot con- Freſſus about, and fencing him with their Shields, they 
"Reclared that their General ſhould never lie expoſed to a 


him for Parthian Arrow, ſo long as there was a Man of them 
val In- ft alive. Surena therefore perceiving his Soldiers grew 


aint in their Attack, and knowing that if the Romans. 

Hould ſpin out the Battle till Night, they might then 
is "in the Mountains, and Wr he betook 
5 A * a. 4 2 himſ 
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himſelf to his uſual'Craft ; for ſome of the Priſoners 
were ſet free, who had heard a contrived Diſcourſe: in, 
the Camp, that the King did not deſign a War to be 
purſued with the 'utmoſt Extremity againſt the Romans, 
but rather by his gentle Treatment of Craſſus to make a 
Step towards a Reconciliation between the two Empires; 
and the better to carry on his Deſign, the Barbarians de- 
ſiſted from fighting, and Surena himſelf going gently to- 
Wards the Hill, unbent his Bow, and held out his Hand, 
inviting Craſſus to an Agrrement ; and withal aſſured 
him, That the King bis Maſter bad thus far made Prof 
of the Roman Force and Courage contrary to bis Inclina- | 
tions, and in his own Defence; that now be deſired no 
other Contention, but That of Kindneſs and Friendſbip, By 
making a firm Alliance, and permitting them to go away | 
in Safety. Theſe Words of Surena Some received joy- | 
fully, and accepted the Offer; but Craſfis, who had 
ſufficient Experience of their Perfidiouſneſs, and not be- 
ing able to aſſign any Reaſon for this ſudden Change, 
gave little Credit to them, and took time to conſider z ? 
but the Soldiers cried out and adviſed him to treat, af- 
terwards upbraided and affronted him, ſaying, That be 
expoſed Them to the Slaughter by conſtraining Them to 
Fight againſt an Enemy armed, with wvhom He bad not 
the Courage to confer, tho" they appeared before bim and + 
courted bim to it wvithout their Armour, He tried firſt to 
prevail with them by Intreaties, and told them, That 
if they would have patience till Evening, they migbt ger 
into the Mountains and Paſſes, unacceſſible for Horſe, and 
fo be out of Danger of the Parthian Darts: and withal 
he pointed out the Way with his Hand, intreating them 
not to neglect their Preſervation, wobich preſented itſelf to 
them, But when they mutiny*d, and claſhed their Tar- 
gets in a threatning Manner, he was over-power'd and 
forced to go; and turning about at parting, ſaid, Tow, 
Octavius and Petronius, and the reft of the Commanders 
ebbich are preſent, are Witneſſes of the Neceſſity I lie un- 
der, and of tha Indignities and Violence offered to my Per- 
fon ; however when You are got into a Place of Safety, 
. N declare 
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© Gclare to all the World, that Craſſus periſbed rather by 


e Subtilty of bis Enemies, than by 3 and Per- 
Niouſneſt of bis Friends and Countrymen, But Ofavius 
End Petronius would not ſtay behind, or ſuffer him to go 
own by Himſelf, but attended him. As for the Lic- 
| th They would likewiſe have waited upon him, but 
e diſmifled them. The Firſt Perſons the Barbarians 
Ent to meet and receive him, were two Mongrel Greeks, 
Trho leaping from their Horſes made him a profound 
Reverence, and deſired him, in the Greek Language, to 
nd Some of bis Retinue before, that they might ſee that 
zurena wat a Man of Honour, and that both He and 
Wboſe about bim were diſarm d. But Craſſus anſwered, 
2 5 be bad entertained the leaſt Concern for Life, be 
y would never have, intruſted himſelf in their Hands; and 
ent two Brothers, the Roſcii by Name, to enquire on 
Frhat Foot they were to treat, and what the Numbers 
ere to be on each Side. As ſoon as they appeared, 
Furena ordered them to be ſeized, and advancing — 
he Spur with the principal Officers of his Army, as ſoon 
s be was in Sight, bat is it I ſee, ſaid he, «a Roman 
Emperor on Foot, and Myſelf and Retinue on Herſe-back ! 
ring bim a Horſe immediately. But Craſſus replied, That 
bere wwas no Error committed on either Side, for they Both 
rer each according to the Cuſtom of his own Country. 
arena told him, That froni that time forward there wwas 
League betwixt the King bis Maſter and the Romans, 
ut that Craflus muſt go with bim to the Banks of the Eu- 
Iyphrates zo fign it; for you Romans, added he, are ſame- 
bing forgetful of your Articles and Agreements, and theres 
ere need ſome remarkable Sign to keep it in your Memory 3 
and at the ſame time reached out his Hand to him. 
Craſſus gave order that one of his Horſes ſhould be 
brought, but Surena told him, There vas no need be 
fHould put himſelf to that Trouble, for the King his Maſter 
lad ſent bim One as a Preſent : and immediately a Horſe 
Nuith a golden Bit, and very rich Trappings, was brought 
vp to him, and Himſelf forcibly put into the Saddle, by 
WM: | N 3 Same 
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Some belonging to the King, who ſwitched the Horſe 
to make him go the faſter, Octavius was the Firſt that 


was ſhock' d at this Uſage, and therefore ran, and ſeized | 
the Bridle, At the ſame time Perronius, one of the 
Tribunes, and ſoon after the reſt of the Company that 
attended Craſſus, came in, and endeavour'd to ſtop the 
Horſe, and remove the Barbarians that ſurrounded him. 
Thus from pulling and thruſting one another, they came 
to a Tumult, and ſoon after to Blows, Ocr̃avius draw—- 
ing his Sword, killed a Groom belonging to one of the | 
Barbarians ; and One of them getting behind Ocravius, 
killed Him. Petronius being Without his Shield received 
a Blow on his Breaft-plate, at which he leap'd from his 
Horſe unhurt. That very Moment Craſſus was killed | 
by a Parthian called Pomaxaithres ; Others ſay he was 
Killed by ſome other hand, and that Pomaxazthres cut 
off his Head, and his Right Hand. But both the One 
and the Other are founded only upon Conjecture. For 
of all Thoſe that were then preſent, Some of them were 
Killed as they were fighting near Craſſus, and the Reſt | 
taking to their Heels got to their Comrades opon the 


Hill. 


The Parthians followed. them thither cloſe, and | 
told them, that Craffus had indeed received the Punifh- | 
ment be juſtly deſerved, but that Surena invited the reſi to 
come down from the Hill without Fear, giving them bis 
Word for their Safety. Upon this Aſſurance Some of " 
them came down, and ſurrendered ; the Reſt taking the 
Advantage of the Night diſperſed, But of Theſe very 
Few got ſafe off, moſt of them being chaſed” by the 
Arabians the next Day, and put to the Sword. It is 
generally ſaid, that in all twenty thouſand Men were 
flain, and ten thouſand taken Priſoners,” Surena ſent | 


the Head and Hand of Craſſus to Hyrodes the King, 
who was then in Armenia. At the fame time he cauſed | 
x Report to be ſpread about that he was bringing Craſſus | 
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alive to Seleucia, and prepared a ſort of burleſque Pro- 


an ceſhony which by way of Inſult vnd DeriGon he named 
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bis Triumph. He had among his Priſoners a Roman 
called Caius Pacianus, who very much reſembled Craſſus. 
Him they dreſſed in a Barbarian Habit, order'd him to 
anſwer to the Title of Craſſus and Emperor, and ſet him 
on Horſeback at the Head of the Troops. A Band of 
Trumpeters and Lictors marched before him, bearing the 
Rods and Axes, and mounted upon Camels. They 
hung the empty Purſes of the Romans at the Ends of the 
Rods, and fixed the Heads of the Slain freſh bleeding on 
the Points of the Axes, He was followed by a Com- 
pany of Courtezans of Seleucia, All excellent Muficians, 
finging Songs full of ſcurrilous Reflections upon the 
Effeminacy and Cowardiſe of Craſſus + 

The Deſign of this burleſque Shew was to amuſe, and 
divert the Peqple. But what followed had ſomething 
in it more grave and ſerious. Surena, not content with 
this Farce, convened the Senate of Seleucia, and pro- 
duced before them the obſcene Writings of Ariſtides, 
called the Milefacks, This was not a Forgery contrived 
on purpoſe to blacken the Romans, for thoſe Works 
were really found in the Baggage of Roſcizs, , and gave 
Surena a good Handle to reflect upon the Romans, who 
were not able even in the time of War to abſtain from 
ſuch wanton Writings and Practices. However when 
Swrena had done all he could to expoſe and exclaim 
againſt the Manners of the Romans, it appeared to thoſe 
Senators that Æſop ſpoke like a wiſe and knowing Man, 
when he ſaid, That all Men carry a Wallet on their 
Sheulders ; that in the Part Before they lay their. Neigh- 
bouts Faults, and in That Bebind their own, Fort 
obſerved that Surena had put into the fore part thoſe 
Mileſian Obſcenities, and in That behind his own Vo- 
luptuouſneſs and Senſuality in that Infamous Retinue he 
dragged after him, which gave Ground to believe that 
another Sibaris was to be found in the Midſt of Partbia; 
for he was followed by an infinite Number of Chariots, 
which were for the Uſe of his Concubines, and an Equip- 
age ſuitable to it; ſo that his Army reſembled Vipers, 
1 fe , | and 
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and that ſort of Serpents. called Scytalg ; for the Head 
look'd terrible with Spears, Arrows, Darts, and Horſe- 
men, but the Tail conſiſted of Courtegans, Muſick, Songs, 
Diſſolution and Debauch. Raſcius indeed was not to be 
excuſed; but ſure the Parthians had forgot (when they 
exclaimed thus at the Milefiacks) that many of the Royal 
Line of the Arſacideæ had been born of Milgſian and Jonian * 
Strumpets. Whilſt theſe things were doing, Hyrodes 
had ſtruck up a Peack with the King of Armenia, and | 
made a Match between bis Son and that Prince's Daugh-» 
ter; their Feaſtings and Entertainments were very ſump» 
2 and ſometimes ſome Grecian Compoſitions ſuit - 
able to the Occaſion were recited amongſt them: for 
Hyrodes was not altogether ignorant of the Greek Lan- 
guage ; and Artuaſdes was ſo expert in it, that he wrote 
Tragedies, Orations, and Hiſtories, Some of which are 
fill extant. . Whilſt they were in the Height of their 
Feafting and Merriment, Sillaces arrived one Night at 
the Palace Gate with the Head of Craſſus. The Tables 
were not yet removed, and in the Moment whilſt Jaſon 
an excellent Tragedian of the City of Tyalli was repeat · 
ing ſome Pieces of the Bacchanals of Euripides, and the 
Tragical Adventures of Pent belis and his Mother Agave, 

and whilſt All that heard him were applauding him, Sil 
laces enter'd into the Hall, adored the King, and laid at 
his Feet the Head of Craſſus. At the Sight of This the 
Parthians clap'd their Hands, and made the Hall ring 
with their Acelamations and Applauſe. The Waiters by 
the King's Order invited Si//aces to ſeat himſelf at the 
Table, whilſt Faſon delivering to one of the Mimi the 
Habit of Pentheus, and dreſſing himſelf in that of Agave, 
took up the Head of Craſſus, and like a real Bacchanal 
full of Enthuſiaſm ſung that Part, where Agave deſcend- 
ing from the Mountains, and bearing upon her Thyrſus 
the Head of Pentheus, which ſhe fancied to be the Head 

of a young Lion, ſaith, : 


eve bunted down a Lion's Whelp to-day, , 
Ad from the Mountains bring a Noble Prey. Thi 
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ne whole Company were highly delighted with. thoſe 
erſes; and as they continued. to fing the following 


ines, which are a Dialogue between Agave and the 
horas, and where the Chorus aſks, * 8 


Cho. bat happy Hand the fatal Monſter flew ? 
Ag. I claim that Honour to my Courage dus. 


| Pomaxaithres, who was ſitting at. the Table, roſe, and 


| would have taken the Head from Jaſon, inſiſting that 
— thoſe Words were more properly to Ri by Him than 
s ſuits that Actor; ſince the Death of Craſſus was an Honour 
1+ for due to Him. The King was highly pleaſed at this 
t Lan. Scuffle; and, according to the Cuſtom of the Parthians, 
wrote dave Pomaxaithres the Reward due to Such as had killed 


the General of the Enemy, and to Jaſon the Actor he 
pave a Talent. Thus truly Tragical did Craſſus's Expe- 
dition prove, ending in what they call an Exodium. But 
yet the divine Juſtice fail'd not to puniſh both Hyrodes 
For his Cruelty, and Surena for his Perjury : for Surena 

ot long after was put to death by Hyrodet, out of mere 

Envy to his Glory; and Hyrodes Himſelf having loſt his 
Son Pacorus (who was ſlain in a Fight with the Raman: 

falling into a Diſeaſe which turned to a Dropſy, had 
3 Aconite given him by his ſecond Son Phraaters The 

Poiſon working only upon the Diſeaſe, and carrying 
away the dropfical Matter with it, the King began to 
recover on the ſudden ; ſo that Phraates at length was 
forced to take the ſhorteſt courſe, and ſtifled him with 


N this Compariſon, we muſt in the firſt Place allow 
that the Wealth of Nicias, compared with that of 
Craſſus, was accumulated by more honeſt, or at leaſt 

by Means leſs blameable, It is true, no one can ap» 
prove the Works Nicias carried on in the Mines, whers 
they uſually employ Profligates, or Barbarians, moſt of 
them in Chains, who periſh ſooner or later in thoſe un- 
_ Wholſom ſuhterraneous Caverns. But if We compare 
this Manner of acquiring Wealth with that of Craſſus, Þ 
who enrich'd himſelf either by Sy/la's Proſcriptions and 
Confiſcations, or by the Purchaſe of Houſes, which he 
bought when they were on Fire, and when it was deem- 
ed impoſſible to ſave them from the Flames, we ſhall ' 
find it more allowable, and more becoming a Man of 
Probity. Craſſus publickly and profeſſedly made uſe of 
thoſe Arts as other Men do of Huſbandry, and of 2 ; 
their Money out to Intereſt ; and for thoſe other Crimes, | 
with which he was charged, and which he always de- 
nied, ſuch as taking Money for his Vote in the Senate, 
his pillaging his Allies, his courting Widows to be made 
their Heir, and concealing Criminals in his Houſe for 
Reward.; Theſe are things of which Nicias never fell 
under the leaſt Suſpicion. On the contrary, he was ra- 
ther laugh'd at for giving Money to Sycophants, merely 
out of timorouſnieſs ; a Courſe indeed that would by no 
means become a Pericles or Ariſtides; but was neceſſary 
for Him, who by nature was deſtitute of good Aſſur- 
ance. It was for juſt ſuch an Action as This, that Ly- 
"eurgus the Orator afterwards valued himſelf” to the Peo- 
ple; for being accuſed of having bought off one of thoſe 
informing Sycophants with Money, and ſtopp'd his 
Mouth, It is a great Pleaſure to Me, ſaid he, to reflect, 
that having adminifired your Affairs for ſo long a time, I 
ann as laſt accuſed rather for giving than receiving. If 
5 5 | we 
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we conſider them with reſpe& to their Expences, we 
ſhall find Thoſe of Nicias to flow from a publick Spi- 
rit; for He with a laudable Ambition expended vaſt 
Sums in Offerings to the Gods, endowing Schools, and 
in publick Shews, It may perhaps be faid, that all 
that Nicias laid out this way, and the whole Eftate that 
remained to him after, was but a Mite in Compariſon 
to what Craſſus ſpent at one time, when he feaſted fo 
many Thouſands of People, and gave them whereupon to 
live for a long time after. To This I anſwer, that it 
is well known that Vice is nothing elſe but an Irregu- 
larity, and Contrariety in the Manners, eſpecially when 
We fee a Man apply That to honeſt and laudable Pur- 
, which he had been gathering by diſhoneft and 

ful Methods. - So much for their Riches, and the 

Uſe they made. of them. As for their Management in 
Publick Affairs, no Craft, Injuſtice, or arbitrary Ac- 
tion, can be objected to Nicias; On the contrary, he 
was trick d by Alcibiades, and whenever he had Octa- 
ſion to appear in the Aﬀemblies of the People, he con- 
ſtantly behaved himſelf with great Fear and Precaution. 
Whereas Craſſus was generally blamed for his Infidelity, 


Prevarication, and Fickleneſs in his Friendſhips and En- 
mities. And as for Violence, he cou'd not Himſelf 


deny his hiring Aſſaſſines to murder Cato, and Domitius, 
that he might the better compaſs his Ends, and obtain 
the Conſulate, Taen at the Meeting of the People for 
diſpoſing of the Provinces, Many were wounded, and 
Four killed out-right. And This puts me in mind of a 


7 Paſſage which I had forgot in the Relation of his Life, 


which was that he ſtruck with his Fiſt one Lucius Ana- 
lius a Senator, for contradicting him, and drove him 
out of the Court bleeding. As Craſſus was to be blamed 
for his Tyrannical and n ſo is Nicias 
no leſs to be condemned for his Puſillanimity, and 
Meanneſs of Spirit, which made him ſubmit himſelf to 


the baſeſt and moſt profligate ſort of Villains; but in 
IF this reſpect, Craſſus ſhewed himſelf more Noble-ſpirited 


and Magnanimous ; who having to do not with fuch 
| Fellows 
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Fellows as Cleon or Hyberbolus, but with the Magnif- 
cence of Ceſar, and the three Triumphs of Pompey, 
would not ftoop, but bravely: bore up againſt their Joint- 
"Intereſts ; and carried the Dignity of Cenſor even from 
Pompey Himſelf, For a Miniſter that truly loves his 
Country ought not to regard how inyidious the thing is, 
but how noble and uſeful, and by the greatneſs of bis 
_ Intereſt to overpower Envy; but if be will be always 
aiming at ſecurity and quiet, and yield to Acibiades up- 
on the Bench, and to the Lacedæmonians at Pylus, there 
are opportunities enough of Retirement, and he may 
fit ſnug in a Corner at Athens, out of the noiſe of Bu- 
 fineſs, and weave to himſelf Garlands of dull and quiet | 
Inactivity. His defire of Peace indeed, and to finifh | 
that tedious War, was a Divine and truly Grecian De- } 
fign ; nor does Craſſus deſerve to be compared to Him 
on this Account, although he had enlarged the Roman 3 
Empire from the Caſpian Sea to the Indian Ocean. 
However, in a State where there is ſome ſenſe of Vir- 
tue left, a powerful Man ought not to give way to the 
III- affected, or expoſe the Government to Thoſe that 
are uncapable of it, nor ſuffer high Truſts to be com- 
mitted to Such as want common Honeſty. This did 
Nicias, who by his Connivance raiſed Cleon, a Fellow 
remarkable for nothing but his loud Voice ' and brazen 
Face, to the command of an Army, Indeed I do not 
. commend Craſſus, who in the War with Spartacus was 
more forward to fight than became a diſcreet General, 
though he was put upon it by a point of Honour, leſt | 
that Pompey by his coming ſhould rob him of the Glory 
of the Action, as Mummius did Metellus at the taking 
of Corinth: But Nicias's Proceedings are inexcuſable; 
for he did not yield up to his Competitor the Charge of 
-Genęral at a time when there was any hkelihood of 
Succeſs; but when he knew the Expedition would be 
very hazardous, he then reſolved to take care of him- 
ſelf, and left the Commonwealth to ſhift for itſelf ; in 
which he acted very contrary to Themiſtocles, who when 
he ſaw a Man of no Merit, an ignorant. unthinking 
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Magniz- Fellow, like to be named General in the War againſt 
Pompey, the Perfians, which would have brought the State into 
ir Joint- manifeſt Danger, he bought him off with a round Sum 
en from of Money, and made him drop his Pretenſions; neither 
oves his did he act like Cato, who ſtood for Tribune of the 
thing is, People in à critical Conjuncture, when he ſaw the 
> of his Times were like to be full of Trouble and Danger. But 
always ¶ Nicias reſerved himſelf for the Command, when he was 
ades up- to march againſt Minoa, Cithera, or the poor Melians, 
is, there but drew his Neck out of the Collar, when they were 
he may to buckle with the Lacedæmonians; and committed the 
of Bu- Fleet, the Soldiers, their Arms, and the Command, at 
nd quiet a time when the Exigence of their Affairs required an 
0. finiſh Officer of conſummate Wiſdom and Experience, to the 
ian De- © Voskilfulneſs and Temerity of Cleon. Wherein he not 
to Him only betray'd his own Honour, but the Intereſt and 
> Romnn Preſervation of his Country. For this Reaſon he was 
Ocean, Mafterwards in a manner preſs'd to the Sicilian Expedi- 
of Vir. tion, in ſpite of all he could ſay or do to get himſelf 
to the Yexcyſed from it. For Men generally believed that his 
ſe that Back wardneſs to it did not proceed from any reaſonable 
Grounds he had within himſelf of the Inexpediency of 

the Expedition, but was the Effect of Sloth and Effe- 
minacy, which induced him to deprive his City, as 
much as in Him lay, of the Conqueſt of Siciſy. But 
after all, This is a great Sign of the high Opinion they 
had of him; tho“ he was always averſe to War, and 
Wearneſtly declin'd the Command, yet they always pitch'd 
upon him as the moſt experienced and ableſt General 
ory they had, Whereas Craſſus, though he always deſired 
fit, yet he never cauld obtain it but in the Servile War, 
and then he got it for want of other Officers; Pompey, 
tells, Lucullus, and his Brother, being otherwiſe 
employed; altho' he was at that time at his higheſt 
Pitch of Interef and Reputation, Which makes it 
probable that even They who were moſt in his Intereſt, 
were perſuaded, with the Comic Poet, that be was fit 
er any thing but War. But this Perſuafion was of no 
Benefit to the Romans, who were over-powered by his 
11 inoxdinate 


the Glory of having aimed at great things; for whilſt 
Cæſar was reducing the Weſt, and ſubduing the Gault, 
the Germans, and the Britons, He in the mean time was 
for planting the Roman Eagles in the Eaft, for ſubduing 
a, and puſhing his Conqueſts to the Indian Ocean. 
hich was no more than what Pompey aimed at, and 
ucullus attempted. But They were Perſons of a ſedate } 


Femper, and preſerved their Reputation with all Man- 
Kind, tho' they engaged themſelves in the ſame Project 
with Craſſus, and had the ſame Ends in View. For | 
when the Province of Afia was affigned to P by a 
— of the People, the Senate oppoſed it with Vi- 
pour ; and' when News was brought to Rome, that Cæſar 
te 
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a word, running Hyrcazia,. Suſa, and Rafria, he had reduced 
ainſt his all thoſe Kingdoms to Roman Provinces ? In a w 
raſſus in of Juſtice is to be uialated, as Euripides has it, and we 
the Ca- grow impatient of Repoſe, and have no taſte of our pre- 
ie Cauſe ſent Enjoyments, it is not to be violated for the ſake of 
in This, ſo inconfiderable a Place as Scandia, or to raze Mende, 
be con or goin Chace of the Eginetæ, who have abandoned their 
Captain, on Country, and like Birds ſhelter'd themſelves in fo- 
ofe vain © reign Climates, but it muſt be for more valuable Pur- 
ow-Citi- I poſes 5 we are to ſet a higher Price upon Injuſtice, and 
prevent not commit it for every trifle, as, if Juſtice was a vile 
Trary ex- worthleſa thing beneath our Notice. For They who 
fans, as cry up Mexander's Expedition to the Sky, and con- 
cceſs, in demn That of Craſſus, are in my Opinion much in the 
eny him wrong, and do not judge of the Actions of the One 
Ir whilſt or the Other fr Nature of them, but from the 
e Gauls, Event. 8 | e + 20g 
ime was I we conſider them in their military Capacities, we 
ubduing © ſhall find that Nicias performed many brave Exploits, 
Ocean. for he overthrew the Enemy in ſeveral Encounters, and 
at, and was very near making himſelf Mafter of Syracuſe ;- and 
a ſedate the Misfortunes with which he was overwhelmed, were 
II Man- not all to be charged upon Himſelf; Some were owing 
Project to his own Sickneſs, and That with which his Army 
v. For came to be infected, and Some to the Envy and III-will 
by a of his Fellow-Citizens, Whereas Craſſus committed ſa 
ith Vi- many Faults, that he put it out of the Power of Fortune 
at Ceſar © to be any ways favourable to him; ſo that it is not ſa 
ns, Cats much to be wonder d at, that his Folly ſhould be overe 
to the come by the Power. of the Parthians, as that it ſhould 
s from de ſo prevalent as to overcome the good Fortune of the 
ho had Romans, > ' 
t Cat's: In their Ends they were very like, for they Both 
gether died unhappily ; but with this Difference, that One of 
| How them always expreſſed a great Attention and Reſpect to 
xcefſive © every thing that related to Divination, which the Other 
t them neglected and deſpiſed, Now it is very difficult to judge 
n that 1 | which of them took the wiſeſt and ſafeſt Method; tho" 
d over- 12 * 
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in all Appearance, the Errors committed thro ſome re- 
Jigious Motive or Principle authoriſed by Cuſtom im- 
memorial, and acknowledged by all Mankind, are more 
pardonable than Thoſe which ariſe from the Spirit of 
Preſumption and Obſtinacy, which makes a Man think 
Himſelf above Law, tho* never ſo well eftabliſhed. This 
may farther be ſaid in reſpect to the Death both of the 


One and the Other, that Craſſus is much leſs to be 


blamed than Nicias, foraſmuch as He did not ſurrender 
himſelf voluntarily, he was hot bound, nor abuſed with 
vain Hopes; He only gave way to the preſſintz Inſtances 
of his Friends, and ſuffered cohtrary to the Law of 
Nations : Whereas Nicias, in hopes of ſaving a ſhame- 
ful ignominious Life, voluntarily ſubmitted himſelf to 
his Enemies, which made his Death the more unpity d 
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URIS reports that Eumenes the Cardian was 
che Son of a poor Waggoner in the Thraciar 
mw Cherſoneſus, but liberally educated, both as 
Scholar and a Soldier; and that while he 
vas but young, Philip paſſing thro" Cardia, 


diverted himſelf with a ſight of the Training, and other 
Exerciſes of the Youth of that place; among Whom 


Eumenes performing with the greateſt addreſs and acti- 
vity, Philip was ſo pleaſed with him, as to take him 
into his Service? But They ſeem to ſpeak more pro- 
bably, who tell us, That Philip adyanced Eumenes for 
the Friendſhip he bore to his Father, whoſe Gueſt he 


had ſometime been. After the Death of Philip, he con- 


tinued .in the Service of Alexander, with the Title of 
his prineipal Secretary, but in as great Favour as the 
moſt intimate of his Familiars, being eſteemed as wiſe 
and faithful as pay Perſon about Court : So that he went 


General in the Expedition againſt India, and ſucceeded 
in the Command of Perdiccas, when Perdiccay was ad- 


vanced to That of Hepbæſtion then newly deceaſed, 


Et 
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Wherefore after the Death of Alexander, when Neopte» | 
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lemus, who had been Captain of his Life · guard, ſaid, That 
Himſelf bad followed Alexander <vith Shield and Spear, 
but Eumenes only with Pen and Paper, the Macedonians 
Jaugh'd at him, as knowing very well, that beſides other 
particular Marks of Favour, the King had done him the 
Honour to make him a kind of Kinſman to Himſelf by 
Marriage. For Alexander's firſt Miſtreſs in Afia, by 
whom he had his Son. Hercules, was Barſine the Daugh- 
ter of Artabazus: Now, in the famous Diftribution of 
the * Ladies amongſt his Captains, Alexander gave 
one of her Siſters named Apame to Ptolemy, and the 
Younger, who was likewiſe called Barſine, to Eumenes. 
Notwithſtanding theſe particular Marks of his Favour he 
frequently incurred Alexander's Diſpleaſure, particularly 
ence upon the ſcorce of Hepbæſtion: For the Quarters 
that had been taken up for Eumenes, Hepbæſtion aſſigned 
to Euius a Muſician, Whereat Eumenes in a Rage 
went with Mentor to . Alexander, and. upbraided him 
aloud, telling him, That the way to be. regarded woas to 
throw away their Arms, and turn Fidlers or Tragedjans ; 
inſomuch that Alexander at firſt took their Part, and 
chid Hepbæſtion: But ſoon after he changed his Mind, 
and was angry with Eumenes; accounting the Freedom 
he had taken, to be rather intended as an Affront to the 
King, than a Reflection upon Hepbæſtion. Afterwards; 
when Nearchus was to be ſent with a Fleet into the Gulf 
of Perſia, Alexander borrowed Money of his Friends (his 
own Treaſury being exhauſted) and would have had three 
hundred Talents of Eumenes ; but He ſent a Hundred 
only, pretending that it was not without great difficulty 
he had raiſed ſo much. Alexander neither "complained, 
nor took the Money; but gave private order to ſet the 
Tent of Eumenes on fire, deſigning te take him in a ma- 
nifeſt Lye, when his Money was cartied out; but before | 
that could be done, the Tent was conſumed, and Mexan- 
der repented of his Orders when it was too late, for all 
his Papers, which Fumenes had in his Cuſtody, were 
burnt on that Oecaſion. Now the Geld and Silber which 
was melted down in the Fire, being afterwards Jigged vp, 
Was 
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was found to be more than a thouſand Talents; yet 
Alexander took none of it, and only writ to the ſeve- 
ral Princes to ſend new, Copies of the Papers that 
were burnt, and ordered them to be delivered to Eu- 
menes. . OR, 
Some time after, another Diſpute happen'd between 
Him and Hepbæſtion, concerning ſome Preſent from Ale. 
. Xander ; and a great deal of ill Language paſſed between 
them; yet Eumenes ftill continued in favour, till the 
Death of Hepheftion, which happening ſoon after, the 
King took it very much to heart, and preſuming that 
all Thoſe who had differed with him in his life-time, 
did now rejoice at his death, uſed great ſtrangeneſs and 
ſeverity . towards them, eſpecially towards Eumenes, 
Whom he often twitted with his Quarrels, and ill Language 
to Hepbæſtion. But He being a wiſe and dextrous Cour- 
tier, made advantage of what had done him prejudice, - 
and ftruck in with the King's humour of honouring his 
Friend's Memory, ſuggeſting divers Inventions to do him 
Honour, and contributing very largely and readily to-' 
wards erecting him a ſtately Monument. After Alexan - 
ders Death, a Diſpute happening between the Phalanx, 
and ſome great Men of his Court; Eumenes, though in 
his Judgment he inclin'd to the latter, yet in his Words 
and Actions ſtood neuter, as if he thought it unbecoming 
Him, who was a Stranger, to interpoſe in the private 
_ of the Macedonians, And when the reſt of 
Alexander*s Friends left Babylon, He ſtaid behind, and in 
a great meaſure pacified the Soldiers, and diſpoſed them 
towards an Accommodation. When the Officers had 
agreed among themſelves, and quelled the Mutiny of the 
Soldiers, they ſhared the ſeveral Commands and Signio- 
ries, and made Eumenes Governor of Cappaaocia and Papb- 
Iagonia, and all the Coaſt upon the Pontic Sea, as far as 
Trepezand, which at that time was not ſubject to the 
Macedonians (for Ariarathes kept it as King) but Leona» 
tus and Antigonus, with a great Army, were to put him 
in poſſeſſion of it. Antigonus (being now grown haughty, 
and deipſſing all Men) took no notice of Perdiccas's Let- 
| ters; 
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ters; Leonatus with his Army came down into Pbrygia 
to the Service of Eumenes; but being viſited by Hacat us, 
the Tyrant of the Cardians, and requeſted rather to re- 
lieve Antipater and the Macedonians that were befieged 
in Lamia, he reſolved upon that Expedition, invitin 
Fumenes to a ſhare in it, and endeavouring to reconcile 
him to Hecateus; for there was an hereditary Feud be- 
tween them upon ſome Politick Account ; and Eumenes 
had often declared openly, that Hecatæus was a Tyrant; 
and had exhorted Alexander to reſtore the Cardians to 
their Liberty. Wherefore, at this time alſo he de» 
clined the Expedition propoſed, pretending, that he fear - 
ed leſt Antipater, who already hated bim, ſhould, for 
that reaſon, and to gratify Hecatæus, kill him. Leona 
tus Te far believed it, as to impart to Eumenes his whole 
Deſign, which, as he pretended, and gave out, was to 
aid Antipater, but, in truth, to ſeize the Kingdom of 
Macedon ; and he ſhewed him Letters from Cleopatra, 
wherein ſhe ſeemed to invite him to Pella with a deſign 
to marry him. But Exmenes, whether fearing Antipater, 
or looking upon Leonatus as a fond, raſh; unconſtant, and 

erefore loſt Man, ftole away him by Night, with 
his whole Equipage, which conſiſted of three hundred 
Horſe, and two hundred of his Domeſticks well armed. 
He took likewiſe with him all his Treaſure, which 
amounted to five thouſand Talents, and fled to Perdie- 
tat, to whom he diſcovered Leongtus's Deſign, and thereby 
gained great Intereſt in him, and was made of his Coun» 
cil, Soon after, Perdiccas in Perſon, at the Head of a- 
gallant Army, conducted Eumenes into Cappadecia ; and 
having taken Ariaratbes Priſoner, and ſubdued the whole 
Country, declared Him Governor of it. Exmenes im- 
mediately diſpoſed of the chief Cities to his own Friends, 
and made Captains of Garriſons, Judges, Receivers, and 
other Officers, of Such as he thought fit himſelf, Perdic- 
cas not at all interpoſing. After This, he departed with 
Perdiccas, and kept cloſe to him as well out of Reſpect 
to his Perſon, as becauſe he did not think it conſiſtent 
with his Intereſt to be abſent from Court, But Perdiccas 
= - coliceiving 


kenteiving that he ſhould be able of Himſelf to effect 
what he had been contriving, and conſidering, that the 
Provinces he left behind, might ſtand in need of, an active 


and faithful Governor, he diſmiſſed Eumenes when he 
came into Cilicia, under colour of ſending him to his 


Command, but, in truth, to ſecure Armenia, which 


was Frontier to it, and unſettled through the Practices 


of Neoptolemus, This Neoptolemus was as proud and in- 
folent as his vain Hopes, with which he had flatter'd 


. himſelf, cqu'd make him. Eumenes endeavoured to 


keep him within the Bounds of his Duty by kind Words, 


and obliging Behaviour; and perceiving that the Mace-' 


denian Phalanx were become very inſolent and ungover- 


nable, he contrived to raiſe a Body of Horſe that might 


be able to keep them in Awe, and be a Curb upon them. 
To this End he granted all manner of Immunities, and 


Exemption from Taxes, to as Many of the Country as 
were able to mount. He likewiſe bought up great ſtore 
of Horſes, which he gave among ſuch of his own Men, 


as he moſt confided in; inflaming the Courage of his Sol- 


diers, by many Gifts and Honours, and inuring their 


Bodies to Service, by frequent Marches and Exerciſes 5 
ſo that Some of the Macedonians were aftoniſh'd, We; 


Others over- joy d, to ſee that in ſo ſhort a time, he had 


got together no leſs than fix thouſand three hundred 


Horſe fit for Service. * 


Now when Craterus and Antipater, having ſubdued 
Greece, were advanced into Xfia, with intention to quell 


. the Power of Perdiccas, and were reported to deſign an 


Impreſſion upon Cappadocia ; Perdiccas being himſelf to 
march againſt” Ptolemy, made Eumenes Commander in 
Chief of all the Forces of Armenia and Cappadocia; and to 
that purpoſe wrote Letters, requiring Alcetas and Neopto- 


mus to be obedient to Eumenes, and giving full Commiſ- 
fion to Cumenes to diſpoſe and order all things as he 
thought fit. Aretas flatly refuſed: to ſerve, becauſe his 


Macedonians (he ſaid) were aſhamed to fight againſt An- 


_ Tipater, and loved Craterus ſo well, that they were ready 
| to receive Him for their Commander, On the other 


hand, 


———— — 
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hand, it was viſible that Veoprolemus deſigned Treachery, 
againſt Eumenes, for when he was ſummoned to appear, 
he refuſed to obey, and put himſelf in a poſture of De- 
fence, _ Here Eumenes firſt found the benefit of his own” 
Foreſight and Contrivance; for his Foot being beaten, 
he routed Neeptolemus with his Horſe, and took all his 
Carriages, and purſuing cloſe upon the Phalanx which 
he had broken, and diſordered, obliged the Men to lay 
down their Arms, and take an Oath to ſerve under Him, 
Neoptelemus, with ſome few Straglers which he rallied, 
fled to Craterus and Antipater, Eumenes had juſt before 
received an Embaſly from them, inviting him over to 
their Party, promiſing to ſecure him in the Government 
he was already poſſeſs d of, and to add Others with more 
Forces to them, provided of an Enemy, he would be- 
come a Friend to Antipater, and of a Friend, would not 
become an Enemy to Crgterus. To which Eumencs re- 
plied, That be could nat .fo ſuddenly be reconciled to bis Old ; 
Enemy Antipater, eſpecially finee be ſaw bim uſe bis Friends 
like Enemies; but wwas ready to reconcile Craterus to Per- 
diccas, upan any jus and equitable Terms : but if be at- 
tach d Perdiccas, he woas reſolved to affift the Injured to 
4 of * aud would rat ber loſe his Life than betray 
bod. | : 
- n receiving this Anſwer, took time to conſider 
upon the whole Matter, and that Moment arrived Neop-. 
#alemus, He acquainted them with the ill Succeſs of the 
Battle, and requeſted Both of them to aſſiſt him; but 
eſpecially Craterus, becauſe the Macedonians lov him 
ſo exceſſively, that if they ſaw but his Hat, or heard his 
Voice, they would all Arm and follow him, Andin 
truth Craterus had a mighty Name among them, and 1 
Soldiers, after Mexander's Neath, were extremely fo 
of him, remembring how he had often, for their ſakes, 
incurred Alewauder's Diſpleafure, reſtrained him from 
following the Perſian Faſhions, to which he very much 
inclined, and keeping up the Cuſtoms of his Country, 
when through Pride and Delicacy they began to be diſre- 
jarded, Craterus therefore ſent Autipater into 8 


4 * 
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ind Himſelf and Neopro/emus marched with a great Army 
_ againſt Eumenes z expecting to come upon him unawares, 
and to find his Army diſordered with Revelling after the 
date Victory. Now that Eumenes ſhould ſuſpect his 
coming, and be prepared to receive him, is indeed a 

greater Argument of his Vigilance than of his Sagacity : 
But that he ſhould contrive both to conceal from his 
Enemies the ill Poſture he was in, and from his own 
Men Whom they were to fight with, ſo as to make them 
ſerve againſt Craterus Himſelf, without knowing that He 
commanded the Enemy ; this indeed ſeems to ſhew the 
peculiar Addreſs and Talent of a great General. He 
gave out therefore, that it was Neoprolemus and Pigris, 
who with ſome Cappadecian and Paphlagonian Horſe 
were coming againſt him; and the Night he intended to 
decamp, and march to meet them, he fell into a ſound 
Sleep, and had this extraordinary Dream: He fancied he 
ſaw two Alexanders ready to engage, each commanding 
| his ſeveral Phalanx, the One aſſiſted by Minerva, the 
Other by Ceres ; and that after a hot diſpute, He on 
whoſe fide Minerva appeared was beaten 3 and Ceres ga- 
thering the Corn, wove it into a Crown for the Victor. 
This Viſion Eumenes interpreted as boding Succeſs to 
Himſelf, who was to fight for a fruitful Corn-Country, 
the whole being ſowed with Corn, and the Fields as thick 
with it as the moſt fruitful Country in a profound Peace: 
And he was farther confirmed in his Opinion, when he 
underftood that the Enemy bore Minerva and Alexander 
in their Colours; wherefore He alſo bore Ceres and 
Alexander, and gave his Men Orders to make Garlands 
for themſelves, and to dreſs their Arms with wreaths of 
Corn. He found himſelf under many temptations to dif. 
cover to his Captains and Officers Whom they were to 
engage with, and not to eonceal a Secret of ſuch moment 
in his own Breaſt alone, yet he kept to his firſt Reſolu- 
tions, and ventured to run the hazard of his own Judg- 
ment. When he came to give Battle, he would not truft 
any Macedonian to engage Craterus, but appointed two 
Troops of Foreign Horſe, commanded by — 
| R 
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Son to Artabazus, and Phoenix of Tenedos, with Order 
to charge as ſoon as ever they ſaw the Enemy, without 
giving them leiſure to ſpeak or retire, or receiving an 
Herald or Trumpet from them; for he exceedingly fear- 
ed the Macedonians, left, knowing Crateras, they ſhould. 
go oyer to his fide, He himſelf, with three hundred of 
his beſt Horſe, led the right Wing againſt Neoptolemus, 
When the Enemy, having paſt a little Hill came in 
view, and Eumenes his Men charged with more than or- 
dinary briskneſs, Craterus was amazed, and bitterly re- 
proached Neoptolemus for deceiving him, with hopes of 
the Macedonians Revolt; but he encouraged his Men to 
do bravely, and forthwith charged. The firſt Engage- 
ment was very fierce and the Spears being ſoon broke to 
pieces, they came to cloſe fighting with their Swords: 
and here Craterus did by no means diſhonour Alexander, 
but flew ſeveral of his Enemies, and repulſed divers that 
aſſaulted him; but at laſt received a Wound in his Side, 
from a Thracian, and fell off his Horſe, Being down, 
Many, not knowing him went over him; but Gorgras, 
one of Eumenes's Captains, knew him, and lighting 
from his Horſe, guarded his Body, which was now in an 
ill condition, and even in the very Agony of Death. In 
the mean time Neoptolemus and Eumehes were engag- 
ed, who being inveterate and mortal Enemies, fought 
for one another, and miſled for the two firſt Courſes ; but 
meeting in the Third, they drew their Swords, and with - 
loud Shouts immediately charged. Their Horſes run- 
ning upon full Speed ſtruck againſt each other in Front, 
like two Gallies ; when their Riders quitting the Bridle, 
took mutual Hold, and ftrove to pull off each the Helmet 
of his Enemy, and to untie his Cuiraſs, While they 
were thus {tripping one another, their Horſes went from 
under them, and they fell together to the ground, each 
of them keeping his Hold, and ſtruggling like Wreſtlers, 
Neoptolemus getting up firſt, Eumenes watched his Oppor- 
tunity, wounded him in the Ham, and got upon his Feet, 
before him. Neoptolemus, who had one of his Legs diſ- 
abled by the Wound in his Ham, Teſted upon his Knee 
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1 and fainted away: Eumenes inſtantly fell upon him, be- 
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id fought in that Poſture with a great deal of Cotitage 
wo 8 5 being able to hurt his Enemy mortally, i 
at laſt receiving a Wound in his Neck, he dropt down 
gan to ſtrip him of his Armour, and bitterly reviled him, 
and was ſo tranſported with Rage and inveterate Malice 
againſt him, that he perceived not that his Sword was 
fill in his Hand, wherewith he wounded him in the 
Groin as he lay upon him. But in truth the Wound ra- 


ther frighted than hurt him, being the laſt weak Effort 
of a dying Perſon. Having ſtript the dead Body, ill aa 


Be was of the Wounds he had received in his Legs and 


. Arms, he took Horſe again, and made towards the Left 


Wing of his Army, which he ſuppoſed to be ſtill engage 
ed. Hearing of the Death of Craterus, he rode up ta. 
him, and finding. there was yet ſome Life in him, he 
alighted from his Horſe and. wept ; and laying his Right=. 
hand upon him, inveighed' bitterly againſt Neoptolemus,, 
and lamented both Craterus's Misfortune, and his ow 
hard Fate, that he ſhould be neceſſitated. to engage again 
an old Friend and Acquaintance, and either do or. ſuffer. 
ſo much Miſchief. 3 


This Victory Eumenes obtained about ten days after 


the former, and got a great Reputation for achiev- 
ing. it, partly by his Conduct, and partly by his 
our, | 
But on the contrafy, it created him great Envy both 
among his. Allies, and his Enemies, for that He, a Stran= 
& and a Foreigner, ſhould employ the Forces and Arma 
Macedon to cut off one of the braveſt and moſt conſide- 


T rable Men atnong them. Had the News of this Defeat 


EEE 


Mount Ida, he took. as my as he had occcaſion for, 


come timely, enough to Perdicras, he had doubtleſs been. 


choſen King by the Macedonians; but being lain in a 


Mutiny in Egypt, two days before the News arrived, 
the Macedonians. in a rage decreed Eumenes's Death, give 


ing joint Commiſſion to Antigonus and Antipater to pro- 


fecute the War againſt him. In the mean time Eumenes 
meeting with the King's Stud, which were feeding upon 
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and ſent Bills of Diſcharge for them to Thoſe who had 


the Care of them. At This Antipater is ſaid to have 
laughed heartily, and to ſay be admired the Warineſs of 
the Man, ⁊vbo ſeemed to think that an account of the King's 
Effects would either be expected from bim, or given to 
bim. Eumenes had deſigned to engage in the Plains of 
Lydia near Sardis, both becauſe his chief Strength lay in 
Horſe, and to let Cleopatra ſee how powerful he was: 
But at the particular Requeſt of that Princeſs, , who was 
afraid leſt if he ſhould wait there for the Enemy, itmight 
give ſome Umbrage to Antipater, and make him accuſe 
Her of maintaining a Correſpondence with him, he march- 
ed into the Upper Phrygia, and Wintered at Celene. 
There Alcetas, Polemon, and Docimus entered into a Diſ- 
pute with him about the Command of the Army, where- 
upon he faid, This makes good an old Obſervation, Every 

one thinks f advancing Himſelf, but no one thinks on the. 
Danger he runs of ruining All, and Himſelf into the 
Bargain. e | A oe 
He had promiſed his Soldiers that they ſhould receive 
their Pay within three days, but for want of Money to. 
make good his Promiſe, he ſold them all the Farms and 
Caſtles in the Country, together with the Men and Cat- 
| tle that were upon them. Every Captain or Officer that 
had bought a Farm, or Caſtle, took battering Engines 
with which he had been furniſhed by Eumenes,, and went 
to take Poſſeſſion by Force, and when he had taken it he 
divided the Spoil among his Company, proportionably to 
every Man's Arrears; Hereby Eumenes came again to be 
beloved; ſo that when Letters were found thrown about 
the Camp by the Enemy, promiſing one hundred Talents, 


beſides great Honours, to any one that ſhould kill Eume- 


net; the Macedonigns were extremely offended, and made 
an Order, that from that time forward one thouſang of 
their beſt Men ſhould continually guard his Perſon, and 
keep ſtrict Watch about him by night in their ſeveral 
turns. This Order was chearfully obeyed, and they 
gladly received of Eumenes ſuch Honours, as Princes uſe 
tp confer upon their Favourites ; for he had power to 
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. beſtow Purple Hats and Clokes, which among the Mace- 

R donians is one of the greateſt, Honours the, King can 
F give, Now Proſperity has this property, it puffs up nar- 
4 row Souls, makes them imagine themſelves high and 
, mighty, and look down upon the World with Con- 
f tempt; but a truly noble and reſolved Spirit appears 
* greateſt in Diſtreſs, and then becomes more bright and - 
; conſpicuous, And This was the Caſe of Eumenes, For 
% having, by the Treaſon of one of his own Men, loſt the 
t Field to Antigonus, at Orcynt in Cappadocia, he gave the 
A *} _ Traitor no opportunity to eſcape to the Enemy, but im- 
Fn i _mediately ſeized and hanged him. Then in his Flight 
* taking a contrary. courſe to his Purſuers, he ſtole 

a them unawares, returned to the Place where the Battle 
* | had been fought, and encamped. There he gathered up 
y the dead Bodies, and burnt them with the Wood taken 
* from the Doors and Windows in the neighbouring Vil- 
50 lages. The Officers were burnt apart from the common 

| Soldiers; and after he had raiſed over them heaps of 

- _ Earth, which ſerved as ſepulchral Monuments, he de- 
77 | . camped, and continued his March, inſomuch that Anti- 
_ | . gonus, who came thither ſoon after, was aſtoniſhed at his 
""_ great Courage and firm Reſolution. 1 Ry 

| After This as he was upon his March, the Baggage of 
wh . Antigonus fell in his way, and he might eafily have taken 
. many Captives, both Bond and Freemen, and much 
5 Wealth collected from the Spoils of ſo many Battles and 
to - Incurſions ; but he feared left his Men, overladen with 
8 Booty, might become unfit for ſo many Marches, and 
* through ſoftneſs unwilling to hold out ſo long time as he 
ts, | deſigned ; for upon This he laid the main ſtreſs of his 
gy | Hopes, that Antigonus would in the long run be weaty 
de of purſuing him, and turn his Courſe another way. But 
os | then conſidering it would be extremely difficult to reſtrain 
N the Macedonians from Plunder, when it ſeemed to offer 
ra! itſelf, he ordered his Troops to halt, and bait their 
icy HForſes, and then attack the Enemy. In the mean time 
ae M1 he ſent privately to Menander, who had care of all the 
to Baggage, pretending a 9 for him upon the ſcore 
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of old Friendſhip and Acquaintance ; and therefore al- 
viſing him to quit the Plain, and retire to the ſide ofß§a 

*neighbouring Hill, where the Horſe might not be able to 

hem him in. When Menander, ſenſible of his Danger, 


| had decamped, Eumenes openly ſent his Scouts to diſco- 
wer the Enemy's poſture, and commanded his Men to 


| Arm, and Bridle their Horſes, as deſigning immediately 
| to give Battle; but the Scouts returning with News that 
|  Menander had ſecured himſelf in fo difficult a Poſt, that 
it was impoffible to take him, Eumencs pretending to be 


much concerned at the Difappointment, drew off his 


Men another way. It is faid, that when Menander re- 
Ported this afterwards to Antigomes, and the Macedo- 
nian commended Eumenes, imputing it to his ſingular 


| 
| 
| 
| good - nature, that having it in his power to make Slaves 
[| of their Children, and raviſn their Wives, he forbore, 
1 und ſpared them All, Antigonus ſhould thus reply : as 
Man! ew no regard to Us, but to Himſelf, 6 
loch to-wwear ſo many Shatkles oben be tlefigned to 5 / 
Foom that time Eumenes daily flying, and wandering 
-about, perſuaded divers of his Men to diſband, whetber 
out of Kindneſs to them, or Unwillingneſs to lead about 
| ſuch a Body of Men, as were tod few to engage, and too 
many to fly undifeovered. Being come to the Citadel 
of Nora, in the Confines of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, with * 
*Fifteen hundred Horſe, and two hundred Foot well ap- 
pointed, he again difmiſt as many of his Friends as de- 
fired it, through. fear either of the ſtraitneſs of the Place, 
or want of Proviſions, and embracing them with all de- J 
monſtrations of kindneſs, gave them licenſe to depart, | 
Antigonus, when *he came before this Fort, deſired to 
have an interview with Eumenes before the Siege; but 
| he returned Anſwer, That Antigonus bad many' Friends 
E _ iy, Command in bis room, if He happened tomiſ- 
| but "They whoſe Defence He bad undertaten, bad 
| dy fo ſubfitnte'i in bis Place; wwherefore if Antigo- _ 
| — thought it worth æubile to treat with bim, be "ſhould . 
| :firſt ſend Hoflages. Antigonus inſiſted, and requixed that 
Zumones ſhould firſt come * Him, 18 to the 
| : | "IP 3 
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T ſhall think no Man greater than Myſelf. At laſt, when, 


4 according to Eumenes's Demand, Antigonus. had ſent his 


own Nephew Prolemy to the Fort, Eumenes went out to 
him, and they mutually embraced with great Civility and 
Friendſhip, as having formerly been very intimate. After 
a long Converſation, Eumenes making no mention of his 


. own Pardon and Security, but demanding to be confirmed 


in his ſeveral Governments, and withal be  honourably 
rewarded for his Service; All that were preſent were 


& aſtoniſhed at his Courage and Gallantry : and many others 
of the Macedonians flocked to ſee what manner of Perſon 
Eumenes was; for fince the Death of Craterus, no Man 
bad been ſo much talked of in the Army. But Anti- 
Zonus being afraid of him, left he might ſuffer ſome Vio- 
7 lence, firſt commanded the Soldiers to keep off, calling 
cut, and ordering Thoſe to be driven back with Stones, 
that continued to preſs forwards, notwithſtanding his 
F Commands to the contrary, At laſt receiving Eumenes 
ring 


into his Arms, and keeping off the Crowd with his 
Guards, not without great difficulty, he returned him 
ſafe into the Fort, Then when he found there were no 


Hopes of an Accommodation, Antigenus built a Wall 
round Nora, and leaving a Force ſufficient to carry on 
the Siege, he drew off the reſt of his Army. ; 


Thus Eumenes was cloſely beſieged in Nora, which 


wass abundantly ftored with Corn, Water, and Salt; 
but in want of every thing elſe fit to eat, ſo that he 
all de- 
red to viting them ſeverally in their turns, and ſeaſoning his 
FPkntertainment with a gentle and affable behaviour; for 
be had a ſweet Countenance, and looked not like a 
rough battered Soldier, but was ſmooth and florid, and 
„ bad huis Shape as delicate, as if his Limbs had been carved by 
Art in the moſt accurate proportions. In Converſation 
be was not quick, but courteous and obliging, as ap- 


was forced to feed upon dry bread, and yet even with 
that Food he kept a chearful Table for his Friends, in- 


pears by ſome of his Letters which are ſtill extant, The 


i greateſt diſtreſs of the BeGeged, was the Rtraitneſs 
Man; Fl K 
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of the place they were in, their Quarters being very nar- | 
row, and the whole place but two Furlongs in compaſs ; |? 
- ſo that both They and their Horſes fed without Exerciſe. 

Wherefore not only to prevent the reſtineſs that Both 
might contract by that inactive way of Life, but to have 
them in condition to fly, if occaſion required, he aſſigned 
a2 Room fourteen Cubits long {the latgeſt in all the Fort) 
for the Men to walk in, directing them to begin theit 


for the Horſes, he tied them to the Roof with great 
- Halters, which being faſtened about their Necks with a 
Pully, he gently raiſed them, till ſtanding upon the 
ground with their hinder feet, they could juſt reach it 
with the ends of their Fore-feet, In this pöſture the 


. Grooms! plied them with Whips and Noiſe, provoking 
them to curvet and caper, and endeavour to ſtand upon 


Walk gent y, and ſo gradually mend their pace. And 
| 

[ 

} 

| 

| 

| 

{ 


ciſed, till they were all in a foam. After this Exerciſe, 


and to render their Limbs plant and eaſy, he gave them 


their Fore- feet ; and thus their whole Body was exer- 
| 
| 


their Corn boiled, that they might ſooner diſpatch, ahd | 
better digeſt it, | * " | 
The Siege continuing long, Autigenus received advice 
that Antipater was dead in Matredonia, and that Affairs 
were embroiled/ by the differences between Caſſander and 
Polyperebon; whereupon he conceived no mean hopes, 
but purpoſed to make himſelf Maſter of All; in order to 
| which he earneſtly defired to bring Eumenes over to his 
Intereſt, that he might have His advice and afſiſtance, | 

| Wherefore he ſent Hieronymus with Terms of Peace, and 
the Form of an Oath, which was to be taken by Eume | 


nes. Zumenes firſt correQed part of it, and then referred 
himſelf to the Macedonians Themſelves that beſieged him, 
to be judged by Them, which of the two Forms was the 
moſt equitable. Antigonus in the beginning of His had | 
Nightly mentibned the Royal Family, but the Sequel re- 

ferred to Himſelf alone ; Whereas Euamenes, in the Cor- 
| rection He had made, named Olympres in the firſt place, 
| and the Princes her Children, and ſwore not ro b; true ro 
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Antigonus only, and to have the ſame Friends and Enemies 


v1 Him, as contained in the Oath, drawn up by Arti- 
; 3 but to be true to Olympias and ber Children, and 


be a Friend to their Friends, and an Enemy to their Ene- 


mes. This Form the "Macedonians thinking the more 
reaſonable, ſwore Eumenes accordingly, and raiſed the 


Siege, ſending alſo to Antiganus for Him to ſwear in the 


ſame Terms with Eumenes, Now Eumenes returned all 
the Hoſtzges of the Cappadocians which he had in Nora, 
and received in Exchange Horſes, Tents, and Beaſts of 
Carriage. When This was done, he endeavoured to re- 
call as many as he could of thoſe Soldiers who had de- 
ſerted upon his Defeat, and were wandering up and down 
the Country. Of Theſe he ſoon got together a Body of 
near a thouſand Horſe, and retired with them in great 
hafte, being ſtill jealous of Antigonus, and That with 
very good Reaſon; for he had not only drdered him to be 
* befieged again, but ſent a very ſharp Anſwer to the Ma- 
cerlonians, for admitting the Amendments he had made 
in the Oath, 8 8 | | 
Whilſt Eumenes was upon the Flight, he received Lete 
ters from ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable Perſons in Ma- 
"redonia, who were jealous of the growing Power of An- 
Fipons, He likewiſe. received a Letter from Olympras, 
Inviting him thither, to take upon him the Charge and 
' Government of Alecander's little Son, whoſe Enemies 


. "were 0 uy Deſtruction. He received other Letters 


from Polyperebon and ee requiring him to make 
War upon Antigonus with, all the Forces in Cappadocia, 
and impowering him to take five hundred Talents out bf 
the Royal Treafure at Cnydos for his own Uſe, and 38 
much more as ſhould be thought neceſſary to carry on 
the War. They wrote alſo to the ſame. effect to Anti- 
i games (ode cutamus, the chief Officers of the Argyraſpi- 
act, 

with all outward ſhew of reſpect and kindneſs ; but it 


was apparent enough they were full of Envy and Emula- 


tion, and thought it an Affront to be commanded by Eu- 
menes, © Now Eumenes very fairly declined thei Os 
vi J 


hey having received the Letters, treated Euments - 
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by refuſing to accept the Money, as if he had not need- 
ed it; but as for their Jealouly and Ambition, whic! 
made them refuſe to obey Him, though they. were 
Themſelves very unfit to command, the only Remedy 
he had to apply to that Evil was the Spirit of Superſti- 
tion, with which he endeavoured to poſſeſs them. He 
pretended that Alexander had appeared to him in a Dream, 
and ſhewed him a Regal Pavilion richly furniſhed, with 
a Throne in it; and told him, If they wwouid fit in 
Council there, He bimſelf quould be preſent, and proſper 
all the Conſultations and Achievements, upon which 
_they ſhould enter in bis name. Antigenes and Tautamus - 
were eaſily prevailed upon to believe This, being no more 
diſpoſed to fit in Council in His Tent, then He was to en- 
ter under the Roof of Another. Wherefore they erected 
a Tent-Royal, and a Throne, and called it Alexander's, 
and there they met to conſult upon all Affairs of moment. 
Afterwards they advanced into the upper Country, 
and in their March met with Peuceſias, Friend to Eume- 
nes, and with other of the Lords, who joined Forces 
with them, and greatly encouraged the Macedonians with 
the number and appearance of their Men, But as theſe 
 New-Comers were grown very mutin6us and ungoverna- 
ble, through the Licentiouſneſs in which they had in- 
dulged themſelves ever fince the Death of Alexander, and 
exceeding diſſolute in their way of living, and withal 
had brought with them a Spirit of Arrogance and Ty- 
_ ranny, natural to the Barbarians, they ſoon grew uncon- 
verſable and rude to one another. Beſides, they fell a 
careſſing the Macedonians, flattering them out of all 
meaſure, and furniſhed. them with Money for Feaſts and 
Sacrifices, inſomuch that in a ſhort time the Camp grew 
to be a Place of Intemperance and Debauch, and inſtead 
of a ſober diſciplined Army, thoſe old Soldiers the Ma- 
cedonians ſeemed to have erected themſelves into a ſort of 
_Popnlar State; where Offices were to be obtained by 
Cabal and Bribery, as in a real Commonwealth. Eume- 
nes perceiving they deſpiſed one another, but that All of 
them ſtood in Fear of Him, and ſought an yay 
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kill him, pretended to be in want of Money, and toole 
up many Talents, of Thoſe eſpceially who moſt hated 
him, to make them both confide in him, and forbear all 
Violence towards him for fear of loſing their own Mo- 
ney. Thus his Enemies Eftates were the guard of his 
Perſon, and by receiving Money, he purchaſed Safety, 
for which other Men uſe to give it, | | 
Now the Macedonians, while there was no ſhew 
of Danger, made all their Court to thoſe that treated, 
and preſented them; and waited on them every Morn- 
ing as their Guards, who affected to appear Gene- 
rals. But when Antigonus came upon them with = 
great Army, and their Affairs ſeemed to call out for a 
true General, then not only the common Soldiers caſt 
their Eyes upon Eumenes, but even their Leaders, who 
in times of Peace and Luxury had aſſumed ſo much State 
and Grandeur, ſubmitted All of them to Him, and quiet- 
Iy poſted themſelves. ſeverally as he appointed them. And 
when Antigonus attempted to paſs. the River Paſitygris, 


not One of thoſe Grandees who had been appointed by 


Eumenes to guard the Paſs, was ſo much as aware of his 
March; only Eumenes met and encountered him, flew 
as many of his Men as filled up the River with their 
Carcaſes, and took four thouſand of them Priſoners. 
And when Eumenes was fick, then eſpecially the Mace- 
doniant diſcovered , that it was their Opinion, Others 
could treat handſomly, and make them merry, but He 


alone knew how to fight and lead an Army, For Peu- 


ceſtas having made a ſplendid Entertainment in Perſia, 
and given each of the Soldiers a Sheep wherewith to 
Sacrifice, flattered himſelf that he had by that means 
eſtabliſhed his Intereſt among the Soldiers, and that he 
ſhould be equal to the moſt Powerful in Authority; but 


ſoon after when the Army was upon the March in queſt 


of the Enemy, and Eumenes was ſo dangerouſly ill, that 


he was forced to be carried in a Litter at ſome Diſtance 
in the Rear, that his Reſt might not be diſturbed, by any 


Noiſe; when they were a little advanced, they all on 
2 ſudden perceived the Enemy, who had paſſed 
that 


? 
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1 hand 


that lay between them, and were marching down into 
the Plain. Beholding therefore the glittering of their 
gilded Armour, which glar'd in the Sun, the good Or- 
der of their March, the Elephants with their Caftles on 


their Backs, and the Men in their Purple (as their man- 


ner was when they were going to give Battle) the Front 
halted, and called out for Eumenes, declaring that they 


would not advance a Step farther unleſs He were at the 
Head of them, At the ſame time they grounded their 


Arms, gave the Word among Themſelves to ſtand, and 
required their Officers at their Peril not to ſtir or ex- 
poſe the Troops till Eumenes was come up to Command 
them, Fg A 3 

_ News of This being brought to Eumenes, he haſtened 

Them that carried his Litter, and opening the Curtains 
on both ſides, he put on a chearful Countenance, and 
Held his Hand out to them. As ſoon as the Soldiers ſaw 


Him, they ſaluted him in the Macedonian Language, and 


took up their Shields, and ſtriking them with their 
Pikes, gave a great ſhout, and dared the Enemy to come 
on, as if they were afraid of nothing, now they had a 
General to conduct them. But Antigonus underſtanding 


by ſome Priſoners he had taken, that Eumenes was ſick, 


'and to that degree as to be carried in a Litter behind the 


"Rear of the Army, preſumed it would be no hard matter 


to defeat Thoſe who ſeemed to be delivered into his 


Hands by the Indiſpoſition of their Commander. Where 
fore he made the greater haſte to come up with them, 


and engage. But being come ſo near, as to diſcover how 


the Enemy was drawn up, and appointed, he was aſto- 


niſhed, and pauſed for ſome time ; at laſt he ſaw the Lit- 
ter as they were carrying it from one Wing of the Army 
to the Other, and (as his manner was) laughing food, 

he ſaid to his Friends, That Litter there, it ſeems, is The 


thing that offers us Battle; but withal he immediately 
 ſounged a Retreat, and encamped. | | 


The Macedonians were no ſooner recovered out of 
their Fright, and began to breathe again, but they re- 
turned to their old Game of treating their Officers with 

| | g - Ridicule | 
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Ridicule and Contempt, and playing the Maſters, They 
grew ſo inſolent, as to diſperſe themſelves thro' the 
whole Province of the Gabeni, where they took up their 
Winter-Quarters, and diſperſed themſelves in ſuch a 
manner, that the Front was a thouſand Furlongs diſtant 
from the Rear. When Antigonus was informed of This, 
he immediately marched towards them, taking the worſt 
Way, through a Country that wanted Water (but the 
Way was ſhort though uneven) hoping if he ſhould ſur- 
priſe them thus ſcatter d in their Winter- Quarters, the 
Officers would find it a difficult Matter to draw the 
Troops together, and be able to make Head againſt him, 
But being to paſs thro' a Country uninhabited, where 
the Winds were bleak and boiſterous, and the Froſts 
great, he was very. much check'd in his March, and his 
Men exceedingly tired. The only relief in this caſe was 
making continual Fires, whereby his Enemies got notice 
of his coming, For the Barbarians who dwelt on the 
Mountains, bordering upon the Deſert, amazed at the 
multitude of Fires they ſaw, ſent Meſſengers upon Dro- 
medaries, to acquaint Peuceſtas with it. He being aftoniſh- 
ed, and almoſt ftruck dead with the News, and finding 
the Reſt in no leſs diſorder, reſolved to fly, and get up 
what Men he could by the way. But Eumenes delivered 
him from his great fear and trouble, undertaking to ſtop 


the Enemy's Career, in iuch a Manner, that he ſhould 


arrive three Days later than he was expected. Having 
thus put them in Heart, he immediately diſpatch'd Ex- 


preſſes to all the Officers, to draw the Men out of their 


Winter- Quarters, and Muſter them with ſpeed. In the 
mean time, He himſelf with ſome of the chief Officers 


rode out, and choſe an eminent place within view of 


Such as travelled the Deſart 3 which he quartered out, 
and commanded many Fires at different Intervals, to be 
made in it, to the End that They who beheld them at a 
Diſtance might take it for a real Camp. This done, and 
the Enemies ſeeing the Fire upon the Mountains, An- 
guiſh and Deſpair ſeized Antigonus, ſuppoſing that his 
Enemies had been long advertiſ-d of his March, and 
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were prepared to receive him, Wherefore leſt his Army, 
now tired and wearied out with their March, ſtiould' be 
forced immediately to encounter with freſh Men, wha 
Had wintered well, and were ready for him, quitting the 
near Way, he marched ſlowly through the Towns and 
Villages, to refreſh them; But meeting with no ſuck 
Skirmiſhes as are aſual, when two Armies lie near one 
another, and being affured by the People of the Country, 
that no Army had been ſeen, but only continual Fires in 
that Place, he concluded he had been outwitted by a 
Stratagem of Zumenes, and being very much troubled, 
advanced towards him, refolving immediately to give 
Battle. By this time the greateſt part of the Forces 
were come together, and admiring the great Conduct 
and Prudence of Eumenes, declared him ſole Commander 
in chief of the whole Army, Whereat Autigenes and 
Teutamus, Captains of the Argyraſpides, being very 
much offended, and envying — formed a Conſpi- 
racy againſt him ; and afſembling the greater part of the 
Lords and Officers, conſulted when and how to cut him 
off. When they had unanimouſly agreed, firſt to abuſe 
his Service, and make him miſcarry in the next Battle, 
and thence take an occaſion to deſtroy him; udamut 
the Matter of the Elephants, and Phadimis, gave Eume- 
nes private advice of this defign 3 not out of kindneſs, of 
good-will to him, but left they fhould loſe the Money 
they had lent him. PEumenes having commended them, 
retired to his Tent, and telling his Friends he lived among a - 
Herd of wild Beaſts, made his Will, mangled and tore all 
His Letters, leſt his Correſpondents after his Death ſhould 
be queſtioned or puniſhed for the Intelligencs they had 
given him. Having thus diſpofed of his Affairs, he 
thought of letting the Enemy win the Field, or of fiying 
through Media and Armenia, and ſeizing Cappaddeia, b 
came to no Reſolution while his Friends ſtayed with 
him. AfterYorecaſting divers things in his Mind, which his 
changeable Fortune made unſteady and fickle, he at laſt 
put his Men in Array, and encouraged the Greeks and 


Barbarians ; as for the rapiden r eneouraged 
Mm, 
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cm, and bid him be of good Heart, for the Enemy 
old never be able to Rand” them. For indeed they 
ere the oldeſt of all the Troops that had ſerved under 
%% and Alexander 3 tried Men, that had long made a 
rrade of War, and had never been beaten or fo much as 
{  Foil'd, moſt of them ſeventy, none leſs than fixty Years 
id. + Wherefore when they charged Antigonus his Men, 
1 ey cried out, Tor fight againſt your Fathers, you Raſ- 
eas; and furiouſly falling on, they rovted' the Infantry, 
Willing great numbers of them upon the Spot, ſo that 
ere Antigonus was totally defeated. But on the other 
ee his Cavalry had all the Advantage that could be de- 
rea, chrough the Cowardiſe of Peureſtas, who behaved 
imſelf moſt-ſhamefully in that Action, performing nei- 
ver the Duty of an Officer nor Soldier; infomuch that 
. gonus made himſelf Maſter of all the Baggage, as 
nuch by his good Senſe and Preſence of Mind, which 
Whever fail'd him in the greateſt Danger, as by the Situa- 
on and Nature of the Place, which was of great Ad- 
antage to him, for it was a plain open Country, of a 
$ Soil neither deep, nor hard under Foot, but like the Sea 
bore, covered with a fine ſoft Sand, which the treading 
f ſo many Men and Horſes, in the time of the Battle, 
—Seduced to a ſmall white duſt, that like a Cloud of Lime 
arkned the Air, fo that one could not ſee clearly at 
ny diſtance, and ſo made it eaſy for Antigonus to take 
Poe Carriage unperceived. A Cats 
After the Battle, Teutamus ſent a Meſſage to Anti- 
aas to demand the Baggage. He made Anſwer, He 
ould not only reſtore it to the Aro yraſpides, but ſerve 
em farther in other things, if they would ſurrender 
Lumenes, Whereupon the Argyraſpides made a villanous 
eſolution, to deliver up this great Man alive into the 
ands of his Enemies. So they came to wait upon him, 
ing unſuſpected by him, but watching their opportu - 
iy, Some lamenting the loſs of the Baggage, Some en- 
oraging him as if he had been Victor, Some accufing 
ee Grandees, and other Officers, to Whom they faid 
= Vi... L | ſt 
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it was owing that their Victory was not ſo compleat a 


it ought to have been, they all at laſt fell upon him, and 
ſeizing his Sword, bound his Hands behind him with his 
own Girdle. When Antigonus had ſent Nicanor to re- 
ceive him, he begged he might be led thro? the Body of 


the Macedonians, and have liberty to ſpeak to them, not 


to requeſt, or deprecate any thing, but only to-adviſe 
them what would be for their Intereft. Silence being made, 
as he ſtood upon a riſing ground, he ſtretehed out his 
hands bound, and ſaid, V bat Trophy, O ye baſeſ# of all the 
Macedonians, could Antigonus have wv1ſbed. for, ſo great as 
You yourſelves have erected to bim, in delivering uf your 
General Captive into bis bands? How wile is it when you 
were Conquerors, to own yourſelves conquered, for the ſake 
only of your. Bagage, as if it were Wealth,” not | 
wherein Victory confifled ? Nay, you deliver up your Ge- 


neral to redeem your Lumber, As for Me, I am unvan- 


* 


dare t 


ſhed, though Captive, Conqueror o Enemies, and 

Flehen by = Tala. Soldan. F. 25 Yeu, J adjure 

by Jupiter, the Protector of Arms, and by all the Gods that 
Avengers of Perjury, to kill me here with your 

ewn hands ; for whether I fall by You, er by Antigonus, 


Ton only will be guilty of my Death: nor will Antigonus 


complain; for be defires not Eumenes alive, but dead. if 


ye 2vould 2vithbold your own hands, releaſe but one of mine, it 


Hall ſuffice to do the Work; but if you dare not truſt me 
with a Sword, throw me bound as I am to wild Beaſts. 
Thrs if. you do, I ſhall freely acquit you the guilt of 
my Death, and declaxe You the moſt Fuſt and Faithful of 


Soldiers to your General, While Eumenes was thus ſpeaking, | 


the reſt of the Soldiers wept for Grief z but the Argy- - 
raſpides with a loud Voice inſiſted to lead bim on, without 
Zee to his Impertinences: for the Ruin of a vile va- 
Cherſoneſan, who bas waſied the Macedonians is 

0 many deſperate Actions, is nat to be regretted ; but the 
Ca of theſe brave Soldiers, <vbo ſerved under Philip, and 
exander, wwould be deplorable, if after ſo many tireſom 
Marches, and hazardous Engagements, they ſhould be de- 


 prived. 
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EUMENE S. 123 

Fe a ed of the Nuits of ſo long Service, and be reduced in 
| ries i Ape to beg A Brad, Alas our Wives have 
beep now three Nights in the Pozer of our Enemies! So 
they puſh'd him on with all Speed and Violence. But 
Anti gonus fearing the Multitude, (for nobody was left in 
the Camp) ſent ten of his ſtrongeſt Elephants with divers 
8 Mede and Panthers Lances to keep off the 
When ZEnmenes was conducted into the Camp, he 
could not be prevailed upon to fee him, or ſuffer him to 
be brought into bis Preſence, © by reaſon of their former 
Intimacy and Priendſhip ; and when They who had him 
in Cuſtody, enquired of Antigonus how he would have 
him kept ; As T would (ald be) an Elephant or a Lion. 
A little after, being moved with Compaſſion, he com- 
manded the heavieſt of his Irons to be knock' d off, one 
of his Menial Servants to be admitted to anoint him, and 
that any of his Friends who deſired it, ſhould have liberty 
to viſit him, and bring him what he wanted. Long 
time he deliberated what to do with him, ſometimes in- 
clining to the Advice and Promiſes of Nearchus of Crete, 
and Demetrius his Son, who were very earneſt to pre- 
ſerve Eumenes, whilft all the reſt were unanimouſly in- 
Kant and importunate to have him taken off. It is re- 
| ported, that Euymenes ſhould inquite of Onomarchus his 
Keeper, wh ps now be had his Enemy in bis 

I - bands, would not either farthswith diſpatch or generouſly 
| releaſe him? And that Onamarebus contumeliouſly an- 
ſmered him, That the Field had been a more proper Place 
5 0 than This for bim to have fhewn bis Contempt of Death, 


I 


To whom Eumenes reply d, and by Jupiter I He d it 
there; I appeal to the Men that engaged me; but I could 
never meet a Man that was tos — or me, Therefore 
(rejoin'd Onomarchus) now you have found ſuch a Man, 
| wby don't you ſubmit quietly to his Pleaſure ? When An- 
| figonus had at laſt reſoly'd to kill Eumenes, he command- 
ed his Keepers to allow him no more Suſtenance, ſo that 
after he had faſted two or AY he began to draw 
| = Near 
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near his End: But the Camp being on ſome: ſudden 
Alarm obliged to remove, an Executioner was ſent to 
diſpatch him. Antigonus granted his Body to his Friends, 
and permitted them to burn it, and having gathered his, 
Aſhes into a Silver Urn, he allowed them to ſend ĩt to 
his Wife and Children, 

Eumenes being thus taken off, the incenſed Deities 
committed the Puniſhment of thoſe Officers and Sol, 
diers, who had .perpetrated. ſo horrid a Crime, to no 
one but Antigonus Himſelf, who abominating the Argy- 
. raſpides as wicked and inhumane Villains, delivered them 

up to Dyrtius, Procurator of Aracbaſia, commandi 

him by all ways and means to confound, and deſtroy 
them, ſo that not a Man of them might ever come to 

Macedon, or ſo much as within fight of the Greet Sea. 


wh 
* * 
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gynervs SERTORIUS. 


KT — if i in long proceſs of 
FP time, the Wheel of Fortune running vari- 
ad ouſly hither and thither through the Uni- 
If- ſhall happen to fall divers times into 
the ſame Trace, and the like Occurrences 
be often produced; and if the number of Subjects te 
be wrought upon be infinite, Fortune being ſupplied 
with Mitter ſufficiently copious, may more eafily pro- 
duce this remarkable Likeneſs in human Affairs: Or if 
otherwiſe all things be compoſed and framed out of a 
| Finite and limited number of Events; when theſe have 
all appeared, the Same of neceſlity muſt again come to 
paſs; : the Series, and whole Courſe of Accidents hav- 
ing already been run through. Now Some, being de- 
Es ſuch Caſualties as exactly reſemble one ano- 
make Hiftorical Collections of ſuch fortuitous 
|_ Occurrences as they have heard, or read of; and obſerv- 
uy fome Fatality therein, repreſent them as the Works 
a 'rational pre-determinating Power and Providence. 
| Thus they obſerve, that of two eminent Perſons, both 
g L 3 | whoſe 


4 
: 


* . IE 7 


whoſe Names were Artis, Both Nobly born, and of moſt 
Illuſtrious Families, the One of Syria, the Other of A 
cadis, Both of them were ſlain by a Wild- Boar; that of 
two Noblemen, both whoſe Names were Aeon, the 


*One was torn in pieces by his Dogs, the Other by his 


Lovers; that of two famous Scipio's, the One overthrew 
the Cartbaginians, the Other totally ruin'd and deſtroyed 
them ; the City of Troy was the firſt time taken by Her- 
cules, for the Horſes promis'd to be given him by Lao- 
medon ;; the ſecond time by Agamemnon, by means of the 
celebrated great wooden Horſe; and the third time by 


Charidemus, by occaſion of a Horſe falling down at the 


Gate, which hindered the Trojans, ſo as they could not 
ſhut them ſoon enough; and of two Cities which take 
their Names from moſt delightful odoriferous Plants, 


Jos and Smyrna, the One from a Violet, the Other from 


Myrrh, the Poet Homer is reported to have been born in 
the One, and to have died in the Other. To theſe Re- 
marks, if it may be permitted we may farther obſerve, 
that the moſt warlike Commanders, who have perform'd 


the greateſt Exploits, and carried on the moſt notable 


Stratagems by their Courage and Skill in Martial Affairs, 
have had but one Eye; as Philip, Antigonus, and Hanni- 
bal, and Sertorius alſo, whoſe Life and Actions we de- 
ſcribe at preſent, and who far ſurpaſſed the Other in all 
noble Virtues ; for we may give this true Report of him, 
'That he was more Temperate, Sober, and Continent than 
Philip, more Faithful to his Friend than Antigonus, and 


more Merciful and Courteous to his Enemies than Han- 


zibal : for Prudence, Wiſdom, and Judgment, he gave 
place to None of them; but in Fortune was inferior to 
them All, who: 'though ſhe was every way more ſevere 
and crael to Him than to all his Illuſtrious Enemies, yet 
for Skill and Experience in War he made himſelf equal 
to-Metellus ; for bold Attempts, Valour, and Bravery, 
he mght compare with Pompey ; and in Succeſs, he no 
ways yielded to Sylla; and for Power and Force he made 
himſelf a Match for the whole Roman Empire, and 


ks gloriouſly againſt the united Arms of Rome, \ when 


he 
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ther died when he was young, but he was carefully and 


Q. SERTORIDUS. wh 
he was a baniſhed Man, and a Stranger amongſt barba- 


rous People. 

Of all the Grecian G Eumenes of Cardia 
may be beſt compared with him; for they were Both of 
them great Generals, Both Valiant and Politick Com- 
manders, making uſe of Deceit, intricate Deſigns, and 
cunning Stratagems in War; they were Both Aliens 
and Strangers, baniſhed from their Countries, and had the 
Command of Foreign Forces ; Both had Fortune for 
their Adverſary, and ſo extravagantly injurious to them 
in the end, that they were Both betrayed, and villan- 
ouſly murdered by Thoſe who ſerved them, and by 
Whom they had formerly overcome their Enemies, 
Quintus Sertoriut was of a noble Family, born in the 
City of Nurſia, in the Country of the Sabines. His Fa- 


decently educated by his Mother, whoſe Name was 
Rhea, and whom he extremely loved and honoured, He 
exerciſed himſelf in Oratory and Pleading in his Youth, 
which. he performed ſo judiciouſly, that he acquired no 
ſmall Reputation and Power in Rome by the Force of his 
Eloquence : But the Splendor of his glorious Actions in 
Arms, and his ſucceſsful Achievements in'the Wars, in- 
duced him to alter his Ambition, and to ſeek for Ho- 
\ Nour wholly in martial Affairs. At his firſt entering the 
Field, he ſerved under Scipio, when the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones iovaded Gaul; where, the Romans fighting unfortu- 
nately, and being put to flight, he was wounded in many 
Parts of his Body, and thrown from his 'Horſe, yet ne- 
vertheleſs he ſwam croſs the River Rhoſne in his Armour, 
with his Breaſt-plate and Shield, bearing himſelf up 
againſt one of the ſwifteſt Rivers in the World, and break- 
ing through its furious Waves by clear Strength; ſo ſtrong 
a Body he had, fo inur' d to Hardſhip, and by long * 
eiſe 8 to endure all Labour. 

The ſecond time that the Cimbri and Teutones came 
down with Armies ſtill more numerous than the 
former, threatning Death and Deſtruction to All, when 


it was no {mall Piece of Service for à Roman Soldier to 
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keep his Rank, and obey his Commander, Fertorius un- 
dertogk.to view the Enemy's Camp, and to diſcovet their 
ntmoſt Forces and Deſigns ; and to this Intent havi 
learned the manner of their Salutations, and the ordinary 
Expreſſions of their Language, he threw himſelf in amongſt 
the Barbarians, dreſſed in the Habit of a Celfick Gaz, 
where having carefully ſeen with his own Eyes, or hav- 
ing been fully informed by Perſons upon the Place, of all 
their moſt important Concerns, and Affairs of greateſt 


Moment, he returned to Marius, General of the Roman | 


- 


Army, from whoſe hands he received the honourable 
Rewards of his Valour : And afterwards giving frequent 
Demonſtrations both of his Conduct and Courage in all 
the following War, he was advanced to Places of Honour 
and Truſt under his General, who highly eſteemed and 
confided in him. > REI 3 
After the Wars with the Cimbri and Teutones, he was 
fent into. Spain, having the Command of a thouſand 
Men, under Didius the Roman General, and wintered.in 
the Country of the Ceſtiberians, in the City of Caſful, 
where the Soldiers enjoying great plenty of all things, 
w inſolent, and continually drinking, the Inhabitants 
eſpiſed them, and ſent for aid by Night to the Gyriſz- 
nians their near Neighbours, who fell upon the Romans 


in their Lodgings, and flew a great Number of them; but 


Sertorius being alarm'd withdrew out of the City with a 
few of his Soldiers; and rallying together the reſt who 


had ſlipped out, he march'd round about the Walls, and S | 
finding the Gate open, by.which. the Gyriſenians private- 


ly entring had ſet upon the Romans, he gave not them 
the ſame Opportunity, but placing a Guard at the Gate 

and . ſeizing upon all the Quarters of the City, he flew 
Thoſe who were of Age to bear Arms; and then orger- 
Ing his Soldiers to lay afide their Weapons, and put off 
their own Cloaths, and put on the Acoutrements of the 
"Barbarians, he commanded them to follow. him to the 
City, from whence Thoſe were ſent who fell upon th 

Romans by Night, and deceiving the Gyriſenians wit] 

- the Sight of their own Armour and Equipage, he * 
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the Gates of their City open, and took ' great Numbers 
of them Priſoners, who came out, thinking to meet 


their Friends and Fellow-Citizens, coming from the 


Performance of a worthy piece of Service. Many alſo 


were ſlain by the Romans at their own Gates, and the 


_ within yielded up themſelves, and were ſold for 
- "This: Ation made Sertorius to be highly renowned 
throughout all Spain; and as ſoon as he returned to 
Rome, he was conſtituted Treaſurer-General of Gallia 
Ciſalpina on both fides of the River Po, very advanta- 


* geoully for the Roman Affairs at that time; for the War 


with the Marſi being unanimouſly reſolved upon, Serto- 
rius was ordered to raiſe Soldiers, and provide Arms, 
which he performed with ſuch Diligence, Speed, and 


| Alacrity, contrary to the. Janguiſhing feebleneſs and 
{ Nothfulneſs of his Companions, that he got the repute 


of a Man of Life and Spirit in Buſineſs ; nor did he 
any ways defiſt from his Military Boldneſs and Bravery, 
when he arrived at the Dignity of a great Commander, 
but performed Wonders with his own hands, and never 
ſparing himſelf, but expoſing his Body freely in all Con- 
flicts, he loſt one of his Eyes, which was cut out of his 
Head, and yet he continued to have a chearful Look, 
and always eſteemed it as an honour to him: For Others 
do- not continually carry about with them the Marks 
and Teſtimonies of their Valour, but often lay aſide 
their Chains of Gold, their Spears and Crowns; where- 
as His Enſigns of Honour, and the Manifeſtations of 
his noble Courage always remained with him, and 
Thoſe who beheld his Scars and Misfortunes, admired 
at the ſame time his undaunted Proweſs and Magnani- 
mity. The People alſo paid him due Reſpect, and ho- 
noured him ſuitably. to his Merit; and when he came 
into the Theatre, they applauded him, and received him 
with clapping their Hands, beating their Feet againſt 
the Seats, and with joyful Acclamations z which ſort 
of Applauſe was not eaſily obtained, even by * 
Ut $4 | | who 
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of greater Dignity in the Commonwealth. 51 J0 
Noatwithſtanding this Popularity, when he ſtood to be 


Tribune of the People, he was diſappointed, and loſt | 


the Place, being oppoſed by a Party ſtirred up by Syila, 
which ſeems to be the principal cauſe of their invete- 
rate irreconcileable hatred. „ 

After that Marius was overcome by Sylla, and fled 


into Africa, and that Sylla had left Iraly to go to the | 


Wars againſt Mic briilates, of the two Conſuls, Oct᷑avius 


and Guna, Ofavius remained ſtedfaſt to the Deſigns of 
Sylla, but Cinna' (affecting Innovations) attempted to 


recall the Joſt Intereſt of Marius, and to ſet up a Party 


again that was declined and troden under Foot; - Serto- | 
rius adhered to inna, pereeiving that Oxravius wa 
ſomewhat heavy, could not diſtinguiſh the worth of 
a Man, and was alſo ſuſpicious of any one that was a 


Friend to Marius. 


When the Battle was fought between the two Con- 


ſuls in the Market - place, 'O&avius overcame, and Cinna 
and Sertorius having loſt no leſs than ten thouſand Men, 
left the City; but perſuading the Soldiers, who were 
diſperſed about, and gaining” Thoſe who remained ſtill 


in many parts of T:aly, they united their Forces, and in | 
:a ſhort time muſtered up a Party againſt Ofauius, ſuſfi- 


cient to give him Battle again; and Marius eoming by 


Sen out of Africa, - proffered to ſerve Cinna, as a private | 
N Soldier under his Qonſul and Commander. er 


Moſt were for the ſpeedy Reception of Marius, but 


Sertorius openly declared againſt it; and whether he 


thought that his on Intereſt with Cinna would be di- 
miniſhed by the preſence of a Perſon of greater Splen- 
dor and Authority, or whether he feared that the Vio- 
dence of Marius would bring all things to Confuſion, 
and that by his boundleſs Wrath even after Victory, he 
would go beyond all the Rules and Limits of Juſtice, 
he argued with Cinna, that they were already Victori- 
ous, that there remained little to be done, and that if 


they 
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they! admitted: Marius, he would not only 


Children; their Crimes appeared fo intolerable to Serros 
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| deprive them 
of the Glory and Ad vantage of the War, but would 


alſo prove a very uneaſy and unfaithful Sharer in the 
Government. To which Cinna anſwered, That be ar- 


knowledg' d be bad rightly confider' d theſe irs, but 
that be Himſelf vas at a loſs, and a NES 
nor bow to reject him, aubom be ſent for to be Partner in 
all bis Concerns : To which Sertorius replied, I thought 


Marius cams into Italy off bis own arcord, and t 


I adviſcd You to what I thought might be moſ® expedient. 


| . nt pes much as to . 
Deu 


SHould admit him, a 


Ffarias being ſent for by Cinna; and their Forces di- 


{ vided into three Parts, under Cina, Marius, and Ser- 


tarius, the War was carried on ſucceſsfully 5 but Thoſe 
about Cinna and Marius committing all manner of In- 
folence, Severity and Rapine, made it evident to the 
Romans, that the Original and chief Inducement to 


1 theſe Wars was Booty and Plunder; but on the con- 
_ trary it is reported of Serts;7us, that he never flew Man 


in his Anger, to fatisfy his own private Revenge, nor 
inſulted any one whom he had overcome, but was much 
offended with the inhuman Rigor of Marius, and would 
often converſe privately with Cinna, and intreat him to 
mitigate his Fury, and to uſe his Power more mode- 
rately. In the end, when the Slaves whom Marius 
had freed. at his landing, to increaſe his Army, and had 
made not only his Fellew-Soldiers in the War, but alſo 
his Guard and the Executioners of his Tyrannical Cru- 
elty, became ſtrong and numerous; and either by the 
Command, or Permiſſion of Marius, had, eontrary to 
all Law, forcibly oppreſſed their Maſters, ſlain their 
Lords, raviſhed their Ladies, and forced and abuſed their 


Tius, 
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rius, that he flew no leſs than four thouſand of them 
upon the Place; commanding his Soldiers to ſtrike their 
Darts through the Bodies of them All as they lay en- 
camped together. e n 9 
Afterwards when Marius was dead, and Cinna was 
Nain, when the younger Marius had uſurped the ſu- 
reme Authority, and made himſelf Conſul againſt the 
ind of Sertorius, and the known Laws of Rome; 
when Carbo, Norbanus and Scipio had fought unſucceſs- 
fully, and made but ſmall reſiſtance againſt the fortu- 
nate Arms of Sylla, who was returning victoriouſſy 
from the Wars with Mitbridates and Fimbria; when 


much was loſt by the Softneſs and effeminate Remiſſneſa 


of the Commanders, but more deſtroyed by the Trea- 
chery of their own Party; when their Affairs were ſo 
miſerably ſhattered and born down, that they were not 


able to be ſupported even by the Preſence of Sertorius, 


and that he was able to do little, by reaſon that Thoſe 
who had the greateſt Command and Authority were 
Perſons of no great Prudence or Conduct; in the end, 
when Sylla had placed his Camp near to Scipio, and by 
pretending Friendſhip, and putting him in hopes of a 
good Peace, had corrupted his Army; and Scipia could 
not be made ſenſible thereof, although often foretold 
and forewarned of it by Sertorius; he utterly deſpaired 
of the Proſperity of Rome, and made haſte into Spain; 
that by taking Poſſeſſion thereof beforehand, he might 
eſtabliſh his Power in a Country, which would be a 
Refuge to his Friends, and a Support to his declining 
Party. But having bad Weather in his Journey, and 
travelling through mountainous Countries, and the In- 


| hHabitants ſtopping him by the way, and demanding a 


Toll, and Money for his Paſſage, Thoſe who were with 
him were out of all Patience; and highly aggravating 
in their Diſcourſes, the Indignity and Shame it would be 
for a Pro-Conſul of Rome to pay Tribute to a Crew of 
wretched Barbarians, he little regarded their Cenſure, 
but lighting That which had only the Appearance» of 


an Yndecency, told them, he my} buy Time, the moſs 


precious 
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$ Srecious of all things to Thoſe cho go upon great Enter- 
J 4 LA 4 — the Nen with Money, 
he haſtened his Journey, and took Poſſeſſion of Spain, 
2 Country flouriſhing and populous, abounding with 
young Men fit to bear Arms; but by reaſon of the In- 
ſolency and Covetouſneſs of the Commanders, ſent thi- 


ther yearly from Rome, they had generally an Averſion 
to the Roman Diſcipline z and were very ill prepar'd to 
receive any ſort of Government. But He ſoon gain'd 
the Affection of the Nobility, by his Civilities and free 
Converſation amongſt them, and got the good Opinion 
of the People by remitting their Taxes. But That 


which made him generally belov'd, and win the Hearts 


of All, was his exempting them from finding Lodgings 
for the Soldiers; for ke commanded his Army to take 
up their Winter-Quarters without the Cities, and to 


pitch their Tents in the Fields ; and He himſelf, firſt 


of all, caus'd his own Pavilion to be rais'd without the 


Walls; yet not being willing to rely totally upon the 
good Inclination of the Inhabitants, he arm'd all the 
Romans who liv'd in thoſe Countries, that were of Age, 
and undertook the building of Ships, and. the making 
of all ſorts of Warlike Engines, by which Means he 
kept the Cities in due Obedience, being affable and 
courteous in time of Peace, and appearing formidable to 


his Enemies, by reaſon of his great Preparations for 


War. 
As ſoon as he was inform'd that Sylla had made him- 


ſelf Maſter of Rome, and that the Party which ſided 


with Marius and Carbo was utterly deſtroy'd, he ex- 
pected that ſome great Commander with a confiderabie 
Army would ſpeedily come againſt Him, and therefore 
ſent away Julius Salinator immediately with fix thou- 
ſand Men well arm'd, to guard the Mountains, and to 
fortify and defend the narrow Paſſages of the Pyrezces ; 
and Caius Annius not long after being ſent out by Sylla, 
finding that Julius Salinator could not be approach'd to, 
and that his Camp was impregnable by 'reafon of its 
Situation, and not to be forc'd by any Aſlault, he ſat 
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down ſhort at the Foot of the Mountains in great Per- 

lexity; but Calpurnius Lanarius having treacherouſſy 
Bain Julius Salinator, and his Forces, aſtoniſh*d at this 
Accident, forſaking the Tops of the Trench Caius 


Annius came forward with a great Army, an 


paſſed I 


over the Mountains, and forced Thoſe from their Sta- 


tions who endeavour' d to hinder his March; Sertorius 
alſo not being ſtrong enough to give him Battle, re- 
treated with three thouſand Men into New Carthage, | 
where he took Shipping, and croſs'd the Seas into Africa, 


and coming near to the Coaſt of Mauritania, his Men 


went on Shore to water; and ftragling about negligently, 
the Africans fell upon them, and flew a great Number. 
This new Misfortune forced him to ſail back again into 
Spain, from whence he was alſo repuls'd ; but the Cili- | 


cian Pirates joining with him, they made 

{1) Vvica. for the Iſland of (1) Pityrſa, where they 
2 landed, and overpower d the Garriſon 
laced therein by Caius Annius, who alſo came thither 


ot long after with a great Fleet of 'Ships, and five 
thouſand Soldiers, and Sertorius made ready to fight him 


ts 


n D 8 


by Sea, although his Ships were not built for Strength, 


but for Lightneſs and ſwift Sailing; but a violent Weſt- 


wind rais'd ſuch a Storm at Sea, that many of Serto- 


rius's Ships were run on Ground, and ſhipwreck'd all 
along the rocky Shores, and He himſelf with a few 
Veſſels, being kept from putting further out by the 
23 and Fury, of the Weather, and hindred from 

anding by the Power of his Enemies, was toſs'd about 
for ten Days together, and the Seas running high, and 
the Waves being boiſterous and violent, he eſcap'd with : 
great Difficulty, and after the Wind ceas'd, ran into 
certain deſelate Iſlands ſcatter'd about in thoſe Seas, af- : 
fording no Water; from whence making out to Sea | 


again, he paſs'd the Straits of Cadiz, between the 


Pillars of Hercules, and failing outward, keeping the 
Spaniſh Shore on his Right-hand, he landed a little 
above the Mouth of the River Betis, where it falls 
into the Atlantick Sea) and gives the Name to all — | 


reat Per- 


cherouſly 3 


I at this 


5, Caius | 


nei! Ste. MF urlongs ; Theſe are called The fortutate Ilan, where 
„ the Rain falls ſeldom, and then in moderate Showers, 


but 
along with them ſoft Dews, which 


Sertorius 


ttle, re- 7 
arthage, | 


0 Africa, ; 


his Men 
ligently 5 
Number. 


gain into 
the Cili. 
ey made 


ere they Part is ſere 1 
Sarriſan I fair and pleaſant, 


thither 


— * N 2 reaſon of 7 e vaſt Diſtance, and utterly loſe their 
Force o | 


trength, | 


t Weſt | 


F Serto- 


k'd all 
| a few | 


OS | Sea; ſo that it is 


d from 


{ with the fruitful 


about 
zh, and 


'd with | 
in into 


us, af | with a wonderful Affection for theſe Iſlands, and had an 


to Sea 


ng the 
a little 


it falls 


II that 


Fart 


& 
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Part of Spain. Here he met with Seamen, newly ar- 


riv'd from two Iflands in the Atantich, which are di- 


a narrow Channel, 


vided from one another, only b 
Y f Africa ten thouſand 


and are diſtant from the Coaſt o 


the moſt part they have gentle Breezes, bringin 
| render, the So 
not only fat, and fit to be plow'd, and be but £9 


or 


{abundantly fruitful, that it produces, of its own accord, 
Plants and Fruits for Flenty 
feed and delight the Inh 


and Pelicacy, ſufficient to 
itants, who may hete enj oy 
The Seaſons of 


all things without Trouble or Labour. 


the Year are temperate, and the Alteration from Quar- 


ter to Q uarter ſo moderate, that the Air for the moſt - 
ne and refreſhing, and the Weather generally 
The rough Northerly and Eafterte 


Winds, which blow towards theſe Iſlands from the 
Coaſts of Europe and Africa, are divided and diffipate@ 


« 


Weſtern 
do ſometimes produce 

for the moſt part they c 
Dews, and the nouriſhing Moifture of 
they bring along with them from the 

aon believ'd, even by the barbarous 
People Themſelves, that this is the Seat of the Bleſſed, 
and that Theſe re the Elpfen Fields bi celebrates | 
+ ſoon as Sertorjus heard this Account, he was ſeiz'd 


1g before they reach theſe Parts, The ſoft 
57 Southerly Winds which breathe upon them, 
| entle ſprinkling Showers, but 
Aly impregnate the Earth only 


1 


the Air, which 


treme Deſire to live there in Peace and Quietneſs, far 
rom the Noiſe of Wars, and free from the Troubles of 
Government; but his Inclinations being perceived by 
the Cilician Pirates, who deſire neither Peace nor Obe 
but rove after Riches and Spoils, they immediately for- 
ſook him, and ſailed away into Africa, to aſſiſt Acalit 
the Son of Jyrba, and to help to re-eſtabliſh him in the 
M 2 | Throne 
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Throne of his Father, and to reſtore him to his King- 
dom of Mauritania. | | 
The ſudden departure of the C:/icrans did no ways 
diſcourage Sertorius, or cauſe him to deſiſt from further 
Attempts; for he preſently reſolved to aſſiſt the Ene- 
mies of Aſcalis, and by this new Adventure kept his 
Soldiers together, who from hence conceived new Hopes 
of their future Proſperity, and began to have a better 
Proſpect of their Affairs. His Arrival in Mauritania 
being very acceptable to the Moors, he loſt no time, 
but immediately giving Battle to Aſcalis, beat him out 
of the Field, and beſieged him ; and Pacciacus being 
ſent by Sylla with a powerful Supply to raiſe the Siege, 
Sertorius ſlew him in the Field, and overthrew all his 
Forces, with this great Advantage, that he not only 
took the whole Raman Army Priſoners, but alſo forced 
the City of Tingis, where Aſcalis and his Brothers were 
fled for Refuge. The Africans report that Antæus was 
buried in this City, a Giant of a wonderful Stature, 
but Sertorius being unwilling to truſt common Fame, 
which gave out that his Body was of a moſt prodigious | 
Length, cauſed his Sepulchre to bezopened, and finding | 
that his Corps was effectually full threeſcore Cubits | 
long, he was infinitely aſtoniſhed, and immediately of- 
fered up Sacrifice to the Gods, and cloſed up the Tomb 
again, whereby he confirmed the Report of the Inhabi- 
tants, increaſed the Fame of the Sepulchre, and adde 
new Honours to the Memory of Antæus. The Afri- | 
cans further alledge, that after the Death of Antæus, 
his Wife Tinga lived with Hercules, and had a Son by 
him called Sophax, who was King of thefe Countries, 
and gave his Mother's Name to this City; whoſe Son 
alſo was Diodorus, a great Conqueror, who ſubdued 
many other Regions, and brought the greateſt Part of 
Africa under his Subjection with an Army of Greeks, 
which he-raiſed out of the Colonies of the Olbianians 
and Myceneans, placed here by Hercules, I mention 
theſe Paſſages for the ſake of King Juba, the moſt ex- 
cellent Hiſtorian of any Prince that ever yet hath ho- 
IE noured 
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Us King- ured Hiſtory with his own Pen, and who numbers for 


no ways erive their Genealogies from Diodorus and Sopbax, and 
further ü , bp. 
the Ene- 


kept his 


w Hopes 


no time, 
him out 


ers were 
u Was 
Stature, 


janian; 
jlention 
oft ex- 
h ho- 
noured 


is Progenitors a long Race of Mauritanian Kings; who 

re lineally deſcended from Hercules. ; 
When Sertorius had made himſelf abſolute Maſter of 

he whole-Country, he was very juſt to Thoſe who had 


| Fonfided in him, and ſhew'd not the leaſt Unkindneſs to 
a better 


zuritania 


Others, who yielded to his Mercy, but reſtored to them 
heir Eſtates, their Cities, their Laws and Privileges, 


Fccepting only of ſuch Acknowledgments as they Them- 
n out ſſelves freely offered. And whilft he conſidered which 
being 
e Siege, 
. ns Fertified with the Roman Power, and finding the 

only 
forced 


ay next to turn his Arms, the Luſitanians ſent Am- 
paſſadors to deſire him to be their General; for _ 
Necef- 


ity of having a Commander of great Authority and Ex- 
derience in War, being alſo ſufficiently informed of his 


Worth and Valour by Thoſe who had formerly ſerved 
him, they were extremely deſirous to commit Them- 
Stature, ſelyes and their Fortunes wholly to his Care, and hum- 
1 Fame, | 
{give a true Character of Sertorius, he was of a Temper 
not to be ſurpriſed with Fear, nor eaſy to be captivated 
1 with Pleaſure; 12 
and no Ways puffed up with 
Mind, Courteous and Obliging. 
or dangerous Attempt, no Commander in his 2 "Þ 
* orm 


bly beſeeched him to accept of the Command. And to 


Adverſity and Dangers undaunted, 
up with Proſperity, but of an eve 
Upon a ſudden Aſſault 


more bold and daring, for whatever was to be 
ed in War by Deceit, Circumyention, or Surpriſe 
| | any ſtrong Place was to be taken in, any Paſs to be 
7 gained ſpeedily, any ſudden Invaſion or Inroad to 
made, he was a moſt notable Contriver, and 5 1 


z or if 
be 


Advancer of all ſuch intricate and difficult Defigns, 

1 beftowing.Rewards, and conferring Honours upon Thof 

ho had performed good Service in the Wars, he was 
Bountiful and Magnificent even to Prodigality, but ver 


ſparing and backward in puniſhing Crimes, and Mila 
and Mexciful to Offenders: Yet that piece of Harſhneſa 
and Cruelty, which he executed in the latter Part of 


* 


his Days, upon the Span r ſeems to argue, 
5 a 5 3 N # 


that 


and Authority, he ordered all things for the beſt Ad- 


he let the Dam go, and purſuing the Hind-calf, took it, 


man brought him his young Hind, which he kindly ac- 


that it would come when he called, and follow, him 


Tumult of the Camp; knowing well that: barbarous 
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that his Clemency was not Natural, but only acted and 
handſomly difſembled, as his Occaſions and Neceſſity re- 
quired ; and as to my own Opinion, I am perſuaded that 
Fincere Virtue eſtabliſhed by Reaſon and mature Judg- 
ment, can never be totally perverted or extirpated by 
any Misfortune whatever. Not that I think it impoſ- 
fible but that great Indignities offered without Cauſe, and 
frequent Abuſes put upon Thoſe of the beſt Nature, and 
moſt virtuous Inclinations, may make ſome Impreſſion 
and Alteration in their Temper ; and thus I ſuppoſe it 
happened to Sertorius, who being exaſperated by the re- 
peated Injuries of  ungrateful Perſons, he was at laſt ſe- 
yere to Thoſe who had unworthily injured him, 
The Luſſtanians having ſent for Sertorivs, he left 

Africa, and being made General with abſolute Power 


vantage, and brought the neighbouring Parts of Spain 
under his Subjection; many Countries alſo voluntarily | 
ſubmitted themſelves, won by the Fame of his Clemency, 
and of his Martial Performances. Upon ſome Occaſions 
alſo he would not fail to invent ftrange Artifices to pleaſe 
the People, and to make uſe of alluring Devices, and 
even of deluding Tmpoſtures, amongſt which certainly 
that of the Hind was none of the leaſt, Spanus a Coun- 
tryman, who lived in thoſe Parts, meeting by chance a 
Hind that had newly Calved, flying from the Hunters, 


being wonderfully pleaſed with the Rarity of it, and the 
Strangeneſs of the Colour, which was all milk-white ; 
and at the ſame time Sertorizy keeping his Court in thoſe 
Parts, and receiving courteouſly ſuch Preſents of Fruit, 
Fowl, or Veniſon as the Country afforded, and reward- 
ing liberally Thoſe who preſented them, the Country- 


cepted, and was much taken with it at the firſt Sight; 
but when in time he had made it ſo tame and gentle, 


whereſoever he went, and could endure the Noiſe and 


People 


fed and 
eflity re- 
ded that 
re Judg- 
pated by 
t ĩimpoſ- 
uſe, and 
ure, and 
zpreflion 
ippoſe it 
the re- 


t laſt ſe 
he left 


Power 
zeſt Ad- 
f Spain 
untarily 
*mency, | 
ccaſions 
o pleaſe 
es, and 
ertainly 
| Coun- 
hance a 
unters, 
ook it, 
and the 
white; 
n thoſe 
Fruit, 
eward- 
untry- 
dly ac- 
Sight; 
gentle, 
W. him 
ſe and 
barous 
People 


chief Commander of Hiſpania Hætica, and 
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People are naturally prone to Superſtition, by degrees he 
gave out that it was inſpired, that it was given him by 
Diana, that it diſcovered hidden Myſteries, and re- 
vealed what was to come to paſs hereafter: To which 
alſo he added theſe further Contrivances; if he had re- 
ceived at any time private Intelligence, that the Ene - 
mies had made an Incurſion into thoſe Provinces which 
were under his Command, or had ſollicited any City to 
revolt, he pretended that the Hind had informed him of 
it in his ſleep, and charged him to keep his Forces in 
readineſs; or if otherwiſe he had notice that any of the 
Commanders under him had got a Victory, he would 
hide the Meſſengers, and bring forth the Hind crowned 
with Flowers, for joy of the good News that was to 
come, and would encourage them to rejoice and facrifice 
to the Gods for the good Account they ſhould ſoon re- 
ceive of their Proſperous Succeſs ; and by thoſe Inven- 
tions filling their Heads with ſtrange Imaginations, and 
the Thoughts of Miracles, he brought them to be more 
tractable and obedient in all things; for now they 
thought themſelves no longer to be led by a Stranger, 
but rather conducted by a Hero, or one nearly related to 
a God. Conſidering alſo that his Power daily increaſed, 


_ contrary to all Human Reaſon or Probability: For with 
two thouſand five hundred, which he called Romans, 


(though among them were ſeven hundred Africans,) to- 
gether with four thouſand Foot, and - ſeven hundred 


_ "Horſe, which he got together in Luſitania, he made 


War with four Roman Generals, who commanded a 


hundred and twenty thouſand Foot, fix thouſand Horſe, 


two thouſand Archers and Slingers, and Cities innumer- 
able; whereas at the firſt he had not above twenty 
Cities in all; and from this weak and ſlender Beginning, 
he became afterwards ſo conſiderable, that he took many 
good Cities, and overcame Great and Powerful Coun- 
tries. Of the Roman Commanders which were ſent 


' againſt him, he overthrew Cotta in a Sea-fight, in the 
Channel near the City of Mellaria ; he routed Phidius 
ſlew two 
thouſand 
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_ thouſand Romans near the Banks of the River Betis 
Domitius and Lucius Manlius, Proconſul of another Pro- 
vince of Spain, were overthrown in a ſet Battle by one 
of his Lieutenants ; he flew Toranius a Commander ſent 
againſt him by Metellus with a great Force, and deſtroy- 
ed his whole Army; and Metellus, the greateſt General 
in thoſe Times, and a Perſon of the moſt approved Ex- 
perience of any Roman then living, was often ſupplanted 
and circumvented by him, and reduced to ſuch Extre- 
mities, that he was forced to call Lucius Loll;us to his 
i}! Afiiftance out of Gailia Narbonenfis ;. and Rome itſelf be- 
18 159 ing alarmed and terrified, parted with her beloved Pom- 
| ey the Great, and ſent Him into Spain in all. haſte with 
he moſt conſiderable Forces of the Roman Empire. Nor 
did Merellus know which way to turn himſelf, having 
to do with a Man of undaunted Boldneſs and Sagacity, 
| who was continually moleſting him, and yet could not 
be brought to a ſet Battle, but by the Swiftneſs and 
| Dexterity of his Spaniſb Soldiery. he was able to change 
His Station, and to caſt his Army into all Forms and 
Figures, to lead them on, and bring them off again, and 
wind himſelf out of all Straits and Difficulties; and al- 
Though Metellus had great Experience in conducting in- 
tire well- appointed Legions, and was an excellent Com- 
1 mander of Soldiers arm'd. with heavy Armour, and 
drawn up in due Order into a ſtanding Phalanx able to 
| encounter the Enemy hand to hand, and overpower 
' them by clear Force, yet he was no way able to-climb 
| up ſteep Hille, and be continually upon the Purſuit of a 
 Fwift Enemy, or attend the ſpeedy Marches of Men that 
were accuſtomed to range about the Mountains, to en- 
dure Hunger and Thirſt, and to live expoſed to the Wind 
and Weather without Fire or Covering ;; beſides that, 
[| \Metellus being now in Years, and having been formerly 
engag d in many Fights and dangerous Conflicts, he was 
by this time inelinable to lead a more remiſs, eaſy, and 
voluptuous: Life, and was the leſi able to contend. with 
Sertorius, who was in the Flower and Strength of his 
Youth, full of Spirit- and Life, and ä 
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fully fitted for War, being ſtrong, active and temperate; 


continually accuſtom'd to endure hard Labour, to take 
long, tedious Journies, and to paſs many Nights toge- 
ther without Sleep, to eat little, and to be ſatisfy d with 
very coarſe Fare, and was never ſtain'd with the leaſt 
Exceſs in Wine, even when he was moſt at Leiſure, but 


what time he had to ſpare, he ſpent in hunting, and 


riding into all Parts, whereby he underſtood the Courſe 


of the Country, the Situation of all Places, and where 


there were Paſlages,: and where not; with this Ad- 
vantage to himſelf, that when he could not maintain 
the Fight, he knew which way to fly and eſcape, and 
where certainly to enſnare and encompaſs his Enemy, 
when Victory accompany d his Arms; inſomuch that 
Thoſe with Metellus ſuffer d all Inconveniences like Men 
that were conquer'd, although be earneſtly deſir'd to 
fight, and Sertorius (though he refuſed the Field) reap'd 
all the Advantages of a Conqueror, for he hindred them 
from Foraging, and cut off all Proviſion ; if they pro- 
ceeded forward, he ſtop'd their March; if they ſtay d 
in any Place and encamp'd, he continually moleſted and 
alarm'd them ; if they befieg'd any Town, he preſently 
appear'd and beſieg'd Them again, and reduced them to 
great Extremities for want of Neceſſaries, whereby he 


. weary*d out the Roman Army, and reduced them to ſo 


low and deſpairing a Condition, that when Sertorius chal- 
lenged Metellus to fight ſingly with him, they commend - 


ed him, and cried out, It was @ fair Offer for a Roman 


to fight againſt a Roman, and a General again a Ge- 
neral; and when Metellus refus' d the Challenge, they 
reproach'd him, but . Metellus derided and contemn'd 
them, in doing which he did well; for, as Theopbraſtus 
obſerves,” a General ſhould die like a General, and not 
like a Gladiator, ür d | by 
Metellus perceiving. that the City of the Lagobrites, 
which gave great Aſſiſtance to Sertorius, might eafily be 
taken for want of Water, (there being but one Wel! 
within the Walls) and that Whoſoever beſieged th, 
Place might make himſelf Maſter of the Springs ang 
| FE al Fountain, 
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Fountains in the Suburbs, he hoped to force the Town 
in two Days time, and gave Command to his Soldiers to 
take five Days Proviſions only; but Sertorius reſolving | 
to ſend * Relief, order d two thouſand Veſſels to 
be filbd with Water, and a good Reward for the Car- 
1 riage of every Veſſel, and many Spaniards and Moors | 
1th undertaking the Work, he choſe out Thoſe who were | 
Thi) Krongeſt and ſwifteſt of Foot, and ſent them through | 
Wit the Mountains, with Order, that when they had deliver d 
"i! the Water, they ſhould remove and convey away pri- 


"i! vately all Thoſe who would be leaft ſerviceable in the 
161146 Siege, that there might be Water ſufficient for the De- 
wit fendants. As ſoon as Metellus underſtood This, he was -| 
11 highly difturb'd, and when he had ſpent moſt part of the 
| _ neceſſary Proviſions for his Army, he ſent out Aguinus ' 
With fix thouſand Soldiers to fetch in freſh Supplies; but 
Sertorius having notice of it, laid an Ambuſh for him, 
and having ſent out before-hand three thouſand Men,which | 
he placed within a ſhady Valley, in a Channel which 
had 1 made hollow by the rapid fall of Water from 
the Hills, they ſet upon the Rear of Auinus in his Re- 
turn, while Sertorius charging him i in the Front, 2 wn 
ed Part of his Army, and took the Teft Priſoners, 
nus only eſcaping, after he had been thrown from | 
Horſe, and loſt his Armour; and Metellvs being fore 
ſhamefully to raiſe the Siege, became the Laughter and 
Contempt of the Spaniards, and Sertorius the Object of 
their Efteem, Love and Admiration. He was alſo 
Hi honoured for his. inſtituting a 7 Diſeipline, 
and good Order amongſt them; for he altered their fu - 
rious — Manner of Fighting, and brought them to 
make uſe of the Reman Armour, taught them to keep 
their Ranks, and follow their Enſigns, and out of 3 
| confuſed Number of Thieves and Robbers, he conſtituted 
Tm. regular well-diſciplin'd Army z he afterwards beſtow'd 
IH: 111% Silyer and Gold upon them liberally, to gild and adorn 
10 168 their Helmets ; he caus'd their Shields to be wrought, 
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and engrav*d with various Figures and Deſigns ; he 
brought them into 1 Mode of wearing flower'd Land 
15 * ric 7 
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eſolving 
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e as the Care he took of their Children, when he ſent for 


he Car- 


d Moors | 
no were | 
through | 
leliver'd | A : , 
Share with him in Authority, and in the Government 


vay pri- 
e in the 


—— and Sureties for their Country; however their Fathers 
t of the 
pho daily to the Schools in good Order, handſomly dreſs' d in 

ut ine long Garments edged with Purple, and that Serto- 


ius paid a Salary for their Learning, examin'd them 
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ichly embroider d Cloaths; and by courting hows be 


paying their Expences, by conyerſing familiarly with 
hem, he won. the Hearts of All, and led Them whi- 
er he pleas d; but That which delighted, them moſt, 


Uthe Noblemen's Sons in thoſe Parts, and placed them 
in the great City of Oſca, where he appointed Maſters 
to inſtruct them in the Grecian and Roman Learning, 

hat when they came to be Men they might be fitted to 


e Commonwealth; although, under this Pretence of 
eir better Education, he really made them Hoſtages 


vere wonderfully . pleas'd to ſee their Children going 


often, diſtributed Rewards to the moſt deſerving, and 
gave them Jewels to hang about their Necks, and golden 


Boſſes, which the Romans call'd Bulle. 


It being at that time a Cuſtom in Spainy that when a 
great Commander was ſlain in Battle, Thoſe who at- 
tended his Perſon, fought it out till they all dy'd with 
him, which the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries call'd an 
Offering, or Libation poured upon the Sacrifice; there 
were few Commanders that had any conſiderable Guard 
or Number of Attendants; but Sertorius had many 
Thouſands who offer'd up themſelves, and vow'd to ſa- 
crifice their Lives, and ſpend their Blood with His; and 
it is reported, that when his Army was defeated near a 
City in Spain, and the Enemy preſs d hard upon them, 
the Spaniards took no Care for Themſelves, but being 
totally ſollicitous to ſave Sertorius, they took him upon 
heir Shoulders, and paſs'd him. from one to another, 


till they had conveyed him into the City, and when they 
had thus placed their General in Safety, every one pro- 
ided afterwards for his own Security. | 

Nor were the Spaniards alone ambitious to ſerve him, 
ut the Reman Soldiers alſo that came out of Zaly wers 
8 & impatient 
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impatient to be under his Command; and when Per 
fenna, who was of the ſame Faction with Sertorius 
came into Spain with great Riches, and a good Army, an 
defign'd to make War againſt Metellus in a diftin&t Bod) 
by Himſelf, his own Soldiers oppos'd it, and diſcourſec 
continually of the great Fame and Merit of Sertorius 
which was no ſmall Mortification to Perpenna, who wa 
puffed up with the Grandeur of his Family and hi 
Riches, When they afterwards underſtood alſo thai 
Pompey the Great had paſs'd the Pyrenees, they took uf 
their Arms, laid hold on their Enſigns, call'd upon Per. 
Senna to lead them to Sertorius, and threatned him, tha 
if he refuſed it, they would go and place themſelve 
under a Commander who was ſufficiently able to defen- 
Himſelf and Thoſe that ſerv'd him, which forced Per. 
penna to yield to their Deſires, who immediately joining 
with Sertorius, added to his Army three and fifty Co 
Horts; and when all the Cities on this fide of the Rive 
Perus alſo united their Forces together under his Com 


mand, his Army grew-great, for they flock'd together 


and flow'd in upon him from all Quarters ; but whe! 

they continually cry'd out to chaxge the Enemy, anc 

were impatient of Delay, their unexperienced Raſhneſ 
was troubleſome to Sertorius, who at firſt ſtrove t. 
reſtrain them with Reaſon and good Counſel, but wher 
he perceiv'd them refractory and unſeaſonably violent 
he gave way to their impetuous Deſires, and permittec 
them to engage with the Enemy, in ſuch ſort, that be 
ing repulſed, yet not -totally routed, he hop'd the) 
would become more obedient to his Commands for thi 
future; which happening as he conjectured, he ſoon re. 
ſcu'd them, and brought them ſafe into his Camp; anc 
after a few days being willing to encourage them again 
when he had call'd all his Army together, he cãus'd tw 
Horſes to be brought into the Field, one an old, feeble 
lean Jade, the other a luſty ſtrong Horſe, with a ver) 
fair, thick, long Tail; near to the lean Jade he place 
a tall ftrong Man, and near to the ſtrong young Horſe, : 
weak, little, deſpicable Fellow, and at a Sign wo 
£ * f { 
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e ſtrong Man took hold of the weak Horſe's Tail 
ith both his Hands, and drew it to him with his whole 
orce, as if he would pull it off at once ; the other little 
reak Fellow in the mean time fell to plucking off Hair 
Hair from the great Horſe's Tail ; and when the 
rong Man had laboured much in vain, and made him- 
elf the Jeſt of all the Spectators, he gave over. But 
e weak pitiful Wretch in a ſhort Time, and with lit- 


ie Pains, had left never a Hair on the great Horſe's Tail. 


hen Sertorius roſe up, and ſpake to his Army after this 
anner: You ſee, Fellow-Soldiers, that Ingenuity is 
rreater than Force, and Perſeverance more prevailing than 
jolence. Many things which cannot be overcome when 
bey are together, yield themſelves up by Degrees when 
bey are ſeparated. Aſiduity and continued Diligence is 
efitleſs, and in time overthrows and deſtroys the greateſt 
Pozoers whatever ; Time being the favourable Friend and 
Mfant of Thoſe, wwho"thro' mature Judgment underſtand 


Prigbt how to take their beſt Advantages ; and the deſtruc- 


ive Enemy of Such as are unſeaſonably urging and preſſin 
ww” With ſuch og hor de. ——— 
vherewith he frequently entertained them, he bridled 
he raſh fierceneſs of the Barbarous People, and taught 
hem > attend and to watch for their beſt Opportunities 
oo ; 
But of all his remarkable Exploits, and wonderful 
Stratagems in War, none raiſed greater Admiration, 
han That which he put in practice againft the Charac;- 
ani; a People living beyond the River Tagus, who in- 
habited neither Cities nor Towns, but dwelt on a vaſt 
igh Hill, within the deep Dens and Caves of the Rocks, 
e Mouths of which open all towards the North. The. 
2ountry below it is a clayiſh, chalky Soil, and being alſo 
ight, full of Pores, and ſpungy, it is apt to be crum- 
died and broken into Powder, and is not firm enough to 
dear any one that treads upon it, and if you touch it in 
he leaft, it flies about like Aſhes, or unſlaked Lime. 
n any danger of War, theſe People deſcend into their 
8 Ver, V's * is 5 N N Caves, 
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Caves, and carrying in their Booty and Prey along wit 
them, are free from all fear, and think themſelves in 
vincible. And when Sertorius, being at ſome diſtan 
from Metellus, had placed his Camp near this Hill, the 
flighted and deſpiſed him, imagining that he retired int 
theſe Parts, being overthrown by the Romans; and whe 
ther out of Anger and juſt Lakotmant, or out of hi 
unwillingneſs to be thought to fly from his Enemies, b 
eauſed himſelf to be carried thither early in the Morn 
ing to view the ſituation of the Place; but finding there 
was no way to come at it, as he rode about threat'ning 
them in vain, and troubled in his Mind, he took 
notice that the Wind raiſed the Duſt, and carried i 
up towards the Caves of the Characitani, the Mouths ol 
which, as we ſaid before, opened towards the North 
and the northerly Wind, which ſome call Cæcias, pre 
vailing moſt in thoſe Parts, is engender'd out of th 
moiſt Moriſh Plains, or the Mountains covered wi 
Snow, and in the Heat of Summer being ſupplied and 
increaſed by the Relaxation and Melting of the Ice o 
the Peaks of the Northern Hills, it blows a delightfu 
freſh Gale, which recreates the Cogracitani, and refreſhe: 
their Cattle all the Day long, Sertorius conſidering wel 
all Circumſtances, wherein either the Information of the 
Inhabitants, or his own Experience had inſtructed him, 
commanded. his Soldiers to ſhovel up a great Quantity 


of this light duſty Earth, to heap it up together, and 


make a Mount of it, over - againſt the Hill wherein 
theſe barbarous People reſided, who imagining that 
all this Preparation was for the raiſing of a Fort, 
er for the making of a Bulwark againft them, they 
looked upon it at firſt as a ridiculous impracticable 
Deſign; however he continued the Work till the 
Evenihg, and brought his- Soldiers back into their 
Camp. The next Morning, when a gentle Breeze 
aroſe, and moved the lighteſt Parts of the Earth, and 
diſperſed it about as the Chaff before the Wind, and 
when the Sun coming to be higher, the bluſtering Nor- 


. therly Wind had covered the Hills with the Duſt, the 


Soldiers, 
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pldiers turned this new Mount of Earth over and 
rer, and brake the Clods of Clay in Pieces, whilſt 
hers on Horſeback rode through it backward and 
rward, and raiſed a Cloud of duft, which being 
mmitted to the Wind, was blown into the Dwellings 


long wit 
mſelves in 
ne diſtan 
Hill, the 
etired int. 


and whe the Characitani, the entrances into which were all 

out of hif.vards the North; and there being no other Vent or 

emics, Mage, than that through which the bluſtering Cæcias 

the Morn ſped in upon them, together with all the powdered 

ding therqarth and Duſt, toſſed and blown about, it quickly 

hreat'ninflinded their Eyes, and filled their Lungs, and cauſing a 
. . ifficulty of Breathing, chok'd them up, Whilſt they 
arried I 


Fove to draw in the rough harſh Air mingled with 
Mouths ofl;cams of Duſt; nor were they able with great hard- 
be North ip to hold out above two Days, but yielded up them- 
cias, pre- Alves on the Third. This Succeſs added not fo much 
ut of this the Strength and Power of Sertorius, as it increaſed 
ered with. Glory and Renown, in letting the World ſee that he 
pplied andf,, able to conquer thoſe Places by Art, and by the 
the Ice © rength of his Brain, which were impregnable and 
delightful&;er to be taken by the Force of Arms. He was con- 
ually Succeſsful during the whole War againſt Metellus, 
Sho by reaſon'of his flow Age and his Temper was not 
UNeBle to reſiſt the active Boldneſs and Bravery of Sertorius, . 
ated him, uo commanded a light Army, more like a Band of Rob- 
rs, than a due eſtabliſhed Militia, But when Pempey alſo 
d paſled over the Pyrenees, and Serterius had pitched 
1 wherein, Camp over-againſt him, where Both of them gave 
e utmoſt Proofs of their Gallantry and Skill in War, 
th in receiving and attacking one another, and when 
was found Sertorius far ſurpaſſed him, either in de- 
nding himſelf, or countermining the Deſigns of Lis 
emies, then' was his Fame highly celebrated even in 
me itſelf, for the moſt terrible Warrior, and the moſt 
pert Commander of his Time. For Pompey's Reputa- 
n was then almoſt at the higheſt, after his remark- 
le Exploits under Sy//a, which had obliged that Ge- 
ral to confer on him the Sirname of Great, and 
bled him to acquire the Honour of a Triumph even 
| ; N 2 before 
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before the Down appeared on his Chin; and This it w 
which made many of the Cities, which were then undefÞWi 
the Power of Sertorius, immediately upon his Arrival te 
caſt their Eyes on Pompey, and inclin'd-them to open thei 
Gates to Him. But they were deterred from it by tha 
great Action, amongſt others, which he performed ne: 
the City of Lauron, (contrary to the Expectation of All 
As ſoon as Sertorius had laid Siege to Lauron, Pompeſſu 
came with his whole Army to relieve it, and there bein 
a Hill near the City, very advantageouſly ſeated,” the 
Both made haſte to take it. But Sertorius prevent 
him and took poſſeſſion of it firſt, and Pompey havi 
drawn down his Forces, was not ſorry that it had thu 
Jucceeded, for he imagined that he had hereby incloſe 
his Enemy between his own Army and the City, an 
ſent in a Meſſenger to the Citizens of Lauron, to big 
them be of good Courage, and to come upon their Walls 
where they might ſee their Beſieger beſieged. Sertorii 
perceiving their Intentions, ſmiled, and told them, 
evculd now teach Sylla's Scholar (for ſo he called Pomp 
in deriſion) that it wwas the part of a General to look: af 
well behind him as before kim, and at the ſame time gav 
the Beſieged an Opportunity of ſeeing fix «thouſan 
Soldiers which he had left in his former Camp, fronj 
whence he marched out to take-the Hill, where if Pom 
pey ſhould aſſault him, they might fall upon his Rea 
Pompey diſcovercd this. too late, and not daring to giv 
Battle, for fear of being encompaſſed in on every fide 
and yet being aſhamed to leave his Friends and Confe 
derates in extreme Danger, was forced to fit ſtill and ſe 
them ruined before his Face; for the Beſieged deſpair” 
of Relief, and delivered up themſelves to Sertorius, h 
ſpared their Lives, and granted them their Liberties, b 
burnt their City; not out of Anger or Cruelty, (for 
all Commanders that ever were, Sertorius ſeems leaſt « 
alt to have indulged. theſe Paſſions) but only for- th 
greater Shame and Confulion of the Admirers of Pompe 
and that it might be reported among the Spaniards, th: 
the Fire which burnt down his Confederates, tho', h 
| | | Wa 
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as fo near as to be well warmed at it, was not able 
> raiſe Heat enough in Him to malte him dare to re- 
Sertorius it is true ſuſtained ſome Loſſes in theſe Wars, 
ut not by his own default, for he maintain'd Himſelf 
avincible, it was by Commanders under him that he 
uffer d; and he was more admired for being able to re- 


his it w 
hen unde 
Arrival te 
open theiſ 
it by tha 
rmed ne: 
on of All 
„ Pompe 


nere beinair his Loſſes, for ſhewing himſelf brave in Danger, for 
ted, theffecovering the Victory, when the Field ſeem'd already 
preventeſo be loft, than the Roman Generals were for gaining 


heſe. Advantages againſt him. As at the Battle of 
t had thuPucro againſt Pompey, and at the Battle near Tuttia 
y incloſegainft Him and Metellus together, It is reported that 
City, anſthe Battle near the City of Sucro was through the Impa- 
, to biffience of Pompey, leſt that NMerellus ſhould ſhare with 
eir Wallhim in the Victory, and thro' the Willingneſs of Ser- 

Sertoriuforius to fight with him before the Arrival of Metellus : 
them, However, Sertorius delay'd the time till the Evening, 
ed Pompqtonſidering that the darkneſs of the Night would be a 
to look: ahreat diſad vantage to his Enemies, either Flying, or 
time gavPurſuing, who were mere Strangers, and had no know- 
thouſanſedge of the Country, When the Fight began, it hap- 
mp, fronþened' that Sertorius was not placed directly againſt 
re if PomPompey,' but againſt Afranius, who commanded the left 
his Rear Wing of the Roman Army, as He commanded the right 


bey havi 


ng to gi¶MWing of his Own; but when he underſtood that his left 


every ſide Wing began to give way, and yield to the furious Aſ- 
ind Confeaults of Pompey, he committed the care of his right 
ill and ſe Wing to other Commanders, and made haſte to relieve 
I. deſpair'(hoſe in diſtreſs, and rallying Some that were flying, 
Yrius, .whind | 
erties, buſene wel the Fight, and ſet upon them with that Force, 
ty, (for ofthat he routed the Enemy, and brought Pompey, who 
ms leaſt ov as purſuing, into great danger of Life; for after being 
for thirounded-and'thrown from his Horſe, he very —_—_— 
of Pompeſpſcaped-z for the Africans with Sertorius, who took 
iards, th: 
8, tho”, h 


ich Trappings, fell out with one another, and upon 


Wafividing of the Spoil, gave _ the Purſuit, Afranius 


3 in 


encouraging Others that ſtill kept their Ranks, be 


's Horſe ſet out with Gold, and covered with 
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Was dark Night; knowing nothing of Pompey's Over 


na time when he moſt ſtood in need of it. But by good 
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promiſing Them that found her a generous Reward 
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in the mean time, as ſoon as Sertorius had left hi 
Rigbt Wing to aſſiſt — other part of his Army, over 


threw All that oppoſed him, and purſued them to theif 
Camp, fell in with them, and plunder'd them till i 


throw, nor being able to reftrain his Soldiers from Pil 
laging. When Sertorius returning with Victory, fel 
upon the Forces of Afranius, which were in Diſorder 
and flew great Numbers of them; and the next Morning 
came into the Field again, well mad, and offered Bat 
tle ; but perceiving that Metellus was near, he drew off 
and returned to his Camp, ſaying, F that old Moma: 
bad not been here, I would ba ve whipped abe y Ne 
and ſent him bac to Rome. 

Lie was at this time much concern'd Fs the 100 0 
his Hind, which could no where be found; for thereb) 
he was deſtitute of an admirable Contrivance, both te 
amuſe and encourage the barbarous People, and That at 


Fortune ſome of his Men as they were wandering in the 
Night chanced to meet her, and Enowing her by be 
Colour, they immediately carried her to Sertorent. He 
was highly pleaſed. at having thus recovered her, anc 


provided they would not tell of it, he locked her up ve 
carefully. A few days after he appeared in publick with 
a very chearful Look, and declar'd tõ the chief Nobilit 
of the Country, that the Gods had foretold him in 


Dream, that ſome great good Fortune ſhould ſuddenly 


attend him; and whilſt he was ſeated on his Tribunal 
to anſwer the Petitions of Thoſe who applied themſelve: 
to him, the Keepers of the Hind let her looſe, and ſhe 
no ſooner eſpy d Sertorius, but ſhe ran bounding toward: 
him with great Joy, leap'd.on the Tribunal, laid her Head 
on his Lap, and lick'd his Hands with her accuſtomed 
Familiariep. Sertorius in Return ſtrok' d and careſs d 
her with all the Tokens of a real Tendernefs and Affec- 
tion, inſomuch that he wept for Joy. All the Aſſiſ- 
bants. were immediately fill d with Wonder and Aſtoniſh. 
ment 
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ent, and afterwards accompanying. him. to. his. Houſe-; 
ith reſpectful Congratulations, and loud Shouts for 
m to theiſoy, they proclaimed him above the Rank of common 
nem till i Men, and conſidered him as a Perſon highly favoured of. 
ey's Overhe Gods, which reſtored their Courage, and gave them 
from PilÞreat Hopes of Succeſs in their future Undertakings. - 
tory, fel] When he had reduced his Enemies to the laft 4 
2 Diforderſtremity for want of Proviſion, he was forced to give 
t Morningthem Battle (in the Plains near Saguntum) to hinder 
ffered Bat. them from foraging, and plundering the Country; 
e dreve off where both Parties fought glorioully, and Memmins, the. 
A Homarggreateſt Commander in Pompey's Army, was ſlain in the 
oy ſeundlyſ Heat of the Battle; but Kertorius overthrew all before 
Ihim, and with great Slaughter of his Enemies preſa d 
the loſs offforward towards Metellus. This old Commander making 
or therebjſa ſtout Reſiſtance, beyond what could be; expected from 
e, both tq one of his Years, was. wounded with a Lance, which , 
d That atfficuck Amazement into All that ſaw it, or. heard. it, 
ut by goodJand fill'd the Roman Soldiers Hearts with Sorrow and. 
ring in tha with Shame, to be thought. to have left their General 
her by beiſ in Diſtreſs; but at the ſame time it provoking them to 
nt. H Revenge and Fury. againſt their Enemies, they ſoon , 
} her, and cover d Meteilus with their Shields, and brought him 
Rewardſ off in Safety, and then valiantly repulſed the Spaniards, 
er up very whereby Victory changed ſides, and Sertorius, that 2 
blick with] might afford a more ſecure Retreat to his Army, and 
f Nobility that more Forces might be rais d, with greater Eaſe re- 
him in aſ tir'd into a ſtrong City in the Mountains. and — 
+ ſuddenlyſ it was the leaft of his Intention to ſuſtain a long Si 

„ Tribunalſ yet he began to repair the Walls, and to fortify 

| ves] Gates, whereby he deluded his Enemies, who came — 
e, and ſheſ ſet down before the Town, hoping to take it without much 
g towards Reſiſtance; and gave over the Purſuit of the Spaniards, © 
her Headſ affording, them opportunity to gather together again, and 


d left hi 


my, over 


ecuſtomedſ ta raiſe ne Forces for Sertorius; to which purpoſe he 

i careſs' di had ſent Commanders to all their Cities, with Ore; 4 

nd Affec- when they had ſufficiently increas!d their Nombers, to 

the Aſſiſ-·ſend him ward of it; which News he no ſooner, re- 

Aſtoniſh- ads * he (ally. d out and forced his, way thro his 
ment, --. Enemies, 
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Roman Generals to diſlodge, and to ſeparate from one 
another. Merellus departed into Gaul, and Pompey wine 


_ ſooner in Italy than Pompey ; and how far Metellus was 


152 The LIFE of 
Enemies, and eaſily join'd with the reft of his Army, 
and having received this conſiderable Reinforcement, he 
ſet upon the Romans again, and by fiercely aſſaulting 
them, by alarming them on all fides, by enſnaring, cir- 
eumventing, and laying Ambuſhes for them, he cut off 
all Provifions by Land, while with his Ships of War 
and Piratical Veſſels he kept all the Coaft in awe, and 
hindered their Recruits by Sea, whereby he forced the 


tered among the Vaccæam, in a wretched Condition, 
where being in extretne want of Money, he wrote a 
lamentable Letter to the Senate, to let them know that 
if they did not ſpeedily ſupply him, he myſt draw off 
his Army ; for he had already ſpent his own Eſtate in 
the Defence of his Country. To theſe Extremities the 
chiefeſt and the moſt powerful Commanders of the Age 
were reduced by the Skill and Valour of Sertorius; and 
it, was the common Opinion in Rome, that he would be 


terrify'd with his Greatneſs, and it what rate He 
eſteem'd him, he plainly declared, when he offered by 
Proclamation an hundred Talents and twenty thouſand 
Acres of Land to any Roman that Thould kill him, and 
Leave, if he were baniſhed, to return; attempting vil- 
Ianouſſy to betray and buy him, whom he deſpair d of 
ever being able to overcome in open War, with all the 
powerful Forces of the Roman Empire. And when af- 
terwards he gain'd ſome Advantage in a Fight againſt 
Sertorius, he was ſo wonderfully pleas'd and tranſported 


with his good Fortune, that he caus'd himſelf to be 


publickly* proclaim'd Imperator z. and ſuffered al the 
Cities through which he paſs'd to receive him with Al- 
tars and Sacriſices; where indulging himſelf in ſplendid 
Entertainments, and coſtly Suppers, he would fit-drink- 
ing in his Triumphal Robes, with Garlands and Crowns 
upon his Head, while: the Tmages' and Figures of Vie- 
tory were introduced by the Motion of Machines, bring- 
ing in with chem Crowns and Trophies of _— to 
| | preſent 
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ſent to him, and Companies of young Men and Wo- 
is Army, nen danced before him, courted him, and ſang to 
im Songs of Joy and Triumph ; whereby he rendered 
himſelf deſervedly ridiculous, for being exceſſively de- 
ighted and pufted up with the thoughts of following 
One that retired of his own accord, and for having once; 
he better of Him, whom he-uſed te call Sylla's Fugi - 
FE —— his Forces the Remainder of the ſcatter d Troops 
of Carbo. ae. 0 terry fog d n {warmer 
The Generoſity of Sertorius fignally appeared when he 


appointed a Senate, and call'd: together all the Romas 
Senators which fled from Rome, and came and reſided. 


with him; and out of Theſe he choſe Pretors and Quæ- 
tors, and adorn'd his Government with all the Roman 
draw off [Laws and Conſtitutions 3 and though he made uſe of the 
Eſtate in Arms, Riches, and Cities of the Spaniurds, yet he would 
üties the [never permit Them ſo much as to mention any thing of 
the Age Government, but ſet Raman Officers and Commanders 
ins; and lover them, whereby he reſtored Liberty to the Romans, 
would be without increaſing the Spaniards Power 'againſt them; 
tellus was for he was a ſincere Lover of his Country, and had a 
rate He great Deſire to return home; but in adverſe Fortune he 
ffered by |ſhewed his undaunted Courage, and behaved himſelf to- 
thouſand | wards his Enemies free from all Dejection and Mean- 
nim, and |ſpiritsdneſs ; but when he was in his Proſperity, and in 
ting vil- | the Height of his Victories, he ſent word to Metellus, and 
pair d of | Pompey, that he was ready to lay down his Arms, and 
all the | live a private Life, if he were called home; declaring, 
vhen af- | that he had rather be the meaneſt Citizen in Rome, than 
t againſt | ſupreme Commander of the whole World in any Place 
nſported | beſides. It is thought that his great Love for his Coun- 
If to be | try was in no ſmall meaſure promoted by the Reſpect 
all-the | which he had for his Mother; under whom he was 
with Al- | brought up in his tender Years, after the Death of his 
ſplendid | Father, and upon whom he had placed his entire Af- 
t-drink- | fetion': And after that his Friends had ſent for him into 
Crowns Spain to be their General, as ſoon. as he heard of his 
of Vie- Mother's Death, he had almoſt caſt away himſelf, and 
„ bring- | dy'd for Grief ;z for he lay ſeven Days together 1 | 
ol ts . — 


OE — — 


ere 


vally upon the Ground, without giving the Word, or 
being ſeen by the neareft of his Friends; and when the 
chief Commanders of the Army and Perſons of the 
greateſt Note came about his Tent, with great Difficulty 
they prevailed with him at laſt to come abroad and ſpeak 
to his Soldiers, and to take upon him the Management 
of Affairs, which were in a proſperous Condition; by 
all which he ſeems to have been of a mild and compaſ- 
ſionate Lemper, and naturally given to Eaſe and Quiet- 
neſs, and that he accepted of the Command of Military 
Forces contrary to his own Inclination, but not being 
able to live in Safety, he was forced by his Enemies to 
have Recourſe to Arms, and to eſpouſe the War'as a 
neceflary Guard for the Defence of his Perſon. 
Hie Treaty with Micbridates is a firong Proof of his 
Magnanimity, That Prince, after he had been over- 
thrown by Sylla, had recovered himſelf, and like a vigo- 
rous Wreſtler, defirous to try another Fall, was again 
endeavouring to re-eſtabliſh his Power in Alia. At this 
tame the great Fame of Serter ius was frequently celebrated 
in all Places; and the Merchants who came out of Spain 
and the Woſtern Parts of Turope, to e Merc 
with foreign Commodities, hat fill'd all Parts of 
where they trafficked, eſpecially the Kingdom of Pontus, 
with their Diſcourſes of his Exploits in War. Mirbrida- 
tet was earneſtly deſirous to ſend an Embaſly to him, be- 
ing alſo highly encouraged to it by the Boaſtings of hie 
Paraſites, and flattering Courtiers, who comparing Mit b- 
ridates to Pyrrbus, and Sertorivs to Hannibal, gave out 
that the Romans would never be able to make any con- 
fiderable Reſiſtance againſt ſuch great Forces, and Com- 
manders of that Temper and ſublime Judgment ; when 
they ſhould” be ſet upon at once, by the moſt Warlike 
General that ever was, and by met powerlat: of all 
the Kings in the Univerſe. 
_  Mithridates therefore ſent hie Ambaſſadors into Spain, 
with Letters to Sertorius, and Offers to ſupply him with 
Money and Ships, to enable him to continue the War, 
provided Sertorius would ſecure to Him the OY 
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Word, he had ſurrender'd to the Romans in his Treaty with 

1s of the] As ſoon as theſe Ambaſſadors were arrived, Sertorine 
Difficultykalled a Council, which he named the Senate; where, 
and ſpeak hen all joyfully approved of the Conditions, and were 
magement ſirous immediately to accept of his Offer, ſeeing that 
ition; byfe defired nothing of them but a Name, and 22 
d compaſ - Title to Places not in their Power to diſpoſe of, in - 
ind Quiet - lompence of which they ſhould be ſupplied with what 
f Military ney then ſtood moſt in need of, Sertorius would 'by no 
not being ans agree to it; declaring, that as he was willing that 
nemies to Mit bridates ſhould exerciſe all Royal Power and Autho- 
War a8 a over Bitbynia and Cappadocia, Countries accuſtomed 
. pa Monarchical Governmept, and not belonging to 
oof of his eme, ſo he could never conſent that he ſhould ſeize or 
been over- ſetain a Province, which by due Right and Title was 
ke a vigo- ſoſſeſſed by the Romans, which Mithridates had former- 
was again loſt in open War to Fimbria, and had afterwards quit- 
At this d upon a Treaty of Peace with Sylla; for, faid he, ie 
celebrated } Duty to enlarge the Roman Dominions by my Vicko- 
t of Spain ſen and not increaſe my own Power, by the Deminution 
le Afar iets | 15e Roman Territories : adding, that a generous-mini- 
of ths Raft | Man, though be willingly accepts of Viftory, when it 
of Pontus, mes accompanied with Honour, yet be wvill never ſo much 
Mithrida« | *!1deawour to defend bimſelf, or ſave bis own Life, wpon 


o him, be» ſerms that are diſbonourable. N | 6 
18s of "his | When this was related to Mirbridates, he was ſtruck 
ring Mith- th Admiration, and ſaid to his intimate Friends, Ius 
gave out #/! Sertorius enjoin us to do, when he comes 10 be ſeatell 
e any con- the Senate -houſe in Rome, vvbo at preſent, 4ohen be is 
and Come ven ont to the furtheſt Parts of the Earth, bordering up- 
nt; when the far remote Weftern Ocean, ſors Bounds to our King- 
& Warlike u in the Eaft, and threatens us woith War, if wwe a. 
rful of all hr tbe Recovery of Afia ? However they came to this 
_ greement, that Mithridates ſhould. enjoy the free Poſ« 
into Spain, [791 of Cappadeci and Birhynia, and that Serterius 
/ him with old ſend him Soldiers, and a General for his Army, 
e the War, fecompence of which the King was to fupply him 
oſſeſſion of fh three thouſand Talente, and forty Ships, Marcus 
all! 8 Marius 
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Marius a Roman Senator, who had quitted Rome to fol- 

low Sertorius, was ſent General into Aſia, by whoſe 
Conduct when Mzithridates had reduced divers of the 
| Afian Cities, Marius made his Entrance with Rods and 
Ares carried before him, as before a Proconſul of Rome, 
and Mit bridates followed in the ſecond Place, voluntarily 
+waiting upon him. However ſome of theſe Cities he ſet 
-at Liberty, and Others he freed from Taxes, fignifying 
to them by Letters, That theſe Privileges vere granted to 
: them by the Grace and Favour of Sertorius s and hereby 
Ala, which had been miſerably tormented by the Un- 
ſatiablenefs of the Publicans, and oppreſſed by the inſo- 
lent Pride and Covetouſneſs of the Soldiers, began to riſe 
again, and with new Wings added to her former Hopes, 


to ſoar aloft in « Defires towards a long-wiſhed-for | 


R - 


Change of Government. 


But in Spain the Senators and others of the Nobility, Thi 


who were about Sertorius, and equal to him in Rank 
and Dignity, had no ſooner conceived the Hopes of being 
able to make Head againſt their Enemies, and got the 
better of their Fears, but Envy immediately and ſenſeleſs 
Jealouſies inflamed their Minds againſt-Sertorivs, Theſe 
were headed by Perpenna, who being of a noble Family, 
and extremely envious: bf Sertorius*'s Greatneſs, war at 
this time ſo arrogantly tranſported with a fond Ambition 
. of commanding the Army, that he threw out villanous 
Diſcourſes in private amongſt his intimate Acquaintance, 
-and among thoſe whoſe ſeditious Ingratitude had prepared 
them to hearken to him. I bat evil Genius (would he 
often ſay): burries us perpetually from worſe to worſe ? and 
He-who diſdained to obey the Dictates of Sylla, the great 


- Ruler of Sea and Land, and might bave lived at bome in 


Peace and Quiet, are come bither to our Deflruftion, hop- 
ing to enjoy Liberty, where moſt wretchedly wwe have made 
ourſelves Slaves of our vwn accord, and are become the con- 
temptible Guards and Attendants of the buni ſbed Sertorius; 
2vbo that he may expoſe us the further, gives us a Name 
. that renders us ridiculous to All that hear it, and calls us 
the Senate, when at the ſame time he makes, us undergo hr 
7 ö | war 
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fol- dard Labour, and fortes us tbe more ſubjeft to bis haugh- 
hoſe ty Commands and Infolencies, than the poor Spaniards gnd 
the | Lufitanians, With theſe mutinous Diſcourſes he contin- 
and 3 and Many who could not be brought 
ome, to fall into Rebellion openly againſt Serrorius, feari 
rily | his great Power and Authority, were prevailed with to 
: ſet | endeavour to deſtroy his Intereſt ſecretly, and by many 
Ying _ to ruin his Affairs. For by abuſing the Lufiranians 

nards, by infliting ſevere Puniſhments 
reby | them, by raiſing exorbitant Taxes, and by pretending 
Un-] that All this was done by the ſtrict Command of Serto- 
nſo- rivs, they cauſed great Troubles, and made many Cities 
riſe] to revolt: and Fhoſe who were ſent to mitigate and heal 
pes, || theſe Differences, did rather exaſperate them, and increaſe 
|-for | the Number of his Enemies, and left them at their Re- 
E turn more obſtinate and rebellious than they found them. 
This ſo highly incenſed Sertorim, and cauſed fo great an 
ank Alteration in his former Clemency and Goodneſs towards 
e1Ng || the Spamards Sons educated in the great City of Ofca, 
the chat contrary to all Civil Juſtice he cruelly put Some of 
eleſs chem to Death, and ſold Others. 
heſe ] In the mean time Perpenna having increafed the Num- 
nily, ¶ ber of his Confpirators, drew in Manlivs, a chief Com- 
at mander in the Army. This Nfanlius was at that time in 
ition ĩove with a Boy, and to endear himſelf, and let him ſee 
NOUS t what an exceflive Rate he loved him, he diſcovered 
the whole Conſpiracy to him, and preſſed him to neglect 
his Rivals, and referve himfelf wholly for Him, wha 
was to be a great Man very ſoon. The Youth having a 
greater Inclination for Aufidius, diſclos d all to Him, 
2 | whith much ſurpris d and amazed him; for He was 
| alſo one of the Confederacy 3; but knew not that Man- 
eus was any ways engaged therein; but when the Youth 
began to name Perpenna, Gracinus, and Others, who he 
knew very well were ſworn Conſpirators, he was very much 
terrified, and aftoniſhed, but made ſlight of it to the 
Youth, and bid him not regard what Manlius ſaid, a vain 
boaſting Fellow; but however went preſently to Per- 
prime, and giving him notice of the Danger they were in, 


vis .:  TIEFQOUFE. ff. © 

and of the Shortneſs of their Time,  defired him imme- 
diately to put their Deſigns in Execution; and when all 
the Confederates had conſented to it, they provided a 
Meſſenger who brought feigned Letters to Serterius, in 
which he had notice of a Victory obtained by one of his 
Lieutenants, and of the great Slaughter of his Enemies ; 
and as Sertorius, being extremely well pleaſed; was ſa- 
crificing and giving thanks to the Gods for his proſperous 
Succeſs, Perpenna invited Him and Thoſe, with him 
(who were alſo of the Confpiracy) to an Entertainment, 
and being very importunate, prevailed with hitn to come. 


At all Suppers and Entertainments where Serrorius was | 


preſent, great Order and Decency was wont to be obſery- 
ed, for he would not endure to hear or ſee any thing that 
was rude or unhandſom, and their Freedom and Mirth 
vas modeſt and inoffenſive; but in the middle of this 
Entertainment, Thoſe who ſought occaſion to quarrel, 
Fell into diſſolute Diſcourſes openly, and making as if 
they were very drunk, committed many Inſolencies on 
purpoſe to provoke him; and Sertorivs being offended 
with their ill Behaviour, or perceiving the Unquietneſs 
of their Minds by their muttering or fudden diſreſpect, 
changed the Poſture of his lying, and leaned backward, 
as one that neither heard nor regarded them. Then 
Perpenna took a Cup full of Wine, and as he was a 
drinking, let it fall out of his Hand, and made a Noiſe, 
which was the Sign agreed on between them. Upon 
This Antonius who was next to Sertorius immediately 
wounded him with his Sword, and whilſt Sertorius turn- 
ed and ſtrove to get up, Antonius threw himſelf upon 
is Breaſt, and held both his Hands, fo that without be- 
ing in the leaſt able to defend himſelf, he lay expoſed to 
the Fury of the reſt of the Conſpirators, who fell upon 

bim and diſpatch'd him. 25 1 
Upon the firſt News of his Death, moſt of the Span- 
iards left the Conſpirators, and ſent Ambaſſadors to 
Pompey and Metellus, and yielded themſelves up to them. 
Perpenna attempted to do ſomething with Thoſe that re- 
mained, but he made fo ill uſe of Sertorius's Arms and 
| Preparations 
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All, that he underſtood no more how to Command, than 


he knew how to Obey ; and when he came againſt. Pom 8 . 


he was ſoon overthrown, and taken Priſoner ; nei- 
ther did he bear this laſt Affliction with any Bravery of 


Mind, but having Sertorius's Papers and Writings in his 


Hands, he offered to ſhew Pompey Letters from Perſons 
of Conſular Dignity, and of the higheſt Quality in Rome, 


written with their own Hands, expreſly to call Sertorius 


into Italy, and to let him know, what great Numbers 


| there were that did earneſtly defire to alter the preſent 
State of Affairs; and to introduce another manner of 


Government. Upon this Occafion Pompey behaved him- 


ſelf not like a young Man, or one of a light inconfiderate 
Mind, but as a generous Commander of a confirmed, 


mature, ſolid Judgment; whereby he freed Rome from 


great Fears; for he put all Sertorius s Writings together, 
and read not one of them, nor ſuffered Any one elſe to 
read them, but burnt them all, and cauſed Perpenna im- 


mediately to be put to Death, left by diſcovering the 


Names of their Writers, further Troubles and Revolu- 


tions might enſue. 5 


Of the reſt of the Cenſpirators with Perpenna, Some 
of them were taken and ſlain by the Command of Pom- 


fey, Others fled into Africa, and were ſet upon by the 


Moors, and run through with their Darts; and in a ſhort 
time not one of them was left alive; except only Auf- 
dius, the Rival of Manlius, who hiding himſelf, or not 
being much enquired after, died an Old Man, in an ob- 
_ Village in Spain, in extreme Poverty, and hated by 


i 
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The C ener n 1 Sertorius with Lusen 


HES E are the moſt remarkable Paſſages that 
are come to our Knowledge, concerning Rume- 


nes and Sertorius. In comparing their Lives we 


may obſerve, that This was common to them 
Both: that being Aliens, Strangers, and baniſhed Men, 
they came to be Commanders of powerful Forces, and 
had the leading of Numerous and Warlike Armies, made 
up of divers Nations. This was peculiar to Sertoriut, 
that the chief Command was by his whole Party freely 
yielded to him, as to the Perſon undoubtedly of the 
greateſt Merit, and of the higheſt Worth and Renown : 
whereas Many contended with Eumanst, till by his 
great Performances he at length obtain'd the Super: 


rity, 
The Soldiery follow'd the One, being earnefi] 
ſirous to be commanded by him, and ſubmitted 1 2 
ſelves to the Other for their own Security. The One be- 


ing a Roman, was the General of the Spaniardi and Ly-- 


ſitanians, who for many Years before had been under the, 
Subjection of the Roman Empire; and the Other a Cber- 


ſongſian, was chief Commander of the Macedonians, who 


were the great Conquerors of Mankind, and had ſubdued 
the World.  Sertorius being already in high Efteem for 
his Courage and Conduct, and admired for his former 


Services in the Wars, and his great Abilities in the 8e- 


nate-Houſe, was advanced to the Dignity of a General. 
over a great and numerous Army, Whereas Eumenes 
obtain'd this Honour from the Office of a Writer or Se- 
-cretary, and from having been a long while deſpiſed by 
the great ones, for his ſcribling Employment. Nor did 
he only at firſt take his Riſe from theſe ſlender Oppor- 
tunities, but afterwards alſo met with great Impediments 
1% the further Increaſe we Progreſs of his Honour and 
8 Authority, 
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Authority, and That, not only from Thoſe who pub- 
liekly reſiſted him, but from many Others who privately 
conſpir d againſt him: but it was much otherwiſe with 
Sertorius, for not one of his Party did ever publickly op- 
poſe him, or promote any Inſurrection againſt him; till 
at laſt a few. of his Acquaintance entered into a private 
Confpiracy to take away his Life. Sertorius put an end 
to His Dangers, as often as he was victorious in the Field; 
whereas the Victories of Eumenes were the Beginning of 
his Calamities, through the Malice of Thoſe who en- 
vy'd his Glory, - _ wank fx | 
Their Martial Performances were equal and parallel, 
but their Manners and Inclinations were different, Eu- 
menes naturally lov'd War and Contention, but Sertorius 
eſteem'd Peace and Tranquillity. When Eumenes might 
have liv'd in Safety, with Honour, if he would have 
quietly retir' d, he perſiſted in his Contentions, and made 
War with the greateſt of the Macedonian Princes, with 
the Danger and Loſs of his Life: But Sertorius, who was 
unwilling to trouble himſelf with any publick Diſtur- 
bances, was forced, for the Safety of his Perſon, to make 
War againſt Thoſe who would not ſuffer him to live in 
Peace: If Eumenes had not violently contended for the 
Superiority, or could have contented himſelf with the ſe- 
cond Place, Antiganus would have uſed him handſomly, 
and ſhewn him 1 Refpect ; whereas Pom- 
's Friends would never permit Sertorius to live in quiet. 
The One made War of his own accord, out of his Am- 
bition to rule and govern ; and the Other was conſtrain- 
ed to accept of the Sovereign Power and Authority, to de- 
fend himſelf from his Enemies that made War againſt 
him. Eumenes was certainly a Lover of War, for he 
preferred his Ambition before his own Eaſe and Security 
but Sertorius was truly Warlike, who procur'd his own 
Safety by the ſucceſsful Force of his Arms, 

As to the Manner of their Deaths, it happened to One 
without the leaſt Thought or Surmiſe of jt; but to the 
Other When he ſuſpected it daily; which in the Firſt 
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argu d a clear equal Temper, and a noble Mipd not to 
diſtruſt his Friends: But in the Other it ſhew d ſome In- 
fixmity of Spirit, for £umencs intended to fly, and was ta- 
ken. 7 The Death of Sertarius diſhonour”d not his Life 
he ſuffer d That from his Companion which None of 
his mortal Enemies were ever able to perform. The Other 
not being able to deliver himſelf before his Impriſonment, 
and betraying a Defire to live evenin „ did ne- 
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ther prevent nor expect his Fate with any Honour or Bra- 2 
he 


very; for by meanly ſupplicating and | 
made his Enemy, that pretended only to have Power 5 
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APAVYES reigned gloriouſly over the Lacedemonians, . 
left behind him two Sons. Agis the Elder, 
begotten of Lampito, a very Noble and Illu- 
„  - ftrious Lady, and aut, much the Voun- 
deer, born of EZupolia, the Daughter of Melfippidas. Now] 
I | the Crown belonging to Agia by Law, Agefilaus, who in 
I | all probability was to be but a private Man, was educated. 
| according to the uſual Diſcipline of the Country, which. 
ua very hard and ſevere, but ſuch as taught young Men 
bo to, obey their Superiorz. Whence it was that (Men 
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; 7 cuſtomary Striftneſs of Education, they inured 
I the Citizens to Obedience to the Laws, and made them 
tient of Subjection, as Horſes: are broke from Colts. 


. ſay). Simonides.called Sparta the Tamer of Men, becauſe; 
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temper the Grandeur of a Royal Condition, with a ſet- 


meet with; yet on the other Side he was ſo eaſy and 
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The Law did not hold ſo ſtrict a Rein on the Heirs app 
rent of the Crown : But Ageſilaus, whoſe good Fortune 
it was to be born a younger Brother, was conſequently 
bred to all the Laconick Arts of Obedience, and thereby 
fitted for the Management of the Government, when it 
fell to his ſhare : Hence it was that he became the moſt 
popular of the Spartan Kings, having learned how to 


tled Sweetneſs, Humanity and Complacency, to which 
he had been formed by his Education. > 

While he was yet a Bdy, bred up in one of the 
Schools bx Colleges of _ Youth, he was the Beloved of 
Lyſander, who much admired that generous. Modeſty 
and ingenuous Shame which he found in him: For tho 
he was one of the higheſt Spirit, and fulleſt of Bravery 
of any of his Companioris, always ambitious of Pree- 
minence above them, towards which the impetuous Vi- 
gour and invincible Fervor of his Mind irreſiſtibly car- 
ried him, maugre all Oppoſition or Difficulty he cauld 


gentle in his Nature, and ſo apt to hearker to all rational 
and friendly Propoſals, that a good Word wrought more 
upon him than the greateſt dint af Force; he being rea- 
dy to do any thing upon ingenuous Motives, but no- 
thing upon Corgqpuli-osns. 2 
Ffe had one Ley ſhorter than the Other; which Defor- 
mity he eaſily hid by a good Mien, and Briskneſs in his 
Behaviour, being the firſt always to paſs a Jeſt ypon 
Himſelf.” And indeed it was a ſtrong Argument of bis 
Love to Glory and great Actions, that his Lameneſs was 
no Piſcouragement to him in the Purſuit of them. Nei- 
ther his Statue nor Picture are extant, he never allow-" 
ing them in his Life, and utterly fordidding them 
to be made after his Death: He is faid to have 
gen a little Man, of 'a a A , but the 
8 of his Humour, and his conſtant Chearfulneſs, 
and agreeable Converſation, always free from any thing 
of Moroſeneſs or Haughtinefs, made him more amiable, 
(even to his old Age) than the moſt beautiful * of the 
ation. 


Death, Lyſander, the great Lacedemonian 
| bad lately conquered the Athenians in a Sea-fight, and 
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Nation. However the Lacedemonians had a fort of Aver- 
fon to People of a low Stature; for Theophraſtus writes; 
that the Epbori laid a Fine upon. Arcbidamus, for mar- 


Iuing a little Wife: For (ſaid they) /h will bring us 4 
Race of Kinglets, inflead of Xing. Fg 


Whilſt Agis, the elder Brother, reigned, Aibiddes 
(being then an Exile from Athens) came from Siciſy to 
Sparta; nor had he been long there, before his Famili- 
arity with Timæa the Queen grew ſuſpected, inſomuch 
that 5 refuſed to on à Child of Hers, declaring pub- 
lickly that Alcibiades, and not He, was the Father. Nor 
(if we may believe Daris the Hiſtorian) was Timea much 
concerned at it, being herſelf forward enough to whiſper 
among his Servants, that the Infant's true Name was 
Alcibiades, not Leoryebides. The fame Hiſtorian adde, 


bad nor ſolicited Timæa out of a Wantonneſs of Deſire, but 
rom an boneft Ambition of hawing bis Pofterity Kings of 
Sparta. This Affair being grown publick, jt was time 
for Alcibiades to withdraw himſelf: But the Child Lesty- 
hides had not the Honours due to a Legitimate Prince 

id him, nor was he ever own'd by Apis, till by his 


Prayers and Tears he prev-il'd with him to declare him 


his Son before Witneſſes upon his Death-Bed. But This 
could not fix him on the Throne of Apts 4 after whoſe 
aptain, who- 


was of great Power in Sparta, did promote Ageſilaus to 


the Kingdom, urging Leocycbides's Baſtardy, as a Bar to 


his Pretenſions. 2 5 | 
Many of the Spartans, charm'd with Ageſilaus's Vir- 


dn the Throne, wha had been educated among them, and 
ad undergone with them all the Hardſhips and Severities 
of the Lacedamonian Diſcipline, were ſoon brought to 


declare for him. | 


There was at that time in Sparta à certain Fortune - 
eller named Diopithes,, a Man well verſed in the ancient 
Prophecies, and held in great Eſtcem- among them = 


that Acibiades himſelf did. not ſcruple to ſay, That be 


ue, and reckoning it no ſmall Advantage to have a King: 
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bis Skill in Divination. He declared openly that it was 
not lawful. for them to make a lame Man King of 
Lacedemon, citing to that purpoſe the following Oracle: 


Great is thy Empire, Sparta, yet Beware 

. "Left thy Strength bend under an balting Heir; 
-, Then Illi untry d ſhall thy old Honour ſtain, | | 
And War's deſtructi ve Rage thro' thy whole Country reig® 


But Lyſander was not wanting of an Evaſion, alledging, 
that if the Spartans made any Conſcience of the Oracle, 
they muſt have a care of Leotychides 3. for it was not the 
limping Foot of a King that the Gods were offended-at, 
but the baſtardizing of the Herculean Family, into whoſe 
Rights if a ſpurious Iſſue were admitted, it would make 


4 ba 


the Kingdom to halt indeed. Ageſilaus likewiſe alledged, 


That the Baſtardy of Leotychides was atteſted by Neptune, 
who threw: Agis out of Bed from his Wife by a violent 
Earthquake, after which time he did not cohabit. with 
her, yet Leotychides'was born above ten Months after it. 
Aeſilaus was upon theſe Allegations declared King, and 
ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf of the private Eſtate of Apis, ' as 
well as his Throne, Leotychides being wholly rejected 
as a Baſtard, Which being done, he caſt his Eye on 
the Kindred of Agis by the Mother's fide, » whom he 


conſidered as Perſons of good Worth and Virtue, but 


very poor: He gave them half his Brother's Eftate, and 
by this popular Act gained the Good-will, not of Them 
only, but of the Spartans in general, and ſtifled that En- 
vy that was growing againſt him upon the account of his 
Succeſſion, © Xenophon faith of him, That by-comply- 
ing with, and as it were being ruled by his Country, he 
grew into ſo great Power with them, that he could do 
what he pleaſed. Now the chief Power was lodged in 
the Hands of the Epbori and Senate; the Ephori were 
annually choſen, but the Senators held their Places dur- 
ing Life; Both inſtituted as Bridles to reſtrain the too 
abſolute Power of the Kings, as it is already more fully 
Liſcourſed in the Life of Lycurgus. Hence it was * 
£734 | 
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the Kings of old retain'd an hereditary Averſion to that 
Body, and were always at Variance with them. But 
Ageſiluus took another Courſe; 
wich them, he courted them: He always acted by their 
Advices was always ready to go, nay almoſt run, when 
they called him: If he were upon his Throne hearing of 
Cauſes, and the Ephori came in, he aroſe to them: 


Whenever any Man was elected into the Senate, he als 


ways preſented him with a Gon and an Ox, as ſignal 
Marks of Diſtinction which he thought due to his Vir- 
tue. Thus, whilſt he craftily made ſhew of Reverence 
to Them, and a Deference to their Power, he ſecretly 
advanced his Own, -and ſtrengthned the Prerogative by a 
Grandeur ſo much the more firm and laſting, as it was 
the Effect of their Good-will, and Friendſhip'to bis Per- 
ſon. To other Citizens he ſo behaved himſelf, as to be 
leſs blameable in his Enmities than in his Friendſhips : : 
For towards his Enemy he behaved himſelf generouſly, 
ſcorning to take any unjuſt Advantage againſt him; but 
to his Friends he was partial, even in things manifeſtly 
unjuſt, 
he ſcorned to retract from his due Praiſes 3 but his 
Friends he knew not how to reprove when they did ill; 

nay, he would eagerly join with them, and aſſiſt them 
in their Outrages: For he thought all Offices of Friend- 
ſhip commendable, let the Matter wherein they were em- 
ployed be what it will. When any of his Adverfaries 
were under a Misfortune, he was the firſt to pity them, 
and let them know the Share he bore in their Sufferings ; 
and if at any time they defired him to aſſiſt them, he did 
it effectually, by which means he became exceeding Po- 
pular, and allured the Hearts of all Men: Infomuch 
that his Popularity grew at laſt ſuſpected by the Epbori, 


who fined him as a Monopolizer of the Citizens, who 


ought to be the Common Goods of the Republick. For 
as it-is the Opinion of Philoſophers, that if you take 
away Strife and Oppoſition out of the Univerſe, all the 
Heavenly Bodies will Rand ſtill, Generation and Motion 
will ceaſe, by reaſon of the mutual Conſent and Agree- 


inſtead. of contending 5 


If an Enemy had done any thing Praiſe-worthy, 
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ment of all things; So. the Spartan Legiſlator did ſeem 

to have mingled Ambition and Emulation among the In- 

edients of his Commonwealth, as the Incentives of 
Virtue, as thinking that mutual 1 in winking 
at one another, in Caſes that deſerv Rebuke, was but 
a falſe ſort of Concord, no way uſeful to the Publick; 
but rather a Corruption of it, This ſome Men think He» 
mer to have had an Eye to, when he introduceth Agament 

non well pleaſed with the Jars of Uly/es and Achilles, and 
with the hard Words that paſſed between them; which 
he would never have done, unleſs he had thought that 
Diſſenſions and Factions of great Men had been of uſe 
to the State. Yet this Maxim is not ſimply to be grant · 
ed him without Reſtriction, for if the Heats grow too 
great, they are very dangerous to Cities, and of moſt 
pernicious Conſequence. | e 

Ageſilaus was hardly entered upon the Government, 
. when News came from Aſia, that the Perſian King was 
making great Naval Preparations, reſolving with an high 
Hand to diſpoſſeſs the _m_ of their Maritime Great - 
neſs. Lyſander was glad of this Opportunity of ſauce 
couring his Friends in Afa, whom he had there left Go- 
vernors and Lords of Cities, who for their Male-admi - 
niſtration and Tyrannical Behaviour had been depoſed, 
and Many of them put to death: He therefore perſuaded 
Aeſilaus to undertake the Expedition, and by tranſlat - 
ing the War from Greete into Perſia, prevent the De- 
figns of the Barbarian. He alſo wrote to his Friends in 
Ala, that by a ſolemn Embaſſy they ſhould demand 
Neſiaus for their Captain. Ageſilaus thereupon come 
ing into the publick Aſſembly, offered his Service, 
upon Condition that he might have thirty Eminent 
„ 1 5 for Captains and Counſellors; that he might 
alſo. have two 'thouſand of the newly Enfranchized 
Hehts, and of other Allies to the Number of fix thou- 
fand. Lyſander's Authority and Aſſiſtance ſoon obtain- 
ed his Requeſt, ſo that he was ſent away, with th 

thirty Spartan, of which Lyſander was the Chief, 
pot enly in Power and Reputation, but alſo in Friend- 
ſhip with Ageſilaus, who eſteemed his procuring 1 
LA's 
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him to the Kingdom. "19 
Whilſt the Army was drawing to 
Geraflus, Agefilaus went with ſome of his Friends to Alu- 
lis, where in a Dream he ſaw a Man approach him, and 
ſpealæ to him after this manner: . 
i 7 — cannot but know that till now no one ever 

d Captain-General of the Greeks but Agamem - 
non; and fince. you ſucceed hum in the ſame Office, and Com- 
mand of the ſame Men, finee you char againſt the ſame Ent 
mies, and begin your diton from the ſame Place, You 
ought alſo to offer ſuch. a Sacrifice as He offered before be 


Apefilans ſoon remembred that the Sacrifite which 
Agamemnon offered was his own Daughter, he being ſo 
direQed by the Oracle. Yet was he not at all difturbed at 
it, but as ſoon as hearoſe, he told his Dream to his Friends, 


adding withal, that he would worſhip the Goddeſs with 


ſuch Sacrifices as would be acceptable to her as a God- 
deſs, and not imitate the rude Barbatity of that G | 

He therefore ordered an Hind to be crowned with Chap» 
lets, and delivered to his own Soothſayer, reſolving that 


- the Perſon, who, according to the Cuſtom of the Coun- 


try, had been named by the Baetians- to that Office, 
thould not have the Honour of performing it. When 
the Brœotian Governors underſtood it, they were very much 


moved, and ſent Officers to Ageſilaus, to forbid his Sacri- 


ficing contrary to the Laws of the Country. Theſe having 
deliver'd their Meſſage to him, immediately went to the 
Altar, and threw down the Quarters of the Hind that 
lay upon it. Apefilaus took this very ill, and without 
further Sacrifice immediately hoiſed Sail, being highly dif- 
eaſed with the Bœotians, and much diſcouraged in his 
ind at the bad Omen, boding to himſelf an unſuc- 
ceſsful Voyage, and a bad Iſſue of the whole Expedition. 


When he came to Epbeſus, he found the Power and. 


Intereſt of Lyſander grown to an intolerable height; all 
Applications were made to Him, great Crowds of Sui- 


tors always attended at His — all Men following and 
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worſhipping Him at: ſo high a rate; as if nothing but the 
Name of General were left to Ageſilaus, the whole Power 
and Authority being committed by the Spartans to Ly- 
ſander,” None of all the Commanders that had been 
ſent into Afa, was either ſo powerful of ſo formidable as 
He; no one had rewarded his Friends better, or had been 
more ſevere againſt his Enemies. Which things having 
been lately done, made the greater Impreſſion in Mens 
Minds, eſpecially ſince they obſerved the ſmooth and po- 
Pular behaviour of Ageſilaus, whereas That of Lyſander 
was high and rigid. He behaved arrogantly, and by his 
Herceneſs of Carriage ſo ſubdued their Spirits, that the 

wholly ſubmitted to Him, giving little regard to Aveh- 
Jaus, This mo firſt tomached by the other Captains, 
who with Indignation reſented it, that they ſhould rather 
ſeem the Officers of Lyſander, than the Counſellors of 

efilaus, 


ue ee no! ies Mon 


In his Nature, but well pleaſed to ſee Honour confer d on 


Merit where - ever he found it, yet being highly jealous 
— his own Glory, full of Courage and Ambition, 
apprehend that Lyſander's Greatneſs and Reputation 
ws d ſoon eclipſe His, and carry away from Him the 
Reputation of whatever great Action ſhould happen. He 
therefore went this way to Work : He firſt oppoſed him 
In all his Counſels; whatever Lyſander adviſed, was re- 
Jetted, and other Propoſals — Whoever made 
any Addreſs to Him, if he found him a Retainer to Ly- 
"ſander, certainly loſt his Suit, Nay even in judicial Matters, 
They who were not in Lyſander's Intereft were ſure to 
Sein their Cauſe 3; and Whoever was viſibly favoured by 
"Him, was uſed with all Severity and Rigour, Theſe 
things being not done by Chance, but conſtantly and on 


Tet purpoſe, Ly/ander was ſoon ſenſible of them, and ſtuck 

not to tell his Friends, That they ſuffered for his ſake, 

"bidding them apply themſelves to the King, and Such 

as were more powerful with him than He was. Which 

Sayings of his, when they ſeemed to be defigned pur- 

N. "a Eovy to 9 he ſtuck not mY af 
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Sront Lyſander at a higher rate, impoſing, upon him the 
Office of dividing the Fleſh among the Soldiers, and 
would in publick Companies ſpeak ſcornfully of him, 
bidding them to go and pay their Obſervances to his, 
Sutler. Lyſander, no longer able to brook theſe In- 
dignities, complained at laſt. to Ageſilaus himſelf, tell- 
ing him, that He knexo better than any one bow, to un- 


derwalue bis Friends. To which Apeſilaus reply d, I. 


know: Who they are that pretend to more Power than My 
ſelf. That, reply d Lyſander, is ratber ſaid by Neu, 
than done by Me; I deſire only this Favour of you, that, 
you vuill affign me ſome Office and Place, in gubicb I may 


yen ⁊bit bout incurring your Diſpleaſure. | 
Upon this Ageſilaus ſent . to the Helleſpont on an 
Embaſſy, whence he procured Spithridates a Perfian of 
the firſt Rank in the Province: of Pharnabazus, to come 
to the Aſſiſtance of the Greeks with two hundred Horſe, 
and a great Supply of Money. Yet was his Heart full 
of Reſentment for the Indignities he had. received, ſo, 
that he enter d into a Deſign of wreſting the Kingdom: 
out of the Hands of the two Families which. then en- 


joy ' dit, and making it wholly elective, thereby hain 
the Throne open to any Spartan who had Merit +2... 


to pretend to it. And it is thought he would have been 
the Author of great Commotions in the State, if he 

had not died in the Expedition into; Bæstia. Thus am- 
bitious Spirits are apt to grow troubleſom in a Com-. 
monwealth, and when they tranſgreſs their Bounds, do 
more Harm than Good. Of which this Quarrel be- 
tween ſuch two great Men is an Example: For though. 
Lyſaider's Pride was unſufferable, and his ambitious, 
Projects very inconvenient. to Ageſilaus's Affairs, et. 
might the King have found out- many ways of taming 
him, leſs reproachful to a Man of his Merit and Repu- 
tation, whoſe greateſt Fault was his Ambition. Indeed 

in my Opinion they were Both equally guilty, Both. 
blinded with the ſame Paſſion, ſo as the One wou'd not, 
acknowledge the Allegiance due to his Prince, nor the. 
Ither bear with the Imperfections of his Friend. 
bib P : Tiſaphernes 
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_ Tiſaphernes being at firſt-afraid of Agef/avs, concluded 
* with him, and led him ak that the 
King his Maſter would relinquiſh to him the Græcias 
Cities, and ſet them at Liberty. But ſoon after finding 
a ſufficient Force drawn together, he reſolved upon War, 
for which Ageſilaus was overjoyed, For the Expecta . 
tion of this Expedition was great, and he did not think 
it for his Honour, that - Xenophon with ten thouſand 
Men ſhould mareh through the Heart of Ala to the 
_ beating. — * — 8 _ how . he 

ed, and that Agefilaus, in the Head of a Spartan 
— (who then commanded both at Sea and Land) 
ſhould raiſe no Monument of his Fame by any 1 
Action. Therefore to bs even with Tiſapbernes, he 
revenged his Perjury by a Stratagem. He pretended to 
march into Caria, whither when he had drawn'T:ſa- 
pbernes and his Army, he ſuddenly turned back, and 
fell upon Phrygia, taking many of their Cities, and 
M away great Booty. Upon this occafion he gave 
His Friends to underſtand, that to break ſolemn Leagues 
and betray their Faith, was a downright Contempt of 
the Gods; but to outwit, or circumvent an Enemy in 
War, was not only juſt but honourable, very agreeable 
as well as ad vantageous. AOL ration? 
Being weak in Horſe, and withal terrify'd by ſome 
ill Omen in the Sacrifices, (viz. a Calf's Liver wanted 


that little Lobe which the Soothſayers call the Head) he 


retired to Epbeſus, where he declared to Thoſe that 


were wealthy, and eaſy in their Circumſtances, that if 


they were not inclin'd to follow him, and ſerve in Per- 
ſon, he wou'd excuſe them upon their finding each of 
them a Man well arm'd and mounted. A great many 
of them accepted of the Propoſition; ſo 6 inſtead 
of a parcel of unſerviceable Foot, he ſoon found his 
Army ſtrengthned with many Regiments of Horſe well 
appointed, and fit for Service : For Thoſe that were 
not good at Fighting Themſelves, hired Such as were 
more martial in their Inelinations, and Such as loved 
not Horſe-Service, ſubſtituted in their Rooms Such as 

er | 2 did. 
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did. He profeſſed in This to imitate the laudable Ex- 
ample of Agamemnon, who took the Preſent of an ex- 
celtent Mare, to diſmiſs a rich Coward from the Atmy. 
When by Agefilaus his Order, the Priſoners he had; 
taken in Pbrygia were expoſed to ſale, they were firſt 
ſtripped of their Garments, and then ſold naked. The 
Cloaths found many Cuſtomers to buy them, but the 
Bodies being, by the Eaſe they had always lived in, 
render'd white and tender-skinned, were derided and 
ſcorned as unſerviceable. Ageſilaus, who ſtood by at 
the Auction, told his Græcians, Theſe are the Men 
againſt Whom ye fight, and Thoſe are the Things for 
Which ye fight. © mad hoe ng | TS 
The Seaſon of the Year being come, he | boldly gave 
out, that he would invade Lydia; which Plain-dealing 
of His was miſtaken for a Stratagem by Tiſapbernes, 
who by not believing Ageſilaus, having been already de- 
ceived by him, over-reach'd Himſelf, ' He expected 
that he ſhould have made choice of Caria, as a rough 
Country, not fit for Horſe, 'in which he deemed Ageſi- 
laus to be weak, and directed his on Marches accord - 
ingly. But when to his great Surpriſe he found him to 


de as good as his Word, and that he was entred into 


the Plains of Sardis, he then was forced to quicken his 
March, that he might arrive in time to the Relief of 
that important Place. As he came up with his Ca- 
valry, he cut off ſeveral of the Straglers from Ageſilaus 
his Army, who were roaming up and down the CDuntrx 
for Pillage. Ageſilaus in the mean while conſidering 


chat the Horſe had out- rid the Foot, but that he him- 


ſelf had the whole Body of his own Army entire, made 
haſte to engage them. He mingled his light -- armed 
Foot, that wore Leather Shields, with the Horſe; com- 
manding them to begin the Battle, whilſt He brought 
up the heavier- armed Men in the Rear. The Succeſs 
was anſwerable to the Deſign; the Barbarians were put 
to the Rout, the Græcians purſued hard, took theit 
Camp, and put Many of them to the Sword. The 
Conſequence of K» was very great; for they 
| 3 ; 


1 * 
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had not only the Liberty of Foraging the Perfan Coun- 
try, and plundering at Pleaſure, but alſo ſaw Tiſapbernes 
pay dearly for all the Cruelty he had ſhewed the Greeks, 
to whom he was a profeſſed Enemy. For the King of 
Perfia ſoon ſent Another to ſucceed him, named Ti- 
thrauftes, who took off his Head, and propoſing an Ac» 
commodation to Agefilaus, he ſent him by his Ambaſ- 
ſadors large Sums of Money to induce him to it, and 
to perſuade him to return into Greece, Apefilaus's An- 
ſwer was, That the making of Peace belonged to the 
Lacedemonians, not to Him; as for Wealth, he had 


rather ſee it in his Soldiers Hands than his Own; that 


the Grecians thought it not honourable to enrich them- 
felves with the Bribes of their Enemies, but with their 

ils only, Yet, that he might gratify Titbrauſtes for 

Juſtice he had done upon Tiſapbernes, the avowed 
Enemy of the Greeks, he removed his Quarters into 
Phrygia, accepting of thirty Talents towards the Charge 
of it, Whilſt he was upon his March, he received 2 
Letter from the Council of Sparta, by which he was 
_ conſtituted Admiral as well as General. He was the 
firft Man on whom the Spartans had confer'd that Ho- 
Nour, and indeed no one ſo well r 1 2 — 
was agreed on all Hands (as Theoporpus has ſomew 
teftified in his Writings) that he — a Perſon of the 
higheſt and cleareſt Reputation of any of his Cotempo- 
raries; and yet he choſe rather to derive his Grandeur 
from his Virtue than hie Authority. Vet he committed 
2 great Overſight, in /preferring Piſander to the Com- 
mand of the Navy, when there were Many at hand 
both older and wiſer, and more experienced Captains z 
in This not ſo much conſulting the publick Good; as 
the Gratiſication of his Kindred, and eſpecially his 
Wife, whoſe Brother Piſunder was. 
Having removed his Camp ifito'Pharnabazns's Pro- 
vince, he not only met with great plenty of Proviſions, 
but alſo raiſed great Sums of Money, and marching on 
to the Bounds of Pupblagonia, he ſoon drew Cotys, the 
King of it, into a League, to which W — 
42.4.4 ts ac 
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 Spithridates being joined with Erippidas the Spartan, 
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accord inclined, out of the Eſteem he had of Ape/laus's 
Honour and Virtue, which had already wrought ſo ef- 
feftually upon Sprebridates, that he quitted Pbarnaba - 
zxs*'s Service, and join'd Ageflaus, whom he never 
quitted, but accompanied him in all his Expeditions, 
and upon all Occaſions. This Spitbridates had a hand» 
ſom Boy to his Son named Megabates, of whom | 
laut was enamoured, alſo a very beautiful Daughter, n 
that was marriageable. Her Ageſilaus matched to Cotys,.. 1 
and taking of him one thouſand Horſe, with two thou [| 
ſand light-armed Foot, he returned into Phrygia, and 
there pillaged the Country of Pharnabgzus, who durſt [fl 
not ſtand him in the Field, nor yet truſt to his Garri- il 
ſons, but getting his Jewels and rich Commodities toge- 1 
ther, flattered up and down. with a flying Army, till [| 


beat him out of all his Holds, and poſſeſſed themſelves 1 
of all the Spoil. Here Erippidas being too ſevere an 1 
Enquirer. into the Plunder wherewith the Barbarian | 9 
Soldiers had enriched themſelves, and forcing them to 1 
deliver it up with too much ſtrictneſs, fo. d iſobliged 1 
Spit bridates, that he changed ſides again, and went off 'Y 
with the Paphlagonians to Sardis, It is ſaid that Age- 1 
laus was fo ſenſibly touch'd with nothing that hap- 
pen'd in the whole courſe of this Expedition, not only 
that he had loſt the Friendſhip of a valiant Commander, 
and ' with him a conſiderable part of his Army, but 
chiefly that he did it with the Diſrepute of a ſordid Co- 
2 of which he always took care to clear both 
imſelf and his Country. Beſides theſe publick Cauſte, 9 
he had à private one, , the exceſlive Love of his? 
Son, , which touched him to the quick, yet did he flo | || 
much endeavour. to maſter, and eſpeeially in preſence of, | 
the Boy, to ſuppreſs all Appearance of it, that when 1 
Megabates addreſe d himſelf to ſalute and kiſs bun, he | 
declined it. The Youth being much |abaft'd. at the. 
Repulſe grew more reſerved, and from, that time ſa- 
lated him at a greater Diſtance, at which Ageſilaus was | | 


teaded 
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tended to wonder why he did not ſalute him with the 
like Familiarity as formerly. His Friends about him 
anſwered, You, Sir, are in the fault, You wobo durſt not 
the other day ftand the Kiſs of a pretty Boy, but avoided” 
it as if you had been frighted at bim. He might ſoon be 
perſuaded to come nearer, and accoſt you as formerly, if 
he bas aſſured you would not ſhun bim. Upon this Age- © 
filaus pauſed a while, and at length anſwered, Du need 
not encourage bim to a repetition of that Kindneſs ; I bad 
rather be Maſter of myſelf in the refuſal of that Kiſs, 
| than ſee all things that are now- before mine Eye turned 
into Gold. Thus he demeaned himſelf to Megabates 
whilſt he remain'd with him; but ſo ſtrong was his 
Paſſion for him when he was gone, that I queſtion wbe- 
ther if he had returned, all the Virtue he had cauld 
have obliged him to ſuch another Refuſal, © 
Some time after This, Pharnabazus ſought an op- 
portunity of conferring with Ageſilaus, which Apollo- 
pbanes of Cyzicum, the common Hoſt of them both, 
procured for him. Ageflaut coming firſt to the ap- 
pointed Place, ſet dimtelf deten upon the Grkſs under a 
Tree, lying there in expectation of Pbarnahaxus, who. 
bringing with him ſoft Skins and wrought Carpets to 
lie down upon, when he ſaw Ageſilaus's Poſture, . 
aſhamed of his own e — no uſe of 5 coo 
but laid himſelf down upon the Graſs: alſo, - though he 
had a fine delicate richly-dyed Coat on, which was like 
to loſe much of its. Beauty by the Action. Pharnaba- 
ant had matter enough of Complaint” againſt Ageſiluus, 
and therefore after the mutual Civilities were over, he 
put him in mind of che great Services he had done” the 
Lacedæmonians in the Artie War, of which he thought 
it an ill R nce; to have his Country thus ha- 
raſſed and ſpoiled by thoſe Men who had been ſo. obliged: 
to him. The Spartarns'that were about Ageſilnus hung 
down'their Heads, as aſhamed of the Wrong they had 
done to their good Ally, But the King briskiy an- 
ſwered, Me, O Pharnabazus, when wwe ꝛwere in Amity 
with your Maſter tbe Perſian, did behawe ourſelwes like 
b e Friendi 3 
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| We bebave ourſelves 4 Enemies. As for You, whoſe 


Anſwer, and ſhook Hands with him, and (riſing) ſaid, 
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Friends 3 new 420ben be bath given us occaſion of War, 


lind Offices wwe are ready to achnotuledge, wve look upon 
Ju 48 bis Servant; zue are fore d to 4 tbeſe Outrages 
vb Nau, not jntending the harm to You, but 4 Hin 
whom: we 200und through your fides. | But whenever you 
will chooſe rather to be @ Friend to the Oræcians, than a 
Stave ef the King of Perſia, you may then reckon_ this 
Army and Nauy to be all at your Command, to defend 
both You and your Country, together with your Liberties, 
without which there is nothing honourable, or indeed def». 
rable, among Men. Upon This Pharnabazys diſcovered 
his Mind, and anſwered, I the King ſendeth another 

owernor in my room, and would. oblige Me to obey bis 

«ders, I will certainly come ower to you ; but as long as 
he truſieth me with the Gevernment, I ſhall be juſt to 
Bim, and not fail to-do my utmrſt Endeawours in oppoſing. 
vun. Ageftlaus was taken with the Generofity of this 


How much rather bad I have ſo gallant a Man my Friend 
than mine Encmy /! 5 50 55 

Thus ended the Conference, and Pharngbazus re- 
tired ; but his Son, ſtaying bebind, ran up to Agefilaus, 


and ſaid with a Smile, Agefilaus, I this day cane 


with yon the ſacred Ties. of Heſpitality; and in Confir- 
mation of that Union preſented him with a Javelin, 
which he had in his Hand. Ageſilaus received it, and. 
being much taken with the good Mien and Gallantry 
of the Youth, looked about to ſee if there were any 
thing in his Train fit to offer him in Return; and ob- 
ſerving the Horſe of Adæus, his Secretary, to have: 
very fine Trappings on, he took them off, and be- 
ſtowed them upon the young Gentleman. Nor did his 
Kindneſs reſt there, but he was ever after mindful ef 
him, inſomuch that when he was driven out of his 
Country by the Injury of bis Brethren, and lived an 
Exile in Peloponneſus, he took great care of his Main- 
tenance, and not only ſo, but alſo condeſcended to aſſiſt 
him in his Amours ; For he happened to fall in Love. 
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with a Youth of | Athens, who had been bred up to his 


Exerciſes, in order to contend for the Prize in the Olym- 


pick Games, but as he was well grown, and paſt the 
uſual Age of thoſe Champions, he had like to have 
been refuſed when he offered himſelf to be entered 
among the other Competitors, Hereupon the young 
Prince applied himfelf to Ageſilaus, who undertook the 
Buſineſs for him, ſolicited it as if it had been his own 
Caſe, and with much difficulty carried it. He was in 
all other things a Man of great and exact Juſtice, but 
when the Caſe concerned a Friend, to be ftrait-laced in 
point of Juſtice, (he faid) was only a colourable pre- 
tence of denying him. There is an Epiſtle written to 
Tdrieus, Prince of Caria, which is aſcribed to Ageſilaus 3 
it is this: I Nicias be innocent, abſokve bim; rf be be 
Guilty, abſolue bim upon my account; however be ſure to 
abſolve him, And indeed This is the true Character of 
Ageſilaus, as to his Deportment towards his Friends. 
Yet was not his Rule without Exception; for ſome- 
times he conſidered the neceſſity of His own Affairs 
more than his Friends, of which he once gave a great 
Example, when upon a. ſudden and diſorderly Remove 
of his Camp, he was forced to leave a fick Friend be- 


hind him; who when he called aloud after him, and 


implored his Help, Agefi/aus turning back, faid, bat 
an hard thing is it to be merciful and wiſe too? This 
Story is delivered by Hieronymus the Philoſopher. - 
Another Year of the War being ſpent, Ageſilaus his 
Fame ſtill increaſed, inſomuch that the Perſian King 
received daily Informations concerning his many Vir- 

tues, and the great Eſteem the World had of his Con- 
tinency, his Candour and Moderation, When he made 
any Journey with his private Train, he would uſually 
take up his Lodging in a Temple, and there make the 
Gods Witneſſes of his moſt private Actions, with which 
Others would ſcarce permit Men to be acquainted. In 
ſo great an Army, you ſhould ſcarce find a common Sol- 
dier lie on a courſer Mattreſs, or fare more hardly than 
Ageſilaus; he was fo inured to the varieties of * 
R * 
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and Cold, that Both ſeemed natural to him. The 
Greeks that inhabited Afia, were much pleaſed to ſee 


the great Lords of Perfia, with all the Pride, Cruelty | 


and Luxury, in which they lived, vail Bonnet to a Man 
In a poor Thread -bare Cloke, and to be governed by a 
Word or Nod, or a Laconick Sentence out of his Mouth. 
12 them in mind of that Verſe in Timotheus, 


Mars i 7s ; the Tyrant; Grecia fears not Gold. 


— * parts of Afa now revolting from the Perſian, 
Ageſilaus reſtored order and Quiet among their Cities, 
giving them their Liberties with reaſonable Reſtrictions, 
without ſo much as a drop of Blood ſpilt, or the Ba- 
niſhment of one ſingle Perſs on. By theſe means having 
rendered himſelf every where popular, he reſolved te 
quit the Sea- ſide, and to march further up into the 
Country, and to attack the King of Perſa Himſelf in 
the midſt of his Enjoyments in his Cities of Suſa and 
Ecbatane; not willing to let that Monarch fit idle in 
his Chair, whilſt he made War by his Lieutenants, and 
by his Money corrupted the Demagogues of Greece. But 
theſe great Thoughts were interrupted by unhappy News 
from Sparta; Epicydidas being ſent by the Epbori to 
remand him home, to aſſiſt his own Country, which 
was then involved in a great War, 


Greece to herſelf deth a Barbarian grow 3 
ben Others cou d wt doth herſelf o erthrow, 


What better can we ſay of thoſe Civil Wars, and-i in- 
teſtine Broils, which deſtroyed the Fortune of Greece, 


and called her back from her full Career of Victory 
over the Barbarians, only to ſheath her Sword into her 


own Bowels? For I do by no means aſlent to Dema- 
ratus of Corinth, who ſaid, That thoſe Græcians were 
deprived of a great Satisfaction, zvho did not live to ſee 
Alexander % ** in the Throne of Darius. That Sight 


could rather haye drawn Tears from them, when they 


4 conſidered, 
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eonſidered, that they had left that Glory to Aena 
and. the Macedonians, whilſt They ſpent all their own 
great Commanders, in playing them upon each other in 
the Fields of Lande, Coronea, Corinth and AÆcadin. 

Nothing was greatet or braver than the Behaviour of 
Axeflaus on this occaſion, nor can a nobler Inſtance be 
found in Story, of a ready Obedience and juſt Deference 
to the Orders of the Senate. Hannibal, though in a- 
bad condition Himſelf, and almoſt driven out of Italy, 
yet ſtormed and raged when he was called home to ſerve 
his Country. Alexander made a Jeſt of the Battle be- 
tween *Agis and Antipdter, the Succeſs of which re- 
quired his looking back into his own Country, laughing 
and ſaying, Whilf ave are fighting Darius in Afia, it 

Jeems there is a Batile of Mice in Arcadia, Happy 
Sara ms mean-while, in the great Juſtice and 
„and in the Deference he paid to the Laws 
of 5 1 Country; who immediately upon receipt of his 
Orders, (though in the midſt of his good Fortune, and 
in full hope of great and glorious Succeh) left his Work 
unfiniſhed, and inſtantly departed, leaving his Friends 
in Afia very ſorrowful for the loſs of him. Which 
great Kindneſs and Fidelity of His, that had obliged ſo 
many to him in Afi, did ſufficiently confute the Say · 
ing of Demaratus the Pheacian, That the Lacedæemoni · 
ans excelled in their publick Tranſations and juſt main- 
raining of Leagues, but the Athenians were better Ob- 
ſervers of private Friendſhip, For approving hiniſelf 
an excellent King and General, he likewiſe ſhewed 
himſelf to be a delirable Friend, and agreeable Ac- 
ance, 

The Coin of Pera was Kamped on one Side with 
the Figure of an Archer z which made Agefilaus ſay, 
That a thouſand Perſian Archers bad driven bim out of 
Aſia; meaning the Money that was laid out in Bribing 
the Demagogues, and the Orators in Thebes and Athers, 
whereby thoſe two Republicks were _—_ toa War 
with 1982 
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Having croſs'd the Hell:ſpont, he marched by Land 


through Thrace, not begging or intreating a Paſſage 
any where, only he ſent his Envoys to them, to de- 
mand whether they would have him paſs as a Friend or 
&s an Enemy, All the reſt received him as a Friend, 
and uſed him with all Civility : But the Tra/lians (of 
whom FXerxes is ſaid to have bought his Paſſage) de- 
manded a Price of him, viz. a hundred Talents of Sil- 
ver, and a hundred of his Women. Ageſilaus made no 
Reply to ſo impertinent a Demand, only by way of 
Irony, he asked Thoſe who had been ſent to make it, 

their Maſters were not come with them to receive it 
In the mean time he marched on againſt them, and 
finding them drawn up in order to oppoſe him, he at- 


tacked them, put them to flight, and ſlew great num- 


bers of them. He ſent the like Embaſly to the King 
of Macedonia, who reply'd, He would take time to deli- 

erate Why then let bim deliberate, ſaid Ageſilaus, cue 
will go forward in the mean time. The Macedonian 
being ſurpriſed and daunted at the Reſolution of the 
Spartan King, fairly ſent him a Compliment, and let 
him pals. When he came into Theſ/aly, ht waſted the 
Country, becauſe they were in League with the Enemy, 
He ſent Xenocles and Scytha to Lariſſa, to perſuade them 
to join with the Spartans; whom when the Larr/ceans 
had laid hold of, and put into Cuſtody, the Army was 
enraged, and adviſed the Siege of the Town ; but the 
King anſwered, That be valued Either gf thoſe Men at 
more than the <vhbole Country of Theſſaly, He therefore 


made Terms with them, and received his Men again 


upon Compoſition, Nor need we wonder at that Say- 
ing of Ageſilaus, for when ſome time before News was 


brought him of a great Battle fought near Corinth, 
wherein many brave Men fell on both fides, but that 


the Loſs of the Enemy was infinitely greater than That 
of the Spartans; he appeared not in the leaſt pleaſed, 
or elated with the Victory, but with a great Sigh cried 
out, O Greece, how many gallant Men baſt thou with 
thy own Hands deſiroyed, wchich if they bad been pre- 
Vor. V. * erv 
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ſerved to ſo good an uſe, might have conquered all Perſia! 
Vet when the Pharſalians grew troubleſom to him, by 
prefling upon his Army, and incommoding his Paſlage, 
he drew out five hundred Horſe, and in Perſon fought 
and routed them, ſetting up a Trophy at Nartbacium. 
He valued himſelf much upon that Victory, that with 
ſo ſmall a number of his own training, he had van» 
quiſhed an Army of Men, that thought themſelves the 
beſt Horſemen of Greece, | 
Here Dipbridas, one of the Epbori, met him, and de- 
Jivered his Meſſage from Sparta, which ordered him im- 
mediately to make an Inroad into Bœotia; which though 
he thought fitter to have been done at another time, 
and with greater Force, yet he obeyed the Magiſtrates, 
He thereupon told his Soldiers, that the day was come, 
in which they were to enter upon that Employment, 
For the Performance of which they were brought out of 
Aſia. He ſent for two Cohorts of the Army near Co- 
rinth to his Aſſiſtance. The Lacedæmonians at home, 
in Honour to him, made Proclamation for Volunteers 
that would ſerve under the King, to come in and be 
lifted, Finding all the young Men in the City ready to 
offer themſelves, they choſe fifty of the ableſt, and 
ſent them. | 5 
Ageſilaus having gained the Thermopylæ, and paſſed 
quietly thro* Phocis, he entered Beeotia, and pitched 
his Tents near Chæronea, which was in Amity with 
Sparta. He was hardly encamped before the Sun be- 
came eclipſed on a ſudden, and at the ſame time he re- 
ceived melancholy News from the Fleet, importing that 
*Piſander had been defeated by Pharnabazus and Conon, 
in an Engagement near Cnidos, and that He himſelf was 
lain. He was much moved at it, both upon his own 
Account, and That of the Publick. Vet left his Ar- 
my, being now near engaging, ſhould meet with any 
Diſcouragement, he ordered the Meſſengers to give out 
that Piſander had obtained a great Victory over the 
Fnemy in an Engagement between the two Fleets; and 


to make the Story more credible, He himſelf appeared 
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in publick with a Garland of Flowers on his Head, and 
returned Thanks for the good News in a ſolemn Sacri- 
fice, of which he ſent Pottions 'to his Friends and Ac- 
quaintance. Lp. 

When he came near to Coronea, and was within view 
of the Enemy, he drew up his Army, and giving the 
Teft Wing to the Orchomenians, He Himſelf led the 
Right. The Thebans drew up their Army likewiſe, 
forming the right Wing Themſelves, and affigning the 
Left to the Argives. Xenophon tells us, that This was 
the ſharpeſt Engagement that had happened in all his 
Time ; in which he ought to be believed, for he was in 
it in Perſon, fighting near Ageſilaus, with whom he 
was returned out of Aſia, _ | 
The firſt Charge was neither ſharp nor laſting ; for 


the Thebans ſoon rcuted the Orchomenians, as Apeſilans 


did the Argives, But both Paaties being informed of 
the Qondition their left Wings were in, turned Head 
inſtantly, Ageſilaus to oppoſe the Thebans, and the 
Thebans to follow their left Wing, which was retiring 
towards the Helicon, Here Ageſilaus might have been 
ſure of his Victory without ſtriking à Stroke, if he 
would have ſuffered the Th-bans to paſs, and ſo have 
charged them in the Rear ; but being too high in Met- 
tle, and heated in the Fight, he would not ſtay the 
Opportunity, but fell on downright, thinking to bear 
them down before him. The Thebans were not behind 
him in Courage, fo that the Battle was fiercely carried 
on on both fides, eſpecially near. Ageſilaus's Perſon, 
whoſe new Guard of fifty Volunteers ſtood him in great 
ſtead that Day, and ſaved his Life, They fought with 
great Valour, and interpoſed their Bodies frequently be- 
tween Him and Danger, yet could they not ſo preſerve- 
him, but that he received many Wounds through bis 
Armour with Lances and Swords, and was with much 
ado gotten off. They making a Ring about him, 
guarded him from the Enemy, with the Slaughter of 
Many, and loſt Many of their own'number, At length 
fanding it too hard a task to break the Front of the 
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Theban Army, they opened their own Files, and let 
them march thorough, (an Artifice which in the begin- 
ning they ſcorned) obſerving in the mean time the poſe 
ture of 'the Enemy, who having made good their Paſs 
ſage, grew careleſs, as eſteeming themſelyes paſt Dan- 
ger. Whereupon they were immediately ſet upon by 
the Spartans, yet were they not then put to the rout, 
but marched on to Helicon, vapouring, that They, as 
to Their part of the Army, were not worſted, . 

Haus, ſore wounded as he was, would not be born to his 
Tent, till he had been firſt carried about the Field, 
and had feen the dead Men of his Party carried. off in- 
their Armour. In the mean time he was told that Se- 
veral of the Enemy had taken Sanctuary in the Temple 
of Minerva the Ttonian, which ſtood hard by, and he 
was defired to declare his Pleaſure concerning them. 


Being a Prince of great Piety and Devotion, he ordered 


them to be diſmiſs'd in Safety. Before this Temple 
ſtood a Trophy erected by the Bawuians, for a Vi 
obtained by them over the Athenians unger the Cond 
of Sparten, wherein Tolmidas the Atheman General was 
flain. c | ; 
Next Morning early Age/i/aus, to make trial of the 
Theban Courage, whether they had any Mind to a ſe- 
cond Encounter, commanded his Soldiers to- put Gar- 
lands on their Heads, and play with their Flutes, whilſt 
He raiſed a Trophy in their View, as a Monument for 
his Victory; but when inſtead of Fighting, they ſent 
for leave to bury their Dead, he gave it them, and ſo 
confirmed to Himſelf the Victory. After This he went 
to Delphi, to the Pythian Games which were then cele- 
brating, at which Feaſt he aſſiſted, and there ſolemnly 
offered to the God the tenth Part of the Spoils he had 
brought from Aa, which amounted to an hundred 
Talents, 4 EE. ; 
When This was done, he returned by Sea to Sparta, 
where the Citizens received him with all Demonſtrations 
of an unfeigned Joy, and were fired with Love and Ad- 
miration, when they obſerved his way of Living, which 
TON was 
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was full of Temperance and Frugality, For, contrary 
to the Cuſtom of other Generals, he came home the 
ſame Man that he weat out, having not ſo learned the 
Faſhions of other Countries, as to forget his Own, 
much leſs to nauſeate or deſpiſe them. He rather ho- 
noured all the received Cuſtoms of his Country, with- 
out changing either the manner of his Supping, or 
Bathing, or his Wife's Apparel, as if he had never 
travelled over the Eurotas. The like he did by his 
Houſhold Furniture, his Armour, nay and the very 
Doors of his Houſe, which grere ſo old, that they might 
well be thought to be the ſelf-ſame with Thoſe that 
had ſo long ago been'ſet up by Ariflodemus, And Te- 
nophon aſſures us that his Daughter's Chariot (called the 
Canathrum ) was no richer than That of other People. 
Now this Canathrum, whether Chariot, or Chair, was 


made of Wood, in the ſhape of a Griffon, or ſome 


other Animal of a _— uncommon Figure, on which 
the Children and young Virgins were carried in Proceſ- 


fions. Xenophon hath not left us the Name of this 


Daughter of Ageſilaus; at which Dicearchus is much 
offended, and ſeems to be very angry becauſe we know 


not the Names either of the Daughter of Ageſilaus, or 


of Epaminondas's Mother, But in the ancient Inſerip- 
tions which may be ſeen at Sparta, it appears that Age- 
filaus's Wife was called Clecra, and that he had two 
Daughters by her, One whoſe Name was Apolia, and 
the Other Prolyta; they likewiſe to this Day ſhew 


You his Spear, which is in nothing different from T 
of other Men. Fg 


Obſerving that many of his Citizens valued them- : 
ſelves much upon breeding Race-horſes for the Olympic 


Games, which He as much deſpiſed, as an Oftentation 
more of Wealth than Virtue, deeming the Victory to 
be the Horſe's, not the Man's; He therefore, to con- 
vince the Græcians of it, did put his Siſter Syniſca 


upon keeping a running Horſe for that publick So- 


lemnity, 
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He had near his Perſon the wiſe Xenophon, whom 
he infinitely eſteemed, and reſpeted, He obliged him 
to ſend for his Children to Sparta, there to be brought 
up in the ſtricteſt way of Diſcipline, and learn the moſt 
en aps of all Sciences, how to command, and how 

obey, | 

| Lyſander being dead, and his Faction yet great and 
prevalent, which he upon his coming aut of Afia had 
raiſed againſt Ageſilaus, the King thought it adviſable 
to expoſe both Him and It, by ſhewing what manner of 
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finding an Oration among his Writings, that was (com- 
poſed by Cleon the Halicarnaſſean, but) intended to be 
ſpoken by Eyſander in a publick Aſſembly, to excite 
the People to Innovations and Changes in the Govern- 
ment, he refolved to publiſh it, as an Evidence of Ly- 
ſander's ill Practices. But one of the Senators having 
the Peruſal of it, and finding it ſtrongly written, adviſed. 
him to have a care of digging up Lyſander again, and 
rather bury that Oration in the Grave With bim. This 
Advice he wiſely hearkned to, and ſuppreſt the Oration. 
As for Thoſe who had joined with Lyſander againſt him, 
and were his declared Enemies, he uſed no open Means 
to ſuppreſs them, but on the contrary made uſe of all 
his Intereſt to obtain for them either the Command of 
the Armies, or ſome other conſiderable Poſt in the Go- 
vernment; wherein he knew they would not fail of 
giving manifeſt Inſtances of their Avarice and Corrup- 
tion ; and if at any time they were called to Account for 
their Malverfations, he ſolicited for them, and in a man- 
ner interpoſed between Them and. Juſtice, and in ſo do- 
ing brought them over to his Intereſt, and of avowed. 
Enemies he made them his faſt Friends, and Dependants 
for ever after. So that in a ſhort time there was not One 

left to oppoſe his Meaſures, or make Head againſt him, 
Ageſibolis, his Fellow-King, was under the Diſad- 
vantage of being Born of an exiled Father, Himſelf 
ung, modeſt, and unactive, and meddling not much 
in Affairs; Ageſilaus ſtudy'd to get his good graces, . 
make 


a Citizen he had been whilſt he lived. To that end, 
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make him yet more tractable. According to the Cuſtom 
of Sparta, the Kings if they were in Town always 
dined together, This was Ageſilaus's Opportunity of 
dealing with Ageſipolis, whom he found apt to amorous 


Intrigues as well as Himſelf, He therefore alway diſ- 


courſed him about handſom Boys, egging him forward 
that way, and himſelf aſſiſting in it, ſo far as to become 
the Confident of the Amour. Yet were theſe Amours 
innocent, according to the Cuſtom of the Spartan Loves, 
which were always accompanied with Virtue and Ho- 


nour, and a noble Emulation of rendering Thoſe they 


loved ſtill more amiable and virtuous, as we have already 


. obſerved in the Life of Lycurgus. 


Having thus eftabliſhed his Power, which was almoſt 


abſolute in the City, he eaſily obtained that his half 
Brother Telutias might be choſen Admiral; after which 


he march'd with his Land Forces and ſat down before 
Corinth, where he made himſelf Maſter of the long 
Walls, as they were called, whilſt his Brother beſieged 
it by Sea, Coming thus upon the Argives (who then 
held Corinth) in the midft of their Ibmian Games, he 
made them retire from their Sacrifices, and leave all their 
feſtival Proviſions behind them. The exil'd Corinthians 
who were in the Spartan Army deſired him to keep up 


the Feaſt, and to appear Chief in the Celebration of it. 
This he refuſed, but gave Them leave to carry on the 
Solemnity if they pleaſed, and He in the mean time ftaid 


and guarded them. When Ageſilaus marched off, the 
Argtves returned to their Sports again, with this variety 


of Fortune, that Some who were Victors before, be- 
came Victors a ſecond time, and Others loſt the Prizes - 


which before they had gained. But Ageſilaus reproached 
them ſeverely of Cowardiſe, who having ſo great an 
Efteem for the Ifhmian Games, and ſo much w_ 
themſelves upon the Victories there gotten, yet dur 


not adventure to fight in defence of them. He himſelf 


was of Opinion, that to keep a Mean in ſuch things was 


beſt, not wholly to deſpiſe them, nor to be too intent 
| 1 1 upon 
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upon them, Accordingly when he was at Sparta he 
ſpared no Coſts in decorating and adorning the Chorus's, 
the Shews, and publick Feaſts 3 he honoured them with 
his- Preſence, and ſeemed as much in earneſt at them 
as the moſt zealous of them All. Nor would he ever 
be abſent from any of the Exerciſes of the young Men, 
and the Girls, being moſt ready to aſſiſt, and pleaſed 
with his Share in the Diverſion, But for thoſe other 
Amuſements, in which moſt Men are ſo deeply en- 
gaged, he had no reliſh of them, but ſeem'd a perfect 
Stranger to them, Callipides the Tragedian being emi- 
nent in that Faculty through all Greece, meeting this 
King, ſaluted him; of which when he found no notice 
taken, he confidently thruſt himſelf into his Train, ex- 
pecting that Ageſilaus would take ſome Notice, and be- 
gin ſome Diſcourſe with him, When all that failed, 
he boldly accoſted him, and asked him, Whether be 
knew Lim not? What, (ſaid the King) art thou Calli- 
pides the Bi ffoon ? and ſo turned from him. Being in- 
vited once to hear a Man ſing, who did admirably imi- 
tate the Nightingale, he refuſed, and anſwered, That 
he had heard the Nightingale herſelf. There was one 
Menecrates a Phyſician in Laconia, who having been 
Famed for ſurpriſing Succeſs in great and deſperate Dife 
eaſes, was by way of Flattery called Jupiter: He was 
ſo vain as to take it, and having ' occaſion to write a 
Letter to Ageſilaus, thus endorſed it: Menecrates Ju- 
piter to King Ageſilaus, Greeting, The King returned 
Anſwer, Ageſilaus to Menecrates, Health, and a ſound © 
Mind . - - 5 5 ths 
Whilſt Apeſilaus was in the Corinthian Territories, 
where he had taken the Temple of Juno, as he ſtood 
obſerving his Soldiers ſeizing on the Slaves as they came 
out of the Temple, and carrying off the Plunder, the 
Thehban Ambaſſadors came to him to treat of Peace. 
He having ever had a great Averſion for that City, and 
thinking it then advantageous to his Affairs publickly - 
to flight them, did it. ſufficiently, for he would not 
| feem 
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ſeem either to ſee them, or hear them ſpeak, But _ 


if the xpreſs Vengeance of God had appeared agai 

this Inſolence, before they parted from him, he re- 
ceived News of the Overthrow of one of his Cohorts, 
by Ipbricrates, with a greater Slaughter than he had re- 
ceived a long time; and That the more grievous, be- 
cauſe it was a choice Regiment of Lacedæmonians well 
armed, but overthrown by a parcel of light-armed Mer- 
cenaries, Ageſilaus made all the haſte he could to their 
Reſcue, but found it too late, the Buſineſs being over. 
He therefore return'd to Funo's Temple, and ſent for 
the Theban. Ambaſſadors to give them Audience, They 
now reſolved to be even- with him for the Affront he 
gave them, and without ſpeaking one word of the 
Peace, only defired leave to go into Corinth, Agęſilaus 
being nettled with this Overture, told them in Scorn, 
That if they were minded to go and ſee how proud their 
Friends were of their a they ſhould do it to- mor- 
rew with Safety. Next Morning taking the Ambaffa- 
dors with him, he ſpoiled the Corinthian Territories, up 
to the very Gates of the City; where having made 3 
Stand, and let the Ambaſſadors ſee, that the Corintbi- 
aus durſt not come out ta defend themſelves, he diſ- 
miſled them ; then gathering up the ſmall Remainders 
of the ſhatter d Cohort, he marched homewards, al- 
ways removing his Camp before Day, and always 
pitching his Tents after Night, that he might pre- 
vent the Arcadians, who hated the Spartans, from tak- 


2 any Opportunity of inſulting over them on their 
Y | 


After This, at the Requeſt of the Achatans, he 
marched with Them into Acarnania, from whence he 
brought great Spoils, and overcame the Acarnanians in 
Battle, The Achaians would have perſuaded him to 
keep his Winter-Quarters there, to hinder the Ararna- 
niaus from ſowing their Corn; but He was of the con- 
trary Opinion, alledging, That they would be more 
afraid of a War next Summer, when their Fields were 
ſown, than they would be if they lay fallow. > 
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Event juſtified his Opinion; for next Summer, when 
the Achaians began their Expedition again, the Acarna- 
niam immediately made Peace with them. 1 
When Conon and Pharnabazus with the Perſian Navy 
were grown Maſters of the Sea, and had not only in- 
ſeſted the Coaſt of Laconia, but alſo rebuilt the Walls 
of Athens at the Coſt of Pharnabazus, the Lacedæmo- 


nians thought fit to treat of Peace with the King of 


Perſia. To that end, they ſent Antalcidas to Teriba- 
aus, baſely betraying the poor Afratick Greeks, on whofe 
behalf Ageſilaus had made the War. But no part of 
this Diſhonour fell upon Ageſilaus, the Whole being 
tranſacted by Antalcidas, who was a bitter Enemy of 


Asgeſilaus, and did therefore urge on the Peace, becanſe 
 Ageſilaus was ſo earneſt for continuing the War, it be- 


ing his Talent, in which he always gain'd Reputation 
and Authority, Yet as ill as he liked the Peace, when 
once it was on foot, he promoted it; and being told by 


way of Reproach, That the Lacedæmonians were turn- 


ing Medes, he reply'd, Ne, but the Medes are turning 
Lacedæmonians. And when the Græcians were back - 
ward to the Agreement, he threatned them with War, 
unleſs they came up to the King of Perfia's Terms. 
Agefilaus had a particular End in This, which was to 
weaken the Thebans ; for, it was made one of the Arti- 
cles of Peace, That the Country of Baia ſhould be 
ſet at liberty, which was then under the Dominion of 
Thebes, | | | 
This Picque of His to Thebes appeared further after- 
wards, when Pho&b1das in full Peace very diſhonourably 
ſeized upon the Caftle of Cadmea. 'The thing was much 
ſtomached by all Greece, and not well liked of by the 
Laconians Themſelves ; Thoſe eſpecially who were Ene- 
mies to Ageſilaus, required an Account of the Action, 
and by whoſe Authority it was done, laying the Suſpi- 
cion of it at His Door. Ageſilaus reſolutely anſwered, 
on the behalf of Phæbidas, That the Profirableneſs* of 


an Aerion was chiefly to be confidered; if ⁊ubat Phebidas 
bad done was for the Advantage of the Commonzwealth, 


is 
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Command. He thought it wou'd be a Shame for Him, 


it wwas no matter by whoſe Authority be did it. This 
was the more remarkable in him, becauſe he was al- 
ways obſerved to be a great Lover of Juſtice, and would 
in his private Diſcourſes commend it as the chief of 
Virtues, ſaying, That Valour without Fuſtice was uſe- 
leſs; and if all the World were juſt, there would be no 
need of Valour. When Any one would ſay to him, The 
Great King. (meaning the Perſian) will bave it ſo; he 
would ſmartly reply, How 1s he Greater than I, anleſs 
be be Fuſter? He took the truly Royal Meaſure of 
8 which is to be-computed by Juſtice, not by 
orce. 

The Peace being concluded, the King of Perſia wrote 
to Ageſilaus, deſiring a private Friendſhip and Correſ- 
pondence ; but he refuſed it, ſaying, That the Publick 
Friendſbip was enough ; wwhilſs That laſted, there was no 
need of Private. Yet was he not always of that Mind, 
It plainly appearing that ſometimes out of Ambition, 
and ſometimes out of private Picque, he brake that 
Rule: Particularly, in this Caſe of the Thehans, he 
not only ſaved Phæbidas, but perſuaded the Lacedæmo- 


nians to take the Fault upon Themſelves, and retain 


Cadmea, putting a Garriſon into it, and to make Ar- 
ebiaꝶ and Leontidas, by whom the Caſtle had been be- 
trayed, chief Governors in Thebes, This gave ſtrong 
Suſpicion, that what Pbæbidas did was by Apeſtlaus's 


Order, which. was afterward made evident by the Con- 


ſequences : For when the Thebans had Iain the Garri- 
ſon, and afferted their Liberty, he accuſed them of the 
Murder of Arcbias and Leontidas, whom he called Po- 
lemarchs, tho“ they were in truth downright Tyrants, 


and declared War againſt them, Cleombrotus. the other 


King, Succeſſor of Agefipolis lately deceaſed, was ſent 


at the Head of an Army into Bœotia; Ageſilaus excuſ- 
ing himſelf on account of his Age, for it was forty 
Years fince he had firſt born Arms, and the Laws con- 


ſequently exempted him from any farther Service. But 
there was another Reaſon, which made him decline the 
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who had not long before warr'd upon the Pbllaliant in 
favour of Exiles, ſhould now march againſt the Tbebans 
in behalf of Tyrants. | N 5 
One Sphodrias of Lacedæmon, a Perſon of a contrary 
F action to Ageſilaus, was ſat that time by the Appoint- 
ment of Cleombrotus Governor of Tbeſpiæ, a brisk dar- 
ing Man, but one who had more of Courage than Wiſ⸗ 
dom. This Action of Pbæbidas fired him, and incited 
his Ambition to attempt ſome great Enterpriſe, which 
might render Him as famous, as he perceived the tak- 
ing of Cadmea had made Phæbidas. He thought the 
taking of the Piræum, and cutting off thereby the 
Athenians from the Sea, a Matter of far more Glory : 
It is ſaid, that Pelopidas and Gelon the Governors of 
Beeotia put him upon it; That they privily ſent Men 
to him, who pretended to be in x Spartan Intereſt, 
Theſe Men highly commending Sphodrizs, blew him up 
Into a great Opinion of Himſelf, proteſting that He was 
the only Man in the World fit for ſo great an Enter- 
priſe, Being thus pricked forward, he could hold no 
longer, but ſoon engaged himſelf in F Buſineſs every || yo 
whit as diſhonourable and treacherous as That of Cad- up 
mea, but attempted with leſs Valour and lefs Succeſs ; | He 
for the Day broke whilſt he was yet in the Plains of I th 
Tbriaſium, whereas he deſign'd the whole Exploit to I ww! 
have been done in the Night, As ſoon as the Soldiers I dif 
perceived the Rays of Light reflecting from the Tem- || of 
les of Eleuſine, upon the firſt Rifing of the Sun, it is {ſon 
laid, that their Hearts failed them; nay, he Himſelf, I the 
when he ſaw that he could not have the Benefit of the till 
Night, had not Courage enough to go on with his En- Ithe: 
terpriſe ; but, having pillaged the Country, he return'd Bur 
with Shame to Tbeſpiæ. An Embaſſy was upon This 
' ſent from Athens to Sparta, to complain of the Breach 
of Peace; but the Ambaſſadors found their Journeyſſprat. 
needleſs, Sphodrias being then under Proceſs by the Ma- 
- Eiftrates of Sparta. Sphodrias. durſt not ſay to expect. 
udgment, which he found would be Capital, the City 
being highly incenſed againſt bim, out of the Shame 


* 
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in they had of the Buſineſs, and the Reſolution they bad 
ns | Taken to give the Athenians no Cauſe of ſuſpecting them 
55 to be any way conſenting to ſo baſe an Action. 
a This Sphedrias had a handſom Youth to his Son, 
at- named Cleonymus, with whom Archidamus, the Son of 
ar- Aeeſilaus, was deeply in Love. It may eaſily be ima - 
iſ- * that Archidamus ſympathized with his Friend, in 
ted the great Trouble and Anxiety he was in on his Fa- 
ich ther's Account, but yet he durſt not appear publickly 
ak- | in his Aſſiſtance, he being one of the profeſſed Enemies 
the of Ageſilaus. At laſt Cleonymus went to him, and im- 
the | portun'd him with Tears in his Eyes to prevail with the 
ry : King to deal favourably with. his Father (for He of all 
s of | the Proſecutors was the moſt formidable.) frchidamus 
Men | had not the Courage to ſpeak to his Father for three or 
reſt. | four Days together, but followed him up and down 
n up | with a profound Silence. At laſt, the Day of Sentence 
was being at hand, he adventur'd to tell him, that Cleony- 
ater- | mus had intreated him to intercede for Sphodrias. Age- 
d no | /ilavs, though well aware of the Love between the two 
every | young Men, yet did not prohibit it, becauſe he look'd 
Cad upon Cleonymus as an extraordinary Youth, and of great 
ceſs ; | Hopes : Vet he gave not his Sen any kind Anſwer in 
ins of the Caſe, but coldly told him, Thar be would confider. 
it to | what. be cauld bonefily and honourably do in it, and ſo 
þ1diers | diſmiſſed him. Archidamus being aſhamed of his want 
Tem- || of Succeſs, did forbear the Company of Cleonymus for 
it is ſome days, a thing not uſual with him. This made 
mſelf, I the Friends of Sphodrias to think his Caſe deſperate, 
of the I'till Erymocles one of Ageſilaus's Friends diſcover'd to 
is En- Ithem the King's Mind, viz. That he abbarred the Fact, 
turn'd Nut yet he thought Sphodrias a gallant Man, ſuch as the. 
n This [Commonwealrh much wanted at that time. Agefilaus 
Breach fuſed to talk thus concerning the Cauſe, being willing to 
ourneyſeratify his Son; upon which, Cleonymus quickly under- 


he Ma-ftood that Arcbidamus had been juſt to him, in ufing 
expect 1 his Intereſt with his Father; and Sphodrias's Friends 
he Cirygrew brisk in his Defence. The Truth is, that Ageß- 
 Shatndfevs was a very fond Man of his Children; inſomuch 
they Vo, V. 9 that 


1 
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that it is reported, that when they wete Bitthe ones, Be 


would make a Hobby-horſe of a Reed, ard tide wich 
them. Being one Day eatched at this Sport by a Friend; 
he defired him ro ſay notbing of it, till be eff tas 
the Father of Children. | 5 8 
- Mean-while, Spbodrias being abſolved of his Crime; 
the Athenians betodk themſelves to Arms, infomuch 
that Ageſilaus fell into great Diſgrace with the People; 
that to gratify the Amours of a Boy, he would pervert 
Juſtice, and make the City acceſſary to the Crimes of 
two private Men, who by diſhonourable Actions had 
broke the Peace of Greece, He alſo found his Col> 
legue, Cleombrotus, little inclined to the Theban War; 
fo that it became neceſſary for him to quit the Privilege 
of his Age, which he had before claimed, and to lead 
the Army Himſelf z which he did with Variety of Suc- 
ceſs, ſometimes conquering, and ſometimes conquered 3 


inſomuch that receiving a Wound in a Battle, he was 


reproached by Antalcidas, That tbe Thebans bed made 
bim a good Requital, for teachiug 'them g fight, And 
indeed they were how grown far better Soldiers than 
ever they had been, being ſo mach Harafſed, and fo 
much beaten into War, by the frequency of the Lace- 
deemonian Expeditions againſt them. Out of the fore- 
ſizht of which it was, that antiently Lycurgus in three 


ſeveral Laws, forbid them to make War often in one 


Place, which would be a means to inſtruct their Ene- 


mies in the Art of it. 


Mean-while, the Allies of Sparta were not a little 
diſcontented at Agefilaus, becauſe this War was com- 


menced not upon any publicle Offence juſtly taken, but | 


meerly out of his private Hatred ·to the Thebans, and 
with Indignation grumbled, that They being the Ma- 


jority 6f the Army, ſhould from Year to Year be thus 


expoſed to Danger and Hardſhip Here and there, at the 
Will of a Few, W „ = 5 
- Aveſilavs being put to his Shifts, to obviate the Ob- 


jection, deviſed this Expedient, to ſhew the Allies were 


not the greater Number, He gave Orders that all the 
. ; : Allies, 


ö W — 
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he Allies, of whatever Country, ſhould fit down promiſ- 
th cyoully on one fide, and all the Lacedemenians on the 
ether + Which being done, he commanded an Herald, 
to proclaim that all the Potters of both Squadrons ſhould 
ſtand out ; then all the Blackfmiths ; then all the Ma- 
s 3 next the Carpenters; and ſo he went thre all the 
landicrafts, By this time almoſt all the Allies were 
riſen, but of the Lacedemonians very Few, they being 
by Law forbidden to learn any Handicraft-Trade + 
Whereupon Agef#1a5 fell à laughing, and told them, 
Wl Gentlemen, that Our Number of Saldiars is greater. 


7 4. 8 | | 
 - When be brought back his Army from Beotia through 
Megara, as he was going up to the Town-hall in the 
Caftle of that Fown, he was ſuddenly taken with 3 
Pain, and convul6ye Motions, on his well Leg, upon 
which a great Tumour and Inflammation ſoon aroſe. 

He was attended by a Syracufian Phyſician, who let 
dim blood helow the Ancle : This ſoen eaſed his Pain; 

but then the Blood could not be topped, till it brought 

him to fainting and ſwooning ; at length with much 
ado he ſtopped it. Ageſilaus was carried home to Sparts 
in a yery weak Condition, infomnch that he recover d 
or Strength enough to appear in the Field a long time 
er. 


-  Mean-while, the Spartans received many Loſſes both 
by Sea and Land; but the greateſt was That at Leuctra, 
which was the firſt time that they were overthrown by 
the Thebans in a ſet Battle. The oecafion was this: 
The Grecians before This were all diſpoſed to a gene- 
ral Peace, /and to that End ſent Ambaſſadors to Sparta. 
Among Theſe was Epaminondas the Theban, famous at | 
that time for bis Wiſdom and Learning; but he had 
not yet given proof of his Martial Virtues. He ſeeing | 
all the Others crouch to Ageſlaut, and curry favout 
with him, did Himſelf notwithſtanding keep vp the 
Port of an Ambaſſador, and with that Freedom that 
| his Character made a Speech in behalf not of 
Thebei enly, frem whence he came, but of all Greece, 
Allies, 445 R 2 remonſtrating 
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remonſtrating, That Sparta had grown Great by War, 


That Peace might be made upon equal Terms, ſuch a 
one as might be a laſting one, which could'not other- 
wiſe be done, than by reducing All to a Parity. Ageſilaus 
erceiving all the other Greets to hearken much to this 
Diſcourſe and to be pleaſed with it, preſently afked him 
qobether be did not think it juſt and reaſonable that Bœo- 
tia ho d be permitted to live in a State of Freedom and 
Ind pendency? Epaminondas briſkly returned the Que- 
ſtion, and aſk*'d Apeſilaus if be did not think it juft and 
reaſonable, that Laconia ſhould be reſtored to the ſame 
State of Freedom and Independency ? Ageſilaus being net- 
led at this Reply, roſe up, and preſſed him to declare 
peremptorily, ';f he would agree to an Immunity for Bœo- 
tia? and Epamnondas returned the ſame ion again, 
and aſked, if the ſame Immunity would be granted on His 
on to Laconia ? Ageſilaus was fo enraged at This, that 
immediately ftruck the Thebans out of the League, 
and declared War againſt them. With the reſt of the 
Greeks he made a Peace, and difmiſſed them with this 
Saying, That what could be peaceably adjuſted, ſhould ; 
_ evhat was otherwiſe incurable, muſt be committed to the 
Succeſs of War, it being a thing of too great difficulty to 
provide for all m_ by Treaty. 2 
The Epbori did hereupon diſpateh their Orders to 
Cleombrotus, who was at that time in Pbocis, to march 
directly into Bœotia, and at the fame time ſent to their 
Allies for help. The Confederates were very reſty in the 


the Spartans, and durſt not refuſe. And although 
many Portents, and Prodigies of ill Preſage, (which I 
have mentioned in the Life of Epaminondas) had appear- 
ed; and though Protbous the Laconian had laboured all 
he could to hinder it, yet Agefilaus would needs go for- 
ward, and prevailed ſo, that the War was decreed. ' He 
thought the preſent ' JunAture of Affairs very advan- 
tageous for his Revenge, the reſt of Greece being whol 

free, and in League with Them, the Thebans only ex- 
727 N & empted, 


to the Grievance of all her Neighbours, He 'urged; 


Buſineſs, and unwilling to engage, but as yet they feared 
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empted. But that this War was undertaken more upon 
Paſſion than Judgment, the Event did prove: For the 
Treaty was finiſhed but the fourteenth of May, and the 
Lacedgmanians received their great Overthrow at Leu&ra 
the fifth of June, within twenty Days after. | There fell 
at that time a thouſand Spartans, and. Cleombrotus their 
King, in the Company of many others of the moſt gal- 
lant Men of that City; particularly Cleonymus, the Son 
of Sphadrias, the heautiful Youth, was thrice knock'd 
down at the Feet of the King, and as often roſe, but 

This unexpected Blow, which fell ſo heavy upon the 
Lacedæmonians, brought greater Glory to Thehes, than 
ever was acquired by any other of the Grecian Republicks, 
in their Civil Wars againſt each other. The Behaviour 
notwithſtanding of the Spartans, though beaten, wzs 
much greater, and more to be admired, than That of 
the Thebans, And indeed if, as Xenophon faith, in 


Converſation, good Men, even among their Sports and in 


their Wine, do let fall many remarkable Sayings and 


Jeſts, that are worth the preſerving 3 how much more 


worthy to be recorded, is an exemplary Conſtancy of 
Mind, appearing both in the Countenances and Beha- 
viours of brave Men, when they are preſſed by adverſe 
Fortune, It happened that the Spartans were celebrat - 
ing a ſolemn Feaſt, at which many Strangers were pre- 
ſent from other Countries, and the Town full of them, 
when this News of the Overthrow came. The Epbori, 
though they were ſufficiently aware that this Blow had 
quite ruined the Spartan Grandeur, and its Primacy over 
the reſt of Greece, yet gave Orders that the Sports 
ſhould not break off, nor any of the Ceremonies of the 
Feſtival abate, But privately ſending the Names of the 
Slain to each Family, out of which they were loſt, they 
continued the publick Solemnity, The next Morning, 


when they had full Intelligence concerning it, and every 
Body knew who were flain, and who ſurvived, the Fa- 
thers and Relations of the Slain came out rejoicing in 
each other with a kind. of 

Exultation; 


the Market-plyce, (luring 
the Mack * 
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Exultation; on the contrary, the Fathers of the Survi- 


vors hid themſelves at home among the Women, as 


wholly aſhamed of their Children. If Neceffity drove 
any of them abroad, they went very dejectedly, with 
 down-caſt Looks, and ſorrowful Countenances. The 
Women out- did the Men in it; Such whoſe Sons were 
ain, openly rejoicing, chearfully making Vifits to one 
another, and meeting triumphantly in the Temples; 
They who expected their Children home, being very 
filent, and dejeted. _ * ' | '3 
But the common People being awakened by this Ca- 
lamity, deſerted by their Allies, and withal terrified with 
the News of Epaminondas's Deſign of invading Pelopon- 
neſus, began to think of the Oracle, which had predicted 
Woes to them, when they had a Lame Man to their 
King, and grew mightily afflicted for the Injury done to 
Leotychidas, who was both the right Heir, and ſtraight 
in all his Limbs, Notwithſtanding which, the Regard 
they had to the diſtinguiſhed: Qualities and Reputation of 
Asgeſilaus ſo far ftifled this Murmuring of the People, 
that they threw themſelves upon Him in this Diſtreſs, 
as the only Man who was fit to heal the publick Malady, 
by being made ſole Arbiter of all their Difficulties, whe- 
Her relating to the Affairs of War or Peace. A great one 
was then before them, concerning the Run-aways who 
had fled out of the Battle, for They being many and 
owerful, it was feared” that they might make ſome 
ommotion in the Republick, to avoid the Penalties in- 
flicted on them by the Laws for their Cowardiſe. The 
Law in that Caſe was very ſevere ; for they were not 
enly to be degraded from all Honours, but alfo it was a 
Diſgrace to Intermarry with them : Whoever met any 
of them in the Streets, might beat them if he liſted, nor 
was it lawful for them to refiſt ; They in the mean- 
while were obliged to appear publickly in a nafty Habit, 
with their Gowns patched of. divers Colours, and ts 
wear their Beards half ſhaved, half unſhaved. To exe- 
cute fo rigid a Law as This, in a Caſe where the Offen- 
ders were ſo Many, and of Thoſe many Men of great 
| Families 
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Families and Intereſt, and That in a time when the 
Commonwealth wanted Soldiers, ſo much as then it did, 
was of dangerous Conſequence. Therefore they choſe 
Avzefilaus a Dictator, or new Lawgiver, with full 
Power of abrogating old Laws, or making new ones as 
he pleaſed. But He without adding to or diminiſhing 
from, or any way changing the Law, came out into the 
publick Aſſembly, and ſaid, The Law for this ſingle day 
ſpall lie dormant, but be executed in its full Vigour Ta- 
morrotsœ. By this means he at once preſerved the Law 
from Abrogation, and the Citizens from Infamy : And 
that he might take off the Conſternation that was upon 
thoſe young Men, he made an Inroad into Arcadia, 
where avoiding to engage as much as he could, he con- 
tented himſelf to ſpoil the Territory, and to take a ſmall 
'Town belonging to the Mantineans, thereby reviving the 
Hearts of the Populace, letting them ſee that they were 
not every where unſucceſsful, 1 FE f 
S3oon after This, Epaminondas made an Inroad into 
Lacoma, with an Army of: forty thouſand Soldiers, be- 
fides light-armed Men, and Others that followed the 
Camp enly for Plunder, ſo that in all there were at leaſt 
ſeventy thouſand. - It was now fix hundred Years ſince 
the Dorians had poſſeſſed Laconia, and in all that time 
the Face of an Enemy had not been ſeen within their 
Territories, no Man daring to Invade them: But now 
They made their Incurſions without reſiſtance as far as 
Eurotas, and the very Suburbs of Sparta; for Ageſilaus 


would not permit them to engage againſt ſo impetuous 


2 Torrent, as Theopompus called it. He contented him- 
ſelf to fortify the chief parts of the City, and to place 

| Guards conveniently, enduring mean- while the Taunts of 
the Thebans, who reproached him as the Firebrand of 
the War, and the Author of all that Miſchief to his 
Country, bidding him defend Himfelf if he could, But 
This was not all: He was greatly diſturbed at home 
with the Tumults of the City, the Outcries and Cabals 
ef the old Men, who were highly enraged at their preſent 
Condition, and the Women much worſe, being _— 
RR 4 
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by the Clamours and the Fires of the Enemy in the Field. 
But That which cut him to the Heart, was the ſenſe of — 
Joſt Glory ; who having come to the Crown of 
when it was in its moſt flouriſhing Condition-and. 
Grandeur, now lived to ſee it laid low in — and 
all its great Vaunts derided, even Thoſe which he Him- 


ſelf had been accuſtomed to uſe, 4/2. That the Women 


Sparta had never ſeen the Smoke of the Enemy's Fire, 

t is ſaid, that Antalcidas being in diſpute with an Abe 
nian about the Valour of the two Nations, the Athenian 
bragged, That they had often driven the Spartans from 
the River Cephiſus : Tes, ſaid Antalcidas, but oe never 
had occaſion to drive ms From Eurotas. A common Spar- 
tan of leſs Quality being in Company with an Argive, 
who was vapouring how many Spartans lay buried in the 
Fields of Ages, replied, But you have none buried in the 
Country of Laconia.” But now the Caſe was ſo altered, 
that that very Antalcidas being one of the Epbori, ſent 
away his Children privately to the Iſland of Cyrbera, for 
fear they ſhould fall with the City. into the Hands of 
the Enemy. 

When the Enemy eſſayed to get over the River, and 
thence to attack the Town, Ageſilaus betook himſelf to 
the high Places and ſtrong Holds of it. But it happened 
Juckily at that time that the Zurotas was ſwelled to a great 
Height, by reaſon of the Snow that had fallen, which 
made the Paſſage very difficult to the Thebans, not only by 


its Depth, but much more by the extreme Coldneſs of the 


Water, Epaminondas was the firſt Perſon that paſſed at 
the Head of his Infantry, and every where appeared the 
foremoſt Man in the Army, inſomuch that Ageſilaus 
viewing the whole Action, fell into Admiration of his 
Galantry. But when he came nearer, and would have 
attempted ſomething either upon the City, or.the Ter- 
ritories belonging to it, that might raiſe him a Trophy, 
he could not tempt Agefilaus out of his Hold, but was 
forced to march off again, waſting the Country as he 
went, 


Mean- 
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Mean-while a dangerous Conſpitacy broke out in 
Sparta, where two hundred Malecontents, who had for 
a long time concealed their evil Purpoſes, and wanted 


Mach an Opportunity, got into a ſtrong part of the 


Town called orion, where they ſeized upon the Tem- 
ple of Diana. The Spartans were enraged at it, and 
would inſtantly have fallen upon them; but Ageſilaus 
not knowing how far the Sedition might reach, com- 
manded them to forbear, and going himſelf in his Cloke, 


with but one Servant, when he came near the Rebels, 
he called out, and told them, You have miſtaken my Or- 


ders. My Directions vvere not that You ſhould All go in a 
Body to that Station, but that Some of You ſhould plant 
Yourſelues there, and Others there ; at the ſame time 


5 


237 — out to them different Parts of the City. The 


nfpirators gladly heard this Diſcourſe, thinking them- 


ſelves no way ſufpeQed of Treaſon, and'readiſy went off 
to the Places which he ſhewed them. Whereupon Age- 
filaus immediately ordered ſome of the Troops to poſleſs 
themſelves of that Poſt, and having cauſed about fifteen 
of the Conſpirators to be apprehended, he commanded 
they ſhould be put to Death the Night following. | 
Aſter this a much more dangerous Conſpiracy was 
diſcovered of a great Nuniber of Spartan Citizens, who 
met privately every Night at a certain Place, where they 
conſulted how to introduce a Change in the Govern- 
ment. It was equally dangerous, by reaſon of the 


Greatneſs of the Party, to proſecute them publickly ac- 


cording to Law, and to connive at them. Apefilans took 
another Courſe, and by conſent of the Epbori, put them 
to death privately without Proceſs ; a thing never before 
known in Sparta, | | 
At this time alſo many of the Helots, and other Hire- 
Iings, that were lifted in the Army, ran away to the 
Enemy, which was matter of great Conſternation to the 
City. He therefore cauſed ſome Officers, every Morn- 
ing before day, to ſearch the Quarters of the Soldiers, 
and where any Man was gone, to hide his Arms, that 
ſo the gteatneſs of the number might not appear. 
12 iſtoriang 
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Hiſtorians differ about the Cauſe of the Thebans de- 
parture from Sparta. Some ſay, the Winter forced 
them; as alſo that the Arcadian Soldiers diſbandin 
made it neceffary for the reſt to retire, Others ſay, th 


they ſtay d there three Months, till they had laid tha 


whole Country waſte. The vs is the only Author 
who gives out, That when the Bœotarchæ, or Council 


of War of the Theban Army, had reſolved upon the 


Retreat, Phrixus the Spartan came to them, and offered 
them from Ageſilaus ten Talents to be gone, ſo hiring 


them to do what they were already doing of their own 
accord, How He alone ſhould come to the Knowledge 


of this Particularity, I know not. One thing is certai 


and wherein all Authors agree, which is, That the ſav - 


ing of Sparta from Ruin was wholly due to the Wiſdom 
of Ageſilaus, who in this Extremity of Affairs quitte« 
his two darling Paſſions, Ambition and Obftinacy, and 
reſolved to play a ſaving Game, But all his POR 
and Proweſs was not ſufficient to recover its Glory, anc 
raiſe it to its ancient Greatneſs, For as we ſee in Bodi 
Jong uſed to ſtrict and too exquiſitely regular Diet, 
they commit any great Diſorder, it is generally fatal; 

in this City, which by the ſtrictneſs of her Laws, 

the ſevere Virtue and great Conduct of her Leaders, had 
fouriſhed ſo long, one falſe Step in Policy undid All. 
Nor was this Fall wholly undeſerved, ſince they had ſo 
much ſwerved from the Inſtitutions of Lycurgus, to 
which their Anceſtors were ſworn, who had formed 
Republick, wholly fitted to the Eaſe, and Peace, an 
virtuous Life of the Inhabitants, ſo that they might 
have lived happily within themſelves, if they could 
have -orborn moleſting their Neighbours, or ſeeking 
Dominion over them. | RS 
Axeſilaus being now very aged, gave over all Military 
Employments ; but his Son Archidamys, having received 
Help from Dronyfius of Sicily, gave a great Over- 
throw to the Arcadians, in a Fight remarkably known 
by the Name of The Tearleſs 3 wherein there 


was a great Slaughter of the Enemy, without The 
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D of one Spartan. This Victory did but too much 
diſcover the preſent Weakneſs of Sparta ; for heretofore 


Victory Was eſteemed ſo uſual a thing with them, that 
for their greateſt Succeſſes they ſeldom ſacrificed any 


more than a Cock to the Gods: The Soldiers never 
 wvaunted, nor were the Citizens extravagantly joyful at 
the News: Yea, when the great Victory was obtained at 


Manrinea, which is at large deſcribed by Thucydides, 
the Meſſenger that brought the News had no other Re- 
ward, than a good piece of powdered Beef ſent him to 
his Lodgings, But at the News of this Arcadian Vics 


| tory, they were not able to contain themſelves ; but the 
old King went out in. Proceſſion with Tears of Joy in 
his Eyes, to meet and embrace his Son, and all the 


Council attended him. The old Men and Women 
marched out in Crouds as far as the River Eurotas, lift- 
ing up their Hands, and thanking the Gods, as if Sparta 
ha 


at day waſh'd off the Stain that ſo lately ſtuck 


upon her, and had juſt then recovered her ancient Splen- 
dor. For we are told that till then the married Men 


ouſneſs of Shame for their late Loſſes. 


dürſt not look their Wives in the Face, from a Conſci- 


When Epaminondas was rebuilding Meſſene, and re- 


. calling the ancient Inhabitants to repeople it, they dared 


not appear in the Field to obſtruct it; tho' they were 
mach concerned at it, and were full of Reſentment 
againſt Ageſilaus for ſuffering ſo large a Territory, equal 
to their Own in Compaſs, and for Fertility the richeſt of 
all Greece, which they had enjoyed ſo long, to be taken 
from them in his Reign, For this Reaſon he refuſed to 
accept of Peace when offered him by the Thebans, He 
could not be brought to make a formal Ceſſion of That to 
them, of which they were already in Poſſeſſion, But 
this Punctilio of Honour had like to have coſt him dear 


for in the Progreſs of the War he was over-reached by a 


Stritagetn, which had almoſt amounted to the Loſs of 
Sparta. For when the Mantineans had again revolted 
from Thebes to Sparta, and Epaminondas underſtood. 
that Atlan Was tnarching to their Ailiſtance with 
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2 powerful Army, he privately in the Night quitted 
his Quarters at Tegea, and unknown to the Mantineans, 
paſſing by Ageſilaus marched towards Sparta, inſomuch 
that he failed very little of taking it empty and unarm- 
ed, Of this Ageſilaus having Intelligence ſent him by 
Euthymus the Theſpian, ſaith Caliſthenes, but by ſome 
Cretan ſaith Xenophen, immediately diſpatched a Poſt to 
Lacedæmon, to advertiſe them of it, and withal to let 
them know that he was haſtening to them, He did it 


with that Expedition, that he prevented the Thebans, 


who paſſed Eurotas juſt as he was got inta the Town, 
Notwithftanding This they aſſaulted it, and were receiv- 


ed by Ageſilaus with great Courage, he beſtirring himſelf 


much beyond what was to be expected from his Years. 


For he did not now fight with that Caution and Cun-, 
ning which he formerly made uſe of, but put All upon 


a deſperate puſh ; which (though not his uſual Method) 


ſucceeded ſo well, that he reſcued the City out of the 


Jaws of Epaminondas, and forced him to retire, This 


Action deſerved a Trophy, and at the EreCtion of it 


Ageſilaus encouraged the Citizens, by ſhewing them how 


well they had paid their Debt to their Country in this 


Action, and particularly took notice of the great Per- 
formances of his Son Arcbidamus, who had that Day 
made himſelf Illuſtrious, both by his Courage and 
Agility of Body, ſpeedily ſhifting Places to all the dan- 


gerous Paſſes, where the Enemy preſſed haydeſt.into the 
Town, every where charging the Enemy, though with 
but few in his Company. But the grand Example 
of an Heroick Valour was given by Iſadas, the Son of 


Phebidas, to the Admiration of the Enemy as well as 
his Friends, He was à very comely, handſom, well- 


grown,” proper Youth, juſt beginning to write Man. He 
had no Arms upon him, ſcarce Cloaths; he bad juſt. 
anointed himſelf at home, when upon the Alarm, with- 
out further Ceremony, in that Undreſs, he ſnatched a 
Spear in one Hand, and a Sword in the Other, and brake 


into the thickeſt of his Enemies, hearing down All be- 
fore him, He received no Wound, whether that he 


were 
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were the particular Care of ſome God, who rewarded 
his Valour with an extraordinary Protection, or whe- 
ther his Shape being ſo large and beautiful, and his Dreſs 
ſo unuſual, they thought him more than Man. The 
Gallantry-of the Action was ſo eſteemed among the Spar- 
tam, that the Epbori gave him a Garland; but as ſoon 
as they had done, they fined him a thouſand Drachmas, 
for going out to Battle unarmed, 

A few Days after This there was another Battle fought 
near Mantitlta, wherein Epaminondas having routed the 
Van of the Lacedemonians, was eager in the Purſuit 
of them, when Anticrates the Laconian wounded him 
with a'Spear, ſaith Droſcorides, Others ſay with a Sword, 
which is the moſt probable, for the Spartans to this day 


call the Poſterity of this Anticrates, Sword-men, becauſe 


he flew Epaminondas with a Sword. They ſo dreaded 
Epaminondas when living, that the Slayer of him was 
embraced and admired by All; nay, they decreed Ne- 
nours and Rewards to Him, and te his Poſterity an Im- 
munity from all manner of Taxes: This Privilege, Cal. 
licrates, one of his Deſcendants, now enjoyeth. | 

Epaminondas being, flain, there was a general Peace 
again concluded, from which Ageſilaus's Party excluded 
the Meſſenians, as Men that had no City, and therefore 
would not let them ſwear to the League; to which 
when the reſt of the Greeks admitted them, the Lacedæ- 
monians went off, and continued the War alone, in hopes 
of ſubduing the Meſſenians. For this Reaſon was Age- 


ſiluus eſteemed a ſtubborn, refractory Man, and inſatia- 


ble of War, who.took ſuch Pains to hinder the League, 
and to protract the War at a time when he had not Mo- 
ney wherewith to carry it on, but was forced to borrow 
of the Citizens, and to oppreſs them with heavy Taxes ; 
whereas he ought to have eas'd them of their Burdens, 


time, and he had a proper Opportunity fer it; and all 
This only to retrieve the Country of Meſſenia, after he 
had loft ſo great an Empire both by Sea and Land, as 

Vor. V. | "38 2 BILAL the 
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the Spartans were poſſeſſed of, when he came to the. 
Crown, | * 0 | 

But it did more move the Indignation of all Men, 
when he put himſelf into the Service of Tachos the 
ANT They thought it too much unworthy a Man 
of his Quality, who was then looked upon as the prime 
Commander in all Greece, who had filled all Countries 
with his Renown, to let himſelf out to Hire to a Barba- 
rian, an Agyptian Rebel, (for Tachos was no better) 

and to fight for Pay, as Captain only of a Band of Mer- 
eenaries. If at thoſe Years of eighty and odd, after his 
Body. had been worn out with Age, and enfeebled with 
Wounds, he had engaged in ſome very honourable Cauſe, . 
even for the Liberty of Greece, it had been however 
worthy of ſome Reproof. To make an Action honous 
rable, it ought to be agreeable to the Age, and other 
Circumſtances of the Perſon; ſor it is Circumſtance that 
diſtinguiſheth the Action, and makes it either good or 
bad. But Agefilaus valued not other Mens Diſcourſes 
he thought no publick Employment diſhonourable 3 the 
ignobleſt thing in his eſteem was fog a Man to fit idle 
and uſcleſs at home, *till Death ſhould come and take 
him napping. The Money therefore that he received 
from Tachos, he laid out in raiſing of Men, wherewith - 
having filled his Ships, he took alſo thirty Spartan 
Captains with him for his Council, as formerly he had 
done in his Aſiatic Expedition, and ſet fail for Zgypr. 

As ſoon as he arrived in Ægypt, all the great Officers 
of the Kingdom came to pay their Compliments to him 
at his Landing. His Reputation being ſo great, had 
raifed the Expectation of the whole Country, which did 

' flock im to ſee him; but when they found, inſtead of the 
great Prince whom they looked for, a little old Man of 
contemptible Preſence, without all Ceremony lying down 
upon the Graſs, his Hair uncombed, and his Cloaths 
 threadbare, they fell into laughter and ſcorn of him, 
crying out, that the. old Proverb was now made good, 
The Mountain bad brought forth a.. Mouſe. They were 
much more ſcandaliſed at his Inſenſibility and Rude- 
| nels q 
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neſs, (as they thought it) who when the Preſents uſually 


offered to Strangers of Diſtinction were made him of all 
manner of Proviſions, took only the Meal, the Calves, 
and the Geeſe, but rejected the Sweet-Meats, the Con- 
fections and Perfumes: And when they did urge him to 
the acceptance of them, he ſaid, They might carry 


them to his Slaves the Helots. Theopbraftus faith, 


that he was taken with nothing he ſaw in Zgypt, ſo 
much as with the Papyrus ſo proper for Garlands, by 


reaſon of the ſmoothneſs and pliantneſs of its Rind; 


and when he left Ægypt, he defired the King to let 
him carry ſome of it home with him. | | 

© When he joined with Tachos, he found his Expecta- 
tion of being Generaliſſimo fruſtrated; Tachos reſerved 
that Place for Himſelf, making Ageflaus only Captain 
of the Band of Mercenaries, and Chabrias (the Athenian) 
Admiral, This was the firſt occafion of his Diſcontent 5 
but there followed others: He (being daily tired with 


the Inſolency and Vanity of this Ægyptian) was at 
length forced to attend on him into Phœnicia, in a Con- 


dition much below his Spirit and Dignity, which not- 
withſtanding he was obliged to digeſt for a while, till he 


Had opportunity of ſhewing his Reſentment, It was 


ſoon afforded him by Necranabis, Tachos's own Nephew, 

a great Captain under him, who took an occaſion to 
fall off from his Uncle, and was proclaimed King by the 
LE —— This Man invited Ageflaus to his Party, 
an he like he did to Chabrias, offering great Rewards 
to Both. Tachos being advertiſed of it, had recourſe to 
ſubmiſſive Prayers and Intreaties, conjuring them not to 
abandon him, Chabrias was prevailed upon 'by what he 
ſaid, and endeavoured by comforting Ageſſlaus under his 


Grievances, and by his Remonſtrances to reconcile him 


to Tachos, and keep him firm to his Intereſt. But he 
gave him this ſhort Reply, Tov, O Chabrias, came bit her 
a Volunteer, and may go or ſlay as you ſee cauſe; but I am 
the Servant of Sparta, appointed to bead the ZEgyptians, 
and therefore I cannot fight againſt Thoſe to wwhom I was 


fent as a Friend, unleſs I am commanded to do ſo by my 
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Country, At the ſame time he diſpatched Meſſengers to 
Sparta, by whom he accuſed Tachos to the Senate, and 
Juſtified Netr̃anabis. The two Ægyptians did alſo ſend 
their Ambaſſadors to Lacedemon, to court the Intereſt 
and Favour of the Spartans, the One as being their old 
Friend and Confederate, and the Other as a Perſon. al- 
ready well affected towards them, and whom a. ſenſe of 
Gratitude would abſolutely devote to their Service. The 
Spartans having heard both Sides, gave in their publick 
Anſwer, That they referred the whole Matter to Ageſilaus; 
and wrote in particular to him, to act as be ſbould find 
it beſt for the Prefit of the Commonevealth.. Upon receipt 
of his Orders, he ſoon changed ſides, carrying all: the 
Mercenaries with him to Nectanabis, covering ſo foul an 
Action with the plauſible pretence of Acting for the be- 
nefit of his Country, whereas the fine Veil being taken 
off, the Fact was no better than downright Treachery. 
But the Lacedæmonians, who make it the firſt Principle 
of their Actions to ſerve their Country, know not 
any thing. to be juſt or. unjuſt by. any Meaſures but 
That. yn _ _- : 
Tuacbos being thus deſerted by the Mercenaries, thought 
it ſafe to withdraw; but at the ſame time another Prince 
of the City of Mendes put in his Claim, and being de- 
clared King by his Party, marched at the Head of a 
hundred thouſand Men againſt Nefanabrs, Nectanabis 
in his Diſcourſe with Ageſilaus deſpiſed them as new- 
riaiſed Men, who, though many in number, were of no 
Fill in War, being moſt of them Handicrafts and Tradeſ- 
men, and Strangers to martial Diſcipline. To whom 
Apeſilaus anſwered, That be deſpiſed their Numbers, but 
mat afraid of their Ignorance, which gave no raon for 
treating them by Craft and Stratagem; for Thoſe are to 
be nſed only upon cunning and crafty Men,  wvbo being ſuſ- 


picious of the Enemies Deſigns, and forming Others to 
countermine them, often fall into the Snare unadviſedly ; 
but a fool-bardy Man,. ⁊ubo neither ſuſpefeth nor feareth | 
any thing, gives no more ofiportunity to the Enemy, than 
He who ftands fock-flill without moving bis Leg, giveth 
| 4 4 2 ia 
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to a Wreſtler. This Mendęſian was not wanting in his 
Solicitations to Agefilaus, inſomuch that Ne#anabis 
grew jealous, But when Ageſilaus adviſed him to fight 
the Enemy immediately, before either their Skill or their 
Numbers increaſed, it being imprudent to protract a 
War with fuch Men, who (rude and inexpert as they 
were) would ſo increaſe in Numbers, as wholly to in- 
compaſs them, and prevent their Deſigns; This confirm- 
ed him in his Jealouſy, and made him take the quite 
contrary courſe, retreating into a ftrong Garriſon, well 
fortify'd with Walls and Bulwarks. Apefilazs findin 

himſelf miftruſted, took it very ill, and was full of Indig- 
nation, yet was aſhamed to change Sides again, or to re- 
turn home without performing any thing; ſo that he 
was forced to follow Ne#anabis,” and fhut himſelf up 
with him in the Town, | | 
When the Enemy came up, and began to draw a Line 
about the Town, and to intrench, the AZgyprian was 
reſolving upon a Battle, thinking it much "fer to run 
the Hazard of an Engagement than to be begirt round 
with a Ditch, and ſo ſtarved out in a long Siege. The 
Greeks were alſo of that Mind, the Proviſions growing 
already ſcarce in the Place, When Apefilaus oppoſed it, 
the Ægyptians ſuſpected him more than ever, publickly 
calling him a Traitor to the King, But Ageſilaus heard 
all theſe Reproaches patiently, and follow'd the Defign 
cloſe which he had laid, of over-reaching the Enemy, 
which was This : N 5 F 

© The Enemy had intrenched with a deep Ditch and 
High Wall, reſolving to ſhut up the King and ſtarve 
Him. When the Ditch was brought almoſt quite round, 


and the two Ends were within a reaſonable Space of being 


Joined, Agefilaus waiting for the Advantage of the Night, 
ordered all his Greeks to arm: Then going 2 
This, young Man, is your Opportunity, ſaid he, of ſawr. 

yourſelf, bib 1 dr not 4 ak Sed þ A the 
Diſcovery ſhould prevent it; but now the Fnemy bath at 
biz oon coft, and the pains and labour of bis own Mer, 
ids | n provided 


thirty Years of his Reign he paſſeci great Splendor, 
F = * being 
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provided for our ſecurity. As much of this Wall as ts 
built will prevent them from ſurrounding us with their 
Meltitude, the Gap yet left wwill be ſufficient for us to ſall 

out by : Now play the Man, and fellow the Example th 

Greeks will give you, and by fighting valiantly, ſave 
yourſelf and your Army; their Front will not be able to 
Hand againſt us, and their Rear cue are ſufficiently ſecured 
From, by a Wall of their own making, Nectanabis admir- 
ing the Wiſdom of Ageſlaus, immediately placed him- 
ſelf in the Grecian Army, and fought with them; which 
upon the firſt Charge ſoon routed the Enemy. Ageſilaus 
having now gotten-Credit with the King, began to uſe 
What Stratagems he thought goed, without being inter- 
rupted by him: Ne ſometimes pretended a Retreat, 
otherwhile charged furiouſly, by this means diſordering 
the Enemy, and at laſt drove them into a Place incloſed 
between two Ditches that were very deep and full of 
Water. When he had them at this. Advantage, he ſoon 


Charged them, drawing up the Front of his Battle equal 


to the ſpace between the two Ditches, ſo that they had 
no way of ſurrounding him, being incloſed Themſelves 
on both fides. They made but little Reſiſtance ; Many 
Fell, Others fled and were diſperſed, | | 
Ne&anahis being thus ſettled and fixed in his King- 
dom, did with much Kindneſs and Earneſtneſs invite 


 Ageſilaus to ſpend his Winter in Egypt: But he made 


Haſte Home to aſſiſt in- the Wars of his own Country, 


whoſe Treaſury he knew to be empty, yet were they 


forced to hire Mercenaries, whilſt their own Men were 


fighting abroad. The King diſmiſſed him very honoura- 


bly, and among other Preſents, he preſented the State 
of Sparta with two hundred and thirty Talents of Silver; 


towards the Charge of their Wars ; But the Winter 


Seaſon coming on, he was driven by a Storm upon a de- 
Jart Shore. in Africa, called The Haven of Menelaus, 
where he expired, being then eighty four Years old, of 
which he had reigned forty one in Læcedæmon. The firit 
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10 being eſteemed the greateſt and moſt powerful prince of 
= all Greece, and conſidered in it as King and Commander 
7 in Chief, till the fatal Battle of Leuctra. It was the 
| Cuſtom of the Spartans to bury their common dead in 


"WP the Place where they died, whatſoever Country it was, 

* but their Kings they embalmed and carried home. Now 

ed | the Followers of Ageſilaus having not where with to em- | 
Wr balm him, did, for want of Honey which they uſed in i 
rl their Embalming, wrap his Body in Wax, and ſo con? 


Nied him to Lacedæmon. | 
_ | His Son Archidamus ſucceeded him in his Throne, ſo : 

did his Poſterity ſucceſſively to Agis, the fifth from Age- 
2 ſilaus; who was murdered by Leonidas, for ſeeking to 
at reſtore the ancient Diſcipline of Sparta. 
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HE people of Rome ſeem to have embrace! 
T | Pompey from his Childhood, with the ſame 
Affection that Prometheus in the Tragedy of 
Aschylus 2 for Herculet, ſpeaking 

of him as the Author of i Deliverance, 


#4 Nr * 


op” e 7 ar- s thy 80 5 4 me "4 
The generous Off pring of C Enemy ? 


For on one hand, never did the Romans give ſuch a De- 
monſtration of their Hatred (a Hatred ſo implacable and 
ſavage) againſt any of their Generals, as they did againſt 
Strabo, the Father of Pompey. All his Life-time, it is 
true, they food in awe of. his martial Proweſs and 
Power, (for indeed he was a mighty Warrior) but im- 
mediately upon his Death, (which happened by a Stroke 
of Thunder) they treated him barbarouſly, dragging his 
very Corps from the Herſe, as it was carried in Pomp — 
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dreſſor with more Delight: 


even in its Meridian. 
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his Funeral, with all kinds of Outrage and Diſgrace. On 


the other ſide, in favour of Pompey, never had any Ro- 
man the People's Good-will and Devotion more zealous 
throughout "al 


or ſo conſtantly Loyal in Adverſity, as Pompey had. In 
Strabo, there was one great Cauſe of their Hatred, his 


vnſatiable Covetouſneſs ; but in Pompey there were 
Many, whereby he became the Object of their Eoye”; 
Skill, and Exerciſe in Martial Diſci- 


his Tem 
—. Efoquence of Speech, Integrity of Mind, and Affa- 


ity in Converſation and Addreſs ; inſomuch as no Man 


was more reſery'd in aſking Favours, or gratify'd an Ad- 


gave, it was without Arrogance 3. when he receiv'd, * 


was with Honour and Dignity. 

In his Youth he had a Grace in his Countenance ex- 
tremely taking, ſeeming to anticipate his Eloquence, and 
win upon the Affections of the People before he ſpoke; 


for in his Air there was a Majeſtick Gravity, temper'd 
with no leſs Candor and Humanity: And when as yet he 


was but in the Flower and Dawn of his Manhood, there 
appear'd in his Deportment a ſage and princely Genius, | 
His Hair ſat ſomewhat hollow or 
rifing a little: And the languiſhing Motion of his Eyes, 


ſeem'd to form a Reſemblance in his Face, (though per- 


| haps more through the Speech of the People, than real 
Li keneſs) to the Statues of King Alexander: 


Inſomuch 
that Some gave him that Name in good earneft,' with 
which he was not diſpleaſed, whilſt Others call 'd him ſo 


in Derifion ; and it is ſaid that even Lucius Philppus, a 


Man of Conſular Dignity, when he was one Day plead- 
ing in favour of him, thought it not unfit to ſay, 
That there was nothing abſurd or extraordinary in this, 


that be himſelf —. Philip, e be a Lover of 
Alexander, 

It is reported of Flora the Courtezan, that i in her latter 
time ſhe took great Delight in relating her Amours and 
er with Ponipey, and was wont to ſay, 3 


the Changes of Fortune, either ſpringing 
up earlier, and aſpiring together with him in Preſperity, 


For in Preſents when he 
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| ſhe could never part upon an Enjoyment without giving 
him a Bite. And withal ſhe would farther tell you, 
That one Geminius, a great Companion of Pompey s, fell 
in love with her, and made his Court with all the Arts 
' Imaginable ; but ſhe refuſing, and telling him However 
her Inclinations were, yet the could not gratify his De- 
fires for Pompey's ſake : He therefore moved Po in 
it, and Pompey frankly gave his Conſent, but never 
wards would touch her, 'or have any Converſe with her, 
notwithſtanding he ſeem'd to have retain'd a ſtrong Paſ- 
ſion for her; which Flora reſented, not with the Levity 
of 2 Strumpet, for that ſhe languiſhed afterwards under 
a tedious Sickneſs through Grief and Deſire. This Flora 
was however ſuch a celebrated Beauty, that Cecilius Me- 
tellus, when he adorned the Temples of Caftor and Pol- 
lux with divers rare Statues and Pictures, among the reſt 
gedicated Her's drawn to the Life, for her fingular Beau- 
ty. But Pompey's Self-denial never appeared in a ſtronger 
Light, than in his Deportment towards the Wife of De- 
metrius, his franchiſed Servant, who had a great In- 
fluence upon him in his Life-time, and left an Eſtate of 
four thouſand Talents behind him; to whom He de- 
mean'd himſelf in a very harſh and rude manner leſt he 
ſhould fall under the common Cenſure of being enamour- 
ed and charmed with her Beauty, which was incompara- 
ble, and became famous every where. Thus though 
herein he ſeem' d to be providently circumſpect and cau- 
tious, yet even in Matters of this Nature he could not 
avoid the Calummies of his Enemies, but upon the 
ſcore of Women, they accuſed him, as if he had con- 
nived at many things, and embezzel'd the publick Re- 
venue. to gratify their Luxury. 1 20 5 Rebe 
Then for his Sobriety, and Temperance in Diet, there 
was one remarkable Paſſage in his Sickneſs; when his 
2 nauſeated common Meats; his Phyſician pre- 
fſcribed him a Tbruſb to eat; but upon Search, there 
was none to be bought (for they were not then in Seaſon) 
and one telling him, they were to be had at Lucullus's, 


who kept them all the Year round, M bat, ſaid he, if 
| | | a 
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it. were not fer Lucullus's Luxury, fpould not Pom 
live ? Thereupon diſmiſſing his Phyfician, he — 
himſelf with ſuch Meat as could only be en But 
of that hereafter. : 

Now Pompey being as yet 2 very young Man, d up- 
on an Expedition, (in which his Father was appointed 
General againſt Cinna) had in his Tent with him one 
Lucius Terentius, his Compatiion and Comrade, who be- 
ing corrupted by Cinna, entered into an Engagement to 
kill Pompey, as Others had done to ſet the General's 


Tent on fire. This Confpiracy being diſcover'd to Pom- 


at Supper, he ſeemed no ways diſcompoſed at it, but 
drank more liberally than uſual, and expreſs'd an extra- 
ordinary Kindneſs to Terentius; till about Bed-time (pre- 
tending to go to his Repoſe) be ſtole away ſecretly out of 
his own Tent, and ſetting a Guard about his Father, 
quietly expected the Event: Terentius now thinking his 
Enterpriſe ripe for Execution, roſe with his naked Sword, 
and coming to Pompey's Bed-fide, ſtabb'd ſeveral Strokes 
through the Bed-cloaths, as if he were lying there. Im- 
mediately upon This there was a great Uproar throughout 
all the Camp,  arifing from the Hatred they bore to the 
General, and an univerſal Inclinatioh of the Soldiers to 


revolt, all-cearing down their Tents, and betaking them - 


ſelves to their Arms. The General himſelf all this 
while durſt not venture out becauſe of the Tumult, but 
Pompey running into the midſt of them, beſeech'd thera 
with Tears, and at laſt threw himielf proſtrate upon his 
Face before the Gate of the Camp, and lay there in the 
Paſſage as a Bar at their Feet, bewailing his Fate, and 
bidding Thoſe that were marching off, if they would go, 
to trample upon Him: Whereupon every Man began to 
retreat, and All, except eight hundred, either through 
Shame or Compaſſion; repented * their Folly, and were 
reconcil'd to the General. 

Immediately upon the Death of Strabo there was a 
Procefs commenced againſt Pompey as his Heir, for that 
his Father had embezzeled the publick Treafure ; But 
Pompey having well traced the Theft, charged it upon 
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one Alexander, a franchifed Bond-flave- of his Father's, 
and produc'd undoubted Evidence before the Judges that 
He had purloin'd and converted it to his own Uſe. Afﬀ- 
terwards He himſelf was accus'd, for having ſeiz d upon 
the Toils, or hunting Tackle, and Books, that were 
taken at Aſculum. To this he confeſſed thus far, that 
he received them from his Father when he took Aſculum, 
but pleaded farther, That he had loſt them ſince; which 
happen' d upon Cinna's Return to Nome, when his Houſe 
was broke open and plundered by ſome of his Guards. 
Before this Affair was determin'd Pompey had great Con- 
flicts, and Pleadings with his Adverſary, in all which 
there appear'd ſuch Vivacity, Force and Power of Elo- 
quence as was far beyond his years and gain'd him great 
Reputation and Favour: inſomuch that Antiftizs, the 
Prætor and Judge of that Cauſe, took a great Liking to 
Pompey, and offer'd him his Daughter in Marriage: 
Having had ſome Treaties and Communications with his. 
Friends about it, Pompey accepted of the Condition, and 
they were priyately contracted: However this Matter 
. was not ſo cloſely carry'd, as to efeape the Multitude, 
but it was diſcernible enough, from the Favours that 
were ſtewn to him by Antiſtius in his Cauſe, Where- 
upon, at lat, when Antiſtius pronounced the abſolu- 
tory Sentence of the Judges, the People (as if it had been 
upon a Signal given) made the ſame Acclamation as was 
anciently uſed at Marriages, Talaſfio; the Original of 
which Cuſtom is reported to be This: Upon a time 
when the Daughters of che Sabines came to Rome, to fee - 
the Shows and Sports there, and were violently ſeiz d 
upon by the Nobles for Wives, it happen'd that ſome. 
Goatſwains and Herdſmen of the meaner Rank were 
carrying off a beautiful and proper Damſel; and leſt any 
of the Nobles ſhould meet them, and take her away, 
as they ran they cry'd out with one Voice, Talaſſio: 
Now Taleſſius was an eminent and acceptable Perſon 
among them, inſomuch as All that heard the Name, 
clapp*d their Hands for Joy, and joined with them in the 
Shout, as applauding and congratulating the Chance ; 
mu, ſay they, (becauſe that proved a fortunate Match 
. i9 
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to Talaſſius) hence it is that this Acclamation is jocular- 
ly uſed as a Nuptial Song at all Weddings, And This 
is the moſt credible Account that I can meet with touch · 
. Some few Days after this Judgment, Pompey married 
Antiſtia, and after that went to Cinna's Camp, where 
finding ſome. falſe Suggeſtions and Calumnies forged 
againſt him, and knowing the Nature of the Man, he 
began to be afraid, and preſently withdrew himſelf in 
Diſguiſe from the Camp. This ſudden Diſappearance 
occaſion'd great duſies, and there went a Rumour 
throughout the whole Army, that Cinna had murder d 
the young Man; whereupon All that had been any 
ways diſobliged, and bore any Malice to him, reſolved to 
make: an Aſſault upon him: But He endeavouring to 


make his Eſcape, was apprehended by a Centurion, that 


purſued. him with his naked Sword; wherefore Cinna in 


this Diſtreſs fell upon his Knees, and offer'd him a Seal 


of great Value for his Ranſom; but the Centurion check - 
ed him very inſolently, ſaying, I come not here to ſeal a 
Covenant, but to chaſtiſe and be revenged upon a lawleſs 
and wicked Tyrant; and ſo diſpatched him imme» 
Thus Ciana being ſlain, Carbo, a more violent and 


© harden'd Tyrant than He ſucceeded, and took the Ad- 


miniſtration of the Government upon him. But ſhortly 
after...Sylla; returned into Taly, a Man defired by the 
greateſt Part of the Romans, who under their preſent 
Calamities placed no ſinall Eaſe and Satisfaction in the 
Exchange of a Maſter: For the City was brought to that 
paſs by thoſe grievous Oppreſſions, that every Man now 
being utterly in deſpair of Liberty, was compounding for 
himſelf, and laying out for the mildeſt and moſt tolera- 
ble Bondage. About that time Pompey was at Picenum 
in fraly,. where he had a ſmall Eſtate; but the chiefeſt 
Motive of his Abode in that Country, was the bere- 
ditary Affection of the Cities there, which had been 
paid to his Family from Father to Son for many Ge- 
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Now when Pompey perceived that the nobleſt and beſt: 
of the City began to forſake their Habitations, and fly 
from all Quarters to Sy//a's Camp, as to their Haven, he 
deſign'd likewiſe to repair thither among the reſt, but 
diſdained to go as a Fugitive, or alone, and without a 
Party; He choſe rather to oblige Sylla at his very firſt 
ſetting out, and render himſelf ſerviceable to him by ap- 
pearing before him at the Head of an Army. To that 
end, he moved and ſollicited the P:centines for their Aſ- 
ſiſtance, who as cordially embraced his Motion, and re- 
jected Thoſe that were ſent ſrom Carbo; inſomuch that 
one Vindius, a malapert Fellow of that Faction, taking 
upon him to ſay, Very fine indeed ! Pompey from a ſnive- 
ling School-boy is become your chief Orator, and Comman 
der; They were ſo incenſed againſt him, that immedi- 
ately they fell upon him, and ſlewe him. From hence 


forward Pompey finding a Spirit of Government in him, 


though as yet not above twenty three Vears of Age, nor 
deriving an Authority by Commiſſion from any ſuperior 
Magiſtrate, took the Privilege to grant himſelf a full 
Power and Juriſdiction; and in ordex to That, be cauſed 
A Tribunal or Court of Judicature to be erected in the 
Market - place of Auximum, a populous City. Now it 
happened that two of the chiefeſt among them, (the 
Pentid;ans, . Bręthren) of Carbe's Faction, were grand 
Oppoſers of his Deſigns ; Thoſe he baniſhed inſtantly, 
commanding them by a publick Edict to depart the City: 
Then he fell to levying an Army, iſſuing out Commiſſi- 


ons to Serjeants of Bands, Centurions, and other Offi- 


cers, according to the Form of Military Diſcipline : And 
in this manner he went ound, and modell'd all the reſt: 
of the. Cities in the, ſame Circuit; ſo that Thoſe who 
were of Carbo's Faction flying, and all Others chearfully 
ſubmitting to his Command, in a little time he muſter d 
up three entire Legions, having ſupplied himſelf beſide 
with all manner of Proviſions, Ammunition,” Beaſt:, 
Carriages, and all other Implements of War. And in 
this Equipage he ſet forwards. on his March towards: 
$3:1a, not with Whip and Spur, as if he were in haſte, 
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nor yet in a Cloud, as if he coveted to be concealed, but 


by ſmall Journeys, making ſeveral Halts upon the Road, 


to diſtreſs and annoy the Enemy, defigning to infinuate 
himſelf in every part of Traly wherever he came, and 
to work them into a Revolt and Defection from 
Carbo. . * 


« Now there aroſe together againſt him three great Com- 


manders of the Enemy, Carinnas, Cælius, and Brutus, 
and drew up their Forces, not all in the Front, nor yet 
together on any one part, but encamping three ſeveral 
Armies in a Circle about him, they reſolved to encom- 
paſs and devour him at once; Pompey was no ways amaz d 
at This, but drawing up all; his Forces into one Body, 
and placing his Horſe in the Front of the Battle, where 
He himſelf was in Perſon, he ſingled out and bent all his 
Forces againft Brutus. The Enemy's Horſe conſiſting 
chiefly of Gauls, ſtood the firſt Shock, but P fing- 
ling out their Commander, à brave and gallant Officer, 
encounter d him Hand to Hand, and watching his Op- 
portunity, made a home Paſs at him with his Lance, an 
ſlew him: The reſt ſeeing This, turned their Backs, 
and fled-in great Diſorder, falling foul upon one another, 
and breaking the Ranks of their own Foot, inſomuch 


that it preſently cauſed a total Rout; whereupon the 


Commanders fell out among Themſelves, and every one 
marched off, ſteering their Courſe Some one way, Some 


another, as their Fortunes led them: The Towns like- 


wiſe round about came in and ſurrendred to Pompey, 
when they ſaw that the Enemy was diſperſed for fear. 
Next after Theſe, came Scipio the Conſul to attack him, 
and with as little Succeſs; for before the Armies could 
zoin, or be within the Throw of their Darts, Scipio's 
Soldiers ſaluted Pompey s, and came over to them; but 
Scipio made his Eſcape by Flight. Laſt of all, Carbo 


Himſelf ſent down divers Regiments of Horſe by the 
River Arſu, which Pompey aſſailed with the ſame Cou- 
rage and Succeſs as before; for having routed and put 
them to Flight, he forced them in the purſuit upon 
mooriſh. and boggy Places, altogether unpaſſable for 
8 My Horſe, 
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Horſe, 'where ſeeing no Hopes of Eſcape, they-cry'd out 
Quarter, yielding themſelves, Horſe and Armour, all to 
his Mercy. | 

Sylla was hitherto unacquainted with all theſe Ex- 
ploits, but as ſoon as common Fame had brought him 
— eh of it, he ſeem'd extremely concern'd, fearing 
Jet Pompey ſhould be circumvented and oppreſſed by ſo 
Many, and ſuch experienced Commanders of the Enemy, 
whereupon he marched with all ſpeed to his Aid. Now 
Pompey having Advice of his Approach, ſent out Orders 
to his Officers, commanding them to marſhal and draw 
77 all his Forces in Battle- array, that they might appear 
the greateit Order and Bravery before their General; 
for he expected indeed great Honours from him, but he 
met with greater; for as ſoon as Sy/la ſaw him thus ad - 
vancing, his Army ſo well appointed, and ſuch goodly 
Men, adorned and elevated with all the Glories of Vouth 
and Victory, he alighted from his Horſe, and being firſt, 
- (as he ought to be) ſaluted by the Title of IME RA- 
OR, he return d the Salutation upon Pompey, in the 
ſame Term and Style, contrary tothe Expectations of 
All that were preſent, who little dream'd that he would 
have imparted ſuch an honourable Title to one ſo young, 
and who was not yet a Senator, eſpecially conſidering 
How deſperately He himſelf had contended for that very 
Title and Dignity, againſt the Factions of Scipio and Ma. 
rium. And indeed all- the ret of his Deportment was 
agreeable to his firſt Campliments 3 for whenever Pom- 
ey came into his Preſence, he did ſome ſort of Obeiſance 
to him, either in riſing and being uncover'd, or the like, 
which he was rarely ſeen to have done to any of the 
yeſt of his Nobles, notwithſtanding there were divers 
others about him of great Valour, as well as Quality, 
Yet was not Pompey puffed up at all, or exalted with 
theſe Favours: And therefore when Sylla would have 
ſent him with all Expedition into Gallia Celtica a Pro- 
vince under the Government of Metellus, for that it was 
thought Metellus had done nothing memorable, at leaſt- 
Wiſe worthy of that great Army he commanded there: 


Pempey 
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Pompey reply d as modeſtly, That it could never be thought 


air or honourable for Him, to extort a Province out of 
che Hands of an ancient Captain, and one of far eater 
Fame and Experience than Himſelf; however if Metellus 
vere willing, and would command bis Service, he ſhould 
be very ready to accompany and afſiſt him in the War. 
Which when Metellus came to underſtand, he approved 
of the Motion, and accordingly invited him over by Let- 
ter. Whereupon Pompey fell immediately like Light- 
ning into Gaul, where he did not only do wonderful Ex- 
ploits of Himſelf, but alſo. blew up and kindled anew 
that bold and warlike Spirit, - which old Age had in a 
manner extinguiſhed in. Mietellus, having the ſame Ope- 
ration with molten or boiling Cgpper, which being pour- 
ed upon That which is oold and ſolid, ſeems to diſſolve 
and melt it faſter than Fire itſelf. But I muft obſerve 
the ſame Courſe here as is done with a famous Wreſtler, 
who though he has excelled all Men in thoſe Games 
even from his Youth, and always born away the Prize 


with Glory, yet it is not uſual to account of his childiſh 


Victories, or enter them upon Record among the reſt ; 
So for the Exploits of Pompey in his Minority, though 


; they were great in Themſelves, yet becauſe they were 


obſcured and buried in the multitude and grandeur of his 


latter Wars and Conqueſts, I dare not be particular in 


them, leſt by trifling away Time in a leſſer Detail of his 
Youth, I ſhould caſually omit thoſe grander Actions and 
Enterpriſes, which beſt diſcover the natural Diſpoſition 
and fingular Genius of the Man. | SACS 

Now, when Sylla had brought all Italy under bis Do- 
minion, - and was proclaimed DiQator, 3 began to te- 


ward the reſt of his Followers, giving them Eſtates, ad- 


yancing them to Places of Honour and Truſt, and largely 
and liberally gratifying every Man according to his Ta» 
lent and Deſire. But; for Pompey, he was a great Ad- 


mirer of his Valour and Conduct, and think ing that he 


might prove a great Stay and Support to Is hereafter, in 
all his Affairs, ſought by all means to eſpouſe and join 
him in Allfance to him, and having likewiſe the Appro- 
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bation of his Wife Mete/la, they perſuaded him to put 
away 1 and marry Æmylia (the Daughter in · lau 

of Sylla, by Metella, and Scaurus her former Husband) 
ſhe being at that very time the Wife of another Man, co- 
Habiting with him, and with Child by him. Theſe were 
the very Tyrannies of Marriage, and much more agreea- 
ble to the Times under Sy//a, than to the Nature and 

Genius of Pompey, That Emilia great with Child ſhould 


be, as it were, raviſhed from the Embraces of Another 


for Him; and that Autiſtia ſhould be divorced with Diſ- 
honour and Miſery by Him, for whoſe ſake ſhe had been 
+ but juſt before bereft of her Father; to be at once both 
a Widow and Fatherleſs by his means; for her Father 
Antiſtius was murdered in the Senate, becauſe he was ſuſ- 

ected to be a Favourer of Sylla for Pompey's ſake ; and 

er Mother likewife, after the had ſeen all theſe Indig- 
nities, made away with herſelf, Theſe were Tragedies 
that attended that unhappy Marriage, and that there 
might be nothing wanting to compleat the laſt AQ, even 
__ herſelf not long after dy'd at Pompey's in Child- 


About this time an Expreſs came to Sy/la, That Per- 
| penna had poſſeſſed himſelf of Sicily, whereby that Iſle 

vas now become a Refuge and Receptacle for the Relicks 
of the adverſe Party: That Carlo was hovering about 
thoſe Seas with a Navy: That Domitius was fallen upon 


Africa; and that many of the Exiled Nobles, who fled 


before they were proſcribed, were daily flocking into thoſe 
Parts. Againſt theſe therefore was Pompey ſent with a 
great Army; and no ſooner was he 3 Sicily, but 
Perpenna departed thence, leaving the whole Ifland to 
him. Wherefore Pompey received the diſtreſs'd Cities 


into Favour, and treated All with great Humanity, ex- 


rept that bf the Mamertines in Meſſene ; for when they 
- proteſted againſt his Court and Juriſdition, alledging 
their Privilege and Exemption founded upon an ancient 
Charter or Grant of the Romans, he replied as ſharply, 
What ! will you ne er leave quoting Jaw-Caſes to Us who 


love eur Swords by eur fides ? It is thought likewiſe, 25 
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he ſhewed but little Humanity to Carbo, ſeeming rather 


to inſult over his Misfortunes, than to chaſtiſe his Crime 3 


for if there had been a Neceſſity (as perhaps there was) 
that he ſhould be taken off, That might have been done 


at firſt, as ſoon as he was taken Priſoner, for then it 
would have been the Act of Him that commanded it, and 


imputed to His Malice; but here Pompey commands a 


Man (that had been thrice Conſul of Rome) to be brought. 
in Fetters to the Bar, He himſelf fitting upon the Bench 
in judgment, examining the Cauſe throughout all the 
Formalities of Law, and pronouncing Sentence of Death, 
as upon a common Malefactor, to the Grief and Indigna- 
tion of All that were preſent, and afterwards he order'd 
him to be taken away and put to Death, Now it is re- 
ported of Carbo, that as ſoon as he was brought to the 
Scaffold, and ſaw the Sword drawn for Execution, it 
wrought ſo on him, that immediately he had a looſeneſs 
or pain in his Belly, inſomuch that he deſired a little Re- 
ſpite of the Executioner, and a convenient Place to eaſe 
himſelf. But yet farther, C. Oppius, a great Friend of 
Czſar's, tells us, That Pompey dealt as barbarouſſy with 
Valerius, a Man of ſingular Learning, eſpecially in 
Philology and Mathematics few were his equals ; for 
when he was brought to him, he walked aſide, and diſ- 
courſed with him; and after a long Conference, and. 
full Solution of all his Queſtions, having learned what 
he could, he ordered his Officers to take him away, 
and put him to Death. But we muſt not be too credu- 
Tous in, all the Narratives of Oppius, eſpecially when he 
undertakes to relate any thing touching the Friends 


or Foes of Ceſar: This is certain, That there lay a 
Neceſſity upon Pompey to be ſevere upon many of Sylla's 


Enemies, Thoſe at leaſtwiſe that were eminent Perſons 
in Themſelves, and notoriouſly known to be taken; but 
for the reſt, he dealt with them after his own natural 
Temper, conniving at the Concealment of Some, and 


Himſelf being the Inſtrument in the Eſcape of Others. 


And the like Argument of his Clemency was ſhewn in 
the Caſe of the Himergans ; for when Pompey had _— 
| | mined 
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mined a ſharp Revenge upon their City, for that they bad 
deen ſtubborn Abettors ot the Enemy, there ſtept out one 
Stbenes, a great Leader of the People, and craving Au- 
dience of Pompey, told him, Ibat what be-2vas about ts 
do, was not at all conſiſtent with Juſtice, for that he 
would paſs by the Guilty, and deſtroy the Innocent: Pom- 
fey demanding, I bo that guilty Perſon 2vas that would 
father the Offences of them Al ? Sthenes replied „It vas 
_ himſelf, who bad wrought upon and engaged bis Friends 
| Perſuafions, and bis Enemies by Force: Whereupon 
Pompey being much taken from the frank Speech and 
Gallantry of the Man, firſt forgave him his Crime, 
and then pardoned all the reſt of the Himer ans. Pom- 
fey likewiſe hearing, That his Soldiers were very diſor- 
derly in their March, doing Violence upon the Roads, 
he ordered their Swords to be ſealed up in their Scab- 
Wome.” and whoſoever kept them not ſo, were ſeverely 
puniſhed. * T et. 19 
Whilſt Pompey was thus buſy in the Affairs and Go- 
vernment of Sicily, he received a Decree of the Senate, 
and a Commiſſion from Sy//a, commanding him forth- 
with to ſail into Africa, and make War upon Domitius 
with all his Forces: For Domitius had aſſembled a far 
greater Army than Marius had not long fince, when he 
failed out of Africa into Sicily, and extremely diſtreſſed 
the Affairs of the Romans, © being Himſelf of a fugitive 
Out-law, become a Tyrant. Pompey therefore having 
prepared all things of a ſudden, and left Memmius, his 
Siſter's Husband, Governor of *Szcily; imbarked and ſet 
fail with one hundred and twenty Galleys, and eight 
hundred other Veſſels, laden with Proviſions, Money, 
Ammunition, Engines of Battery, and all other Neceſſa- 
ries, In this Equipage he arrived with bis Fleet, part at 
the Port of Utica, part at Carthage ; and no ſooner was 
he landed there, but that ſeven thouſand of the Enemy 
revolted and came over to him, which beſides his own 
Forces that he brought with him, (conſiſting of fix en- 
tire Legions) made up an Army of forty three thouſand 
Fighting-men, Here they tell us df a pleaſant TO 
q 3 | i that 
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chat happened to him at his firſt Arrival; for ſome of his 


Soldiers having by accident ſtumbled upon a Treaſure 

whereby they got a good Maſs of Money; the reſt of 
the Army hearing this, began to fancy that the Field 

was full of Gold and Silver, which had been hid there of 
old by the Cartbaginians in the time of their Calamities, 

and thereupon fell to work, ſo that the Army was uſe- 

leſs to Pompey for many days, being totally engaged in 

digging for the fancied Treaſure, He himſelf all the 
while walking up and down only, -and laughing to ſee ſo 
many thouſands together, digging and turning up the 
Earth: But at laſt, growing weary and hopeleſs, they 

came to themſelves, and returned to their General, beg- 
ging him to lead them tvb re be pleaſed, for that they bad 
already reaped the juſt Reward of their Folly, By this 
time Domitins had prepared himſelf, and drawn out his 
Army in Battle-array againft Pompey z but there hap- 
pened to be a rapid Torrent in the Valley betwixt' them, 
craggy, and difficult to paſs over, which together with a 
great Storm of Wind'and Rain pouring down even from 
break of Day, ſeemed to ſhew but little poſſibility of 
their coming together: Inſomuch that Domitius, not 
expecting any Engagement that Day, commanded his 
Forces to draw off and retire to the Camp. Now Pom- 
pey, who was watchful' upon every Occafion; making 
uſe of the Opportunity, ordered a March forthwith, and 
having paſſed over the Torrent, fell in immediately up- 
on their Quarters, The Enemy was in a great Diſorder 
and Tumult, and in that Confuſion attempted a Reſiſ- 
tance; but they were neither all there, nor did they 
ſupport one another; befides, ' the Wind having veered 
about, beat the Rain full in their Faces. Neither indeed 
was the Storm lefs troubleſom to the Romans, for that 
they could not clearly diſcern one another, inſomuch that 
even Pompey Himſelf, being unknown, efcaped but nar- 


aug for when one of his Soldiers demanded of him 
the 


ord of Battle, it happened that he was ſome what 


flow in his Anſwer, which might have coſt him his 


Life, 
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The Enemy being routed with a great Slaughter, (for 
it is ſaid, that of twenty thouſand there eſcaped but three 
thouſand) the Army faluted Pompey. by the Name of 
Emperor; but he. declined it, telling them, That he 
could not by any means accept of that Title, as long as the 


Enemy's Camp remain d untouch'd ; but if 7 deſigned to 
Us 


. make bim <worthy of the Honour, That was firſt to be de- 
moliſh'd. The Soldiers hearing This, went preſently 
and made an Aſſault upon the Works and Trenches, 
and there Pompey fought without his Helmet, in Memo- 
ry of his former Danger, and to avoid the like; the 
Camp being thus taken by Storm, they were All put to 
the Sword, and, among the reſt, Domitius was ſlain up- 
vn the Place. After that Overthrow, the Cities of 125 
Country thereabouts were all taken, Some by Surrender, 
and Others by Storm: King Farbas likewiſe, a Confede- 
rate and Auxiliary of Donytius, was taken Priſoner, and 
his Kingdom given to Hiempſal. e 
Pompey could not reſt here, but being defirous to pur- 
ſue the good Fortune and Valour of his Army, he fell 
into Numidia, and marching forward mam Days Jour- 
nies up into the Country, he conquered all where- ever 
he came, reſolving that by his Hand the Name and 
Power of the Roman Empire (which was now almoſt ob · 
literated among the Barbarous Nations) ſhould. be revived 
again, and appear as formidable as ever; he ſaid like- 
wiſe, ' That the wvild Beaſts ef Africa ought not to be left 
without ſome Experience of the Courage and Succeſs of the 
Romans; and therefore he beſtowed ſome few Days in 
hunting of Lions and Elephants: Now it is ſaid, that it 
was not above the ſpace, of Forty Days at the utmoſt, in 


which he gave a total Overthrow to the Enemy, reduced 


Africa, and eſtabliſhed. the Affairs of the Kings and 
Kingdoms of all that Country, being then but twenty 
Four Years of Age. 5 


.- When Pompey returned back to the City of Utica, 


there were preſented to him Letters and Orders from 
Sylla, commanding him to disband the reſt of his Army, 
and Hi with one Legion only to wait there the 
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that were preſent to call him by that Name: Others 
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coming of another General, that ſhould ſucceed him in 
the Government of that Province; This grated inwardly, 
and was extremely grievous to Pompey, though he made 
no ſhew of it; but the Army reſented it openly, and 
therefore when Pompey beſdught them to depart home 
before him, they began to revile Sylla, and gave out 
broad Speeches, That they were or 8. not to forſake 
bim, neither did they think it ſaſe for him to truſt "the 
Tyrant, Notwithſtanding this,” Pompey endeavoured to 
appeaſe and pacify them by fair Speeches; but when 
ſaw that all his Perſuaſions were vain, he left the Beneh, 
and retired to his Tent with Tears in his Eyes; but the 
Soldiers followed him, and ſeizing upon him, by force 
brought him again, and placed him in his Chair of State; 
where great part of chat Dag wid ſpent in Diſpute, They 
on their Part perſuading him to ſtay and command them; 
He on the other fide, preſſing upon them Obedience, 
and the danger of Mutinies; but at laſt, when they 
grew more importunate and clamorous, he ſwore, "That 
Would kill himſelf if they attempted to force bim; and 
et even This would ſcarce a wow them. However, 
is gave occaſion and riſe to ſome malicious Reports, 
whereby it was ſuggeſted to Sylla, That Pompey was 
up in Rebellion; whereupon Sy/la ſaid to ſome: of his 
Friends,. Mell, then I ſee it is my Deſtiny to contend with 
Children In my old Age: Reflecting likewiſe upon Ma- 
rius, for that He, being but a meer Youth, had found 
him Work enough, and brought his Affairs into ex- 
treme Danger. But Sylla being undeceived afterwards 
by a better Intelligence, and hearing that the Whole 
City in a manner had deſigned to meet Pompey, and re- 
ceive him with all Kindneſs and Honour, He himſelf en- 
deavoured to exceed them All in Civility, and therefore 
going out foremoſt to meet him, and embracing him 
with great Joy, he gave him his Welcome aloud in the 
Title of Pompey the Great, and commanded' all Thoſe 


lay, that he had this Title" firſt given him by a general 
Acclamation of all the Army in Africa, but that L = 


2283 The L1 FE of- 
ttled by the-Ratification of Sylla z but This is true 

1 He himſelf was the laft 5 Ker the Title 12 
it was a long time after, when he was ſent Proconſul in- 
to Spain againſt Sertorivs, that be began to ſubſcribe- 
himfelf in his Letters and Commiſſions by the Name of 
Pompey the Great, even then when the Envy of the Title 
was.worn of by being common and familiar. Hence 
may the Wiſdom, of the ancient Romans be juſtly re- 
verenced and had in Admiration, that did not only re- 
ward the Succeſſes of Action and Conduct in War with 
ſuch honourable Titles, but adorned likewiſe the Vir- 
tues and Services of eminent Men in the Civil Goyern- 
ment with the ſame Piſtinctions and Characters of Ho- 
nour 3 and therefore the People ſtyled Two by the 
Names of Maximi, i, e. the Greateſt; Yalerivs, for 
that be reconciled the Senate to the People when they 
were at variance; and Fabius Rullus, for that he put out 
of the Senate certain Sons of freed Men, that had been 
elected into it for the ſake; of their Riches, | 
 Pempey upon his Return to Rome deſired the Honour 

2 Triumph, which, Sylla oppoſed Mtifly, - alledging, 
2 the Lacu allowed that Honour to none hut Cunſuls and 
Pretors, and therefore Scipio the elder, who. ſubdued the 
Carthaginians in Spain in. far greater and nab Conflitts, 
never ſo much as petitioned for a Triumph, becauſe he bad 
newer attained to the Office 5 lag or Prætor: And if 
Pompey (obo bad ſcarces Hair on his Face, nor ana! yet 
of Age to be a Senator) ſb d enter the City in 0 
rubat 4 Load of Envy <uouid it caſt at once upon Sylla's 
Government and Porapey's Honeur ? Theſe were the 
Arguments Sy//a uſed again 7 ops, at the (ame time 
declaring that he would never ſuffer him to triumpb, 
but if be ſtill perſifted in his Pretenſions, he was reſolved 
to interpoſe his Power, and lay a Prohibition upon him, 
a8 a Lover of Contention and Diſobedience: . Pompey, 
neither convinced by bis Arguments, nor terrified. by his 
Menaces, wiſhed Sy/la, to. recolle&t with himſelf, Thar 
 more-2vorſhiped the r thy Seto Sun; intimat- 
ins thereby, That His! e, 308. 2g a 
1 | | - 
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in'the-warie z Sylla did not perfectly hear the Words, 


| but obſerving a ſort of Amazement and Wonder in the 


Looks and Geftures of Thoſe that did hear them, 4 
asked what it was he ſaid: When it was told bim, be 
ſeemed to be very much ſurpriſed with the — word 
Pompey, and cried out twice together, Let bim triu 
Lee bim triumph. But when Others began to ſhew 
Stomach and Diſdain, Pompey, as it is ſaid, to gall = 
ver them the more, deſigned to have his Triumphant 
Chariot drawn. by four Elephants, (having brought over 
ſeveral: which belonged to the African Kings) but the 
Gates of the City being too narrow, he was forced to de- 
fiſt from that Project, and make uſe of Horſes : In the 
next place, ſome of his Soldiers, (Who had failed of ſome 
KReward, or been ſome way or other diſappointed) began 
to clamour, and interrupt the Triumph ; but Pom N 
regarded Theſe as little as the reſt, and plainiy t 
than flatter Them. Whereupon rus (a — 
great Quality, and at firſt one of che chiefeſt Oppoſers 
of Pompey's Triumpb, ) ſaid openly, Noto I perceive that 
Pompey is truly Great, and worthy of a Triumph; it 45 
elearly'manifeſt, that be might eaſily baue been a Senator if 
— be did fee fr it's being ambitious 
more unuſual Honours. For hat wonder bad it been for 
Pompey in bit Non-age, to fit in tbe Senate before bis 
time ] But to triumph before be wvas of the Sue Ti bar 
as the Exceſs of Glory to a Miracle. 
bis Conteſt of His with Sylla for a. Triumph gig got 
little-ingratiate him in the Good-will of the People; 
[Grin could nat but be extremely grateful for Them, to 
ſee one of their Own Order in Triumph, and then to re- 
turn do Them again, and take his Place among the Ro- 
man Knights. On the other fide, it was no leſs ungrate- 
ful to Syllz to ſee how faſt he came on, and to what a 
height of Glory and Power he was advanced; yet beigg 
aſhamed to hinder him, he ſmothered his Grief, and lay 


them, That: be bad rather loſe the Honour of his Triu 


| 2 but when by plain Force, and in ſpits of him, 


Pompey procured the Conſulſhip for Lepidus, - having by 
Bis own Intereſt reconciled him to the Favour of the Peo- 
Vox. V. U ple, 
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ple, Sila could not contain himſelf any longer, but 
1Tpying him after the Election, as be was croſſing the 
3 with a great Train after him, cried out 
"to him, Well, young Man ! I ſee thou: rejoiceft in 'thy 
C; and for æubat Cauſe, I pr ychee ] Is. it net a 
generous and worthy Af, think you, that the Priori 
Conſulſbip ſhould be given to Lepidus the wileft of Mei 
ag 2 Catulus the beft and moſt aeferving Man in all the 
and all This, by your Influence upon the — 
wa, This I'll adviſe thee, and look to by — — ton 
not ſleepy but keep a Vigilant Eye upon thy Affairs; 


= thou haft ruiſed up a dangerous Enemy to greater Povuer 


than thyſelf. But That which gave the: cleareft De- 


monſtratien of Sylla's IIl-will to Pompey, was his laſt 


Will and Teſtament; for whereas he had bequeathed 

everal Legacies to all the reſt of his Friends, and ap- 
nted Some of them Guardians to his Son, he paſſed 
[5 "Ss; without the leaſt remembrance However 
e This with great Moderation and N 


* that when Lepidus and Others ann | 
_* Interment in the Campus Martius, denying: indeed any 


© publick Solemnity of a Funeral, He himſelf attended 
the Herſe; thereby giving both Honour and Security 
ben it, and having? iis Obſequies performed with- all * 
omp and yr my ** dan 
Shortly after the a, that prophetich 
Speech of His to Pompey touching Lepidus came to paſs ; 
for Lepidus uſurping the Government and Authority 


that Sylla had, did not make uſe of Subterfuges or even 


- fpecious Pretences, but openly took up Ams, having 
"ſtirred up again, and guarded himſelf with the corrupted 
Rerhaind of that Faction that had eſcaped the Ven- 


| Leance of Sylla : Now Catulut his Collegur, whowns 


0 


followed by the ſounder Part of the Senate and P 
was a Man of the greateſt Efteem among the Nonian 
"For his fingular Wiſdom and Juſtice 5 but his Talent liy 
in the Government of the City, rather than the Camp, 
being no very warlike Man, wheres the Exigency of 
Y n in his 9 men rather the Skill and 
e 1 _ 
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of Pompey, P therefore was not. long 
in ſuſpence which way to diſpoſe of himſelf, but joining. 
with' the Nobility, was preſently appointed General of 
the Army againſt Lepidus; who had already over-run 
the greateſt Part of Haly, and likewiſe brought Gallia 
Ciſalpina' in Subjection with an Army under the Con- 
duct of | Brutus, As for the reſt of his Garriſons, Pom 


fey ſubdued them with Eaſe in his March, but Mutine. 


in Gaul engaged him in a formal Siege, Where he lay a 
long time enramped againſt Fratut : In the mean time 
Tiegidics marched in all hafte againſt Nome, and ſitting 
down ' before it with a mixed Rabble, conſiſting of the- 
Scem of all Faly,' demanded- a ſecand Conſulſhip, 
whereby he ſtruck no fall Terror into the Beſieged; 

but that Fear quickly vaniſhed, upon ſome Letters ſent 
from P ; advertifing, That he had ended the War 
withvut te; for Brutus, either betraying his Ar- 
my, or being betrayed by them upon their Revolt, ren- 

dered himſelf to P , who ordered a Party of Horſe 
to conduct him to a little Village on the Po; where he 
was flain the next Day by Geminius, in execution of 
B. 's Commands: Upon This, Pompey was groſſy 
cenſured; for having at the beginning of the Revolt 
written to the Senate, and informed them, that Brutus 
had voluntarily ſurrendred himſelf; the very next Day 
after he ſent other Letters, containing Matter of Charge. 
or Accuſation againſt the Man, after he was taken off, 
which was ſomewhat unaccountable. This Brutus was 
che Father of Him, who together with Caſſius ſlew; C4 


Far, and who was neither in War, nor in his Death, 


Ute his Father, as we have teſcribed at large in his 
Life. *Lepidus. upon This being driven out of 7taly, 
fed to Sardinia, where he fell ſick and died; having 
Ms Heart broken with Sorrow, not for his Loſſes or 
Misfortohes, as they ſay, but upon the receipt of a 
Letter, herein he was affured that his Wife had uu 
the Harlot. * | 
*- During theſe Tranſactions, ted n ſort. of 
Cormandey” than Lepidus, had poſſeſſed himſelf f 

Uz en 
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in, and was grown formidable to the Remans 3 for 
l the Remains of the preceding Civil Wars were col 
lected and united under Him; like noxious Humours 
gathering in one Part, where they become dangerous, 
and often incurable. This Man had already cut off di- 
vers inferior Commanders, and was now engag' d with 
1 Metellus Pius, a Man of Honour and a Soldier, though 
| perhaps he might now ſeem too flow by reaſon of his 
| Age, to ſecond and improve the happier Moments oß 
War, and might be ſometimes wanting to thoſe Ad- 
vantages which Sertorius by. his Sharpneſs and Dexterity 
would wreſt out of his Hands: For he was always ho- 
vering about, and coming upon him unawares, like a 
Captain of Thieves rather than Soldiers, peſtering him 
perpetually with Ambuſcadoes and light Skirmiſhes 3. 
whereas Merellus, like a good old Wreſtler, was accuſ- 
tomed to nothing but regular Conduct, and Fighting in 
Battle- array with his Legionary Soldiers well, armed. 
Pompey therefore having his Army in readineſs,” made. 
all the Intereſt he poſſibly could to be ſent in Aid to- 
Metellus; neither would he be brought to disband his. 
Forces, notwithſtanding that Catulus had commanded 
it, but by ſome colourable Device or other he ſtill kept. 
them in Arms about the City, until the Senate at laſt 
thought fit to decree him that Government. L. Phi- 
ppus was the firſt that moved it in the Senate, where 
ey fay one of the Senators, ſurpriſed at the Motion, 
demanded of Philip whether his Meaning was, That 
Pompey ſould be ſent into Spain Pro- conſul, i. en in- 
Head of a Conſul: No, replied Philip, but Pro Conſuli- 
bus, i. e. inflead of both Conſuls; intimating, that the 
Conſuls fo that Year were Men of no Merit, and in- 
capable of managing the War in that Province. Now 
when Pompey was arrived in Spain, (as it is uſual upon 
the Fame of a new Leader) Men began to be raiſes | 
1 with new Hopes, and thoſe Nations that had not e- 
| tered into a very ſtrict League and Alliance with Serta- 
rius, began to waver and revolt; whereupon Sertorius 


| gave aut very arrogant and ſcornful Speeches againſt 
[ 5 2 : Pompey, 
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Pompey, ſaying in Derifion, That be ſpould eant ne or her 
72225 but a Feruls and # Rod 16 chaiſe this Boy avith, 
1. were nor afraid of that old Woman, meaning Me- 
Vet for all his proud Words, in deed and reality 
be ſtood in dwe of Pompey, as appeared by all his Ac- 
tions and Conduct throughout the whole management 
of the War, wherein he was obſerved ever after to 
ſtand better upon bis Guard, and engage more warily 
than before: For Metellus {which one would not have 
imagined) was grown very debanched in his Life, hav- 
ing giver! himſelf over exceſſively to Riot and Pleaſure z 
and, from Moderate and Tetriperate, became on a ſud- 
den Diſſolute and Proud: '$6 that this very thing gained 
a wonderful Reputation and Honour to Pompey, as an 
Example of Frugality, although that Virtue was hahi- 
tual in him, and required no great Induſtry to 2 
it, for he was naturally inelined to Temperance, and 
no ways inordinate in his Affections. Here Fortune, 
as it is common in War, ſhewed variety of Changes; 
bot of all the Accidents that happen'd to Pompey none 
touch'd him fo much as the taking) of the City Zauron 
by Sertorius: For when P N x, . he had him 
ſafe incloſed, and had largely of raiſing the 
Siege, He himſelf appeared of a ſudden to be encom- 
ed ; infomuch that he durſt not move out of his 
but was forced with Sorrow to fit till, whilſt 
the b er was taken, and in Flames before his Face. 
owever he ſoon had his Revenge, for in an Engage- 
t near Valentia he defeated Herenmus and Perpenna, 
two. experienced Commanders, who had joined Serto- 
rim, and ferved as Lieutenants under him, and flew 
above ten thouſand of their Men. Pompey being ex- 
alted and puffed up with this Victory, made all the 
Haſte abe 8 to engage Sertorius Himſelf, and the 
rather left Merellus ſheuld come in for a ſhare in the 
"Honour of the Victory: So that in the Evening, to- 
wards Sün-ſet, they joined Battle near the River Su- 
cron, Both r in great fear leſt Merellu: ſhould come; 
Pompey, that he might engage in the Combate Alone; 
OM U 3 _ Sertorius, 
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Sertorius,: that he might engage but with One alone: 
The Iſſue of the Battle proved doubtful, for a Wing of 
- each Side had the better; but of the Generals, Serto- 
rius had the greater Honour, for he maintained his Poſt 
at the Head of the Wing he commanded, and over- 
threw All that were ſent to attack him: Whereas 
Pompey was worſted in. His part of the Bat and 
FHimſelf almoſt a Priſoner; for being attack d by a 
Perſon of extraordinary fige that fought on Foot, as 
they were cloſely engaged Hand to Hand, the Strokes 
of their Swords chanced to light upon each others 
Hand, but with a different Succeſs; for Pempey s was 2 
flight Wound only, whereas he lopt off the other's 
Hand: However, it happened ſo, that Many falling 
upon Pompey together, and his own Forces there being 
put to the Rout, he made his Efcape beyond ExpeCta- 
tion, by quitting his Horſe, and turning him up among 
the Enemy; for the Horſe being richly adorned with, 
Golden Trappings, and having 'a. Capariſon of great 
Value, the Soldiers quarrelled among themſelves for the 
Booty, fo that while they were Fighting with one ano- 
By break of Day the next Morning each drew ont his 
Forces into the Field to confirm the Victory, to which 
each of them ſeverally laid a Claim; but Aeteilus com- 
ing up, Sertorius and His whole Army vaniſhed on a 
ſudden; for in ſuch a manner did be uſe to raiſe and 
Aisband his Forces, ſo that ſometimes he would be wan- 
dring up and down all alone, and in a trice he would 
come pouring into the Field at the Head of a puiſſant 
Army, ng leſs than a hundred and fifty thouſand Fight- 
ing-men, ſwelling of a ſudden like a mighty Torrent or 
Winter- flood. a . 
Tue Diſpute being thus fortunately terminated by | 
Sertorius's Retreat, Pompey went to receive and welcome 
Metellus, and as he drew nigh, and was in Sight, he 
.commanded his Serjeants to lower their Rods in Honour 
of Metellus as his ; 9 Officer; but Metellus on the 
ocher fide forbad it, and behaved himſelf very obligingly 
| * 
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te y P ar. either 
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that together, the \ Watch= | 
word, was given to the whole by Metellus. But 


generally. they had their Camps alunder, being divided 
and difirafted. by. the Enemy, that was in all Shapes, 
and, being always i in Motion, would by a wonderful Ar- 

tifice appear in divers Places almoſt in the ſame inſtant, 
one ſort of Fight to another in 
perpetual Skirmiſhes : And at laſt keeping them from 
foraging,. waſting the Country, and getting Dominion of 
the Sea, he drove them Both out of that part of Sp, 


which was committed to. their Care, and Wee 


for want of Neceſſaries to. retreat into the Coenen 
* 8 — 52 having made 1. of and expended the greateſt 
ompey ving eu great 
part of his own; Revenue upon the War, ſent to 3 
Senate, and demanded Money of them for the Payment 
of his Troops, adding, That in caſe they did not fur- 
niſh him ſpeedily, he ſhould be forced to return into 
Tealy with his Army. Lucullus being Conſul. at uy 
time, (though indeed he was an Enemy to Pompey, 


in S that He himſelf. was a Candidate E. 


War againft Mirbridates, he procured and haſtened = 


| 9 fearing leſt, there ſhould be any pretenoe or 


occaſion given to Pompey of returning home, Who of 
Himſelf was no leſs defirous of leaving Sertorius, than 


ambitious, of undertaking. the War againſt Mithridates, 


as an Enemy where the Enterpriſe in all Appearance 
would prove much more honourable and leſs dangerous. 
In the mean time Sertorius died, being. treacheroully 
.murdered by Some of his own Party. Perpenna, who 
was chief of the Party that murdered him, undertook 
to ſupply his Place, and follow his Steps, having indeed 

'the — Forces, the ſame Ammunition and Means, 
et there was ſtill wanting the ſame Wit, Sill and and 
Eanduct, 3 in the uſe and managery of them. Pompey 
therefore marched directly againſt Perpenna, and finding 
Hina Ignorant and perplexed in his ins, Bad's ny 
read 
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ready for him, and ſent out a Detachment of ten Toms 
ar fl with Orders to tanze up and down the Fields, 
_ * themſelves abroad, A if they were for 
in goa of ſome Booty; his Bait took" 3 7 
no ſooner had Perpenna fallen on od 7 as 
2 700 them in Chace, * x, 
with all his Army, and F x4 Ma ory 2 
tat Orerthrow; ſo that moſt of his Coenen Woes 
ſlain in the Field, and He himiſelf og brought” — — 
ner to Pompey, was b his Otder put Derr, 1. 
ther ought P to be atraigned be Un — 
ving forgot the great aſſiſtante he had om Ferpenna 
in Sicrly, (as Some would charge hirn) ſince it is clear 
that what he did in this , was 'prudently deter- 
mined upon ſolid Reaſon and deliberate Og for the 
ſecurity of his Country: For F having- in his 
Cuſtody all Sertorivs bis Papery, ſhewed ſeveral Letters 
from the greateſt Men in Rome, who (affecting a Change 
and Subverſion of the Government) had invited Serte- 
ius into Traly ; wherefore Pompey fearing Jeſt by Theſe 


he ſhould ſtir and blow up greater Flames of War than 


Thoſe that had been already extinguiſhed, thought it 
expedient both to take off Perpenna, and likewife to 
burn the Letters without reading them, 

After This Po tarried and ſpent ſo much time in 
Spain, as was ary for the ſuppreſſing the Tumults 
in that e - and as ſoon as he had qualified arid 
allayed the violent Heats of Affairs there, he returned 
with his Army into ay, where he arrived very lucki 
in the height of the Servile War. Upon the Approa 
of Pompey, Craſſus, who had been declared General in 
that War, Made all the Expedition imaginable to give 
them Battle, wherein he ſhew'd more Ambition than 
Prudence ; however the Event anſwer*d his Wiſhes, 
for he flew upon the Spot twelve thouſand three hun- 
red of thoſe fugitive Slaves. And yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all his Forefight and Diligence, it was ordained by 
Fortune that Pompey ſhould ſhare with, him in the Glory 
of the Succeſs ; for five thouſand of Them who had 
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forges ped out of the Battle fell into his Hands; whexe- 
re When he, had. totally cut them off, to be before 
hand with Craſſus, he wrote to the Senate, That Craſ- 
3 indeed bad overtbrozon. the. Fencers in Battle, but that 
bad, plucked up the. War itſelf by | the Roots... This 
che Romans, heard with Pleaſure, were glad to be- 
lieve it from their Love and Affection to Pompey, which 
was ſo great, that of all the Exploits in Spain, 
preceding and in conſequence of the Defeat of Sertoriugy 
they wou'd not ſuffer One of them, not ſo much as in 
jeſt, to be aſcribed to any Perſon but. Pompey. And yet 
is great Honour and Veneration of the Man was. al- 
ways- accompanied with Fears and Jealouſies, that he 
not disband his Army, but that affecting Mo- 
narchy, he deſign' d clearly to follow the Policies of 
„ and govern by a ſtanding Army; wherefore im 
number ef All thoſe that ran out to meet him and 
congratulate his Return, as many went out of Fear as 
Affection; but after that Por:pey. had removed this 


Suggeſtion, by declaring before-hand, That he would 


diſcharge the Army after his Triumph, Thoſe that en- 
vied him ſtill complain d. that he affected Popularity, 
courting the common People more than the Nobility, 

d whereas Sylla had taken away the Tribuneſoip..of 
7 Peo le, He defign'd. to gratify them in reftoring 
that Office; which was very, true, for there was not- 
any. one os that the People of Rome did ſo wildly 
dote on, or more paſſionately defire, than the Reſtora- 


Van of that Government, inſomuch that Pompey thought, 


himſelf extremely fortunate .in.. this Opportunity, de- 
ſpairing ever (if he were prevented in This) of ancet- 
ing with any other, wherein he might expreſs his Gra- 
titude in Compenſation of all thoſe Favours which he 


| had received from the People. Now though a ſecond 


Triumph was decreed him, and he was declar'd Conſul, 


| yer all theſe Honours were not ſo. great an Evidence of 


Power-and Glory, as. the Aſcendant which, he, had 
 over- — : For He (the wealthieſt among all the 
. u of his Time, the 88 and greateſi 
3 too: 
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too, a Man of that Pride that he deſpiſed even Pos 
Himſelf, and all others as beneath him) durſt not ap- 
pear a Candidate for the Conſulſhip before he had made 
lis Addreſs to Pompey,” and demanded his Leave and 
Protection. Pompey very readily eſpous'd his. Intereſt, 
for he had # long time ſought an Occaſion of gene 
him, and of conträcting à Friendſhip with him ; "fe 
that he earneſtly ſolicited for Craſſus, and intreated the 
People heartily, declaring,” That their Fu vour would by 
n leſs to bim it"choofing Ctalſits 11 Collegur, than in 
making Himſelf Conſul, Vet for all This when they 
were created Conſuls,” they were always at variance, 
and oppoſing one another; now Craſſus prevailed gioft 
in the Senate, and Pompey's Power was no * with 
the People, for that he feſtored to them the' Office of 
Tribune, and had fuffered the Judicature agaln to be 
transferred upon the Knights by a Law. But He Him- 
ſelf afforded them the moſt grateful Spectacle, When 
he appeared and craved his Diſcharge” from the Wars: 
For it was an ancient Cuſtom among the Romans, that 
the Knights when they had ſerved out their legal time 
in the Wars, ſhould lead theit Horſe into the Forum 
before the two Cenſors, and baving named the Com- 
manders and Generals under Whom they ſerved,” and 
given an account of their actions they were e 
every Man with Honour, or Diſgrace according to Hit 
Deſerts. There were then fitting upon the Bench two 
reverend Cenſors, Gellius and Catulus, with great Gra- 
vity taking à view of the Roman Knights who were 
then in muſter, and under Examination before them 
when Pompey was ſeen afar off to come into the MarKet- 


place, with all the Marks and Enfigns of à Conſul, 
but Himſelf leading his Horfe in his Hand: As he 


drew near, he commanded His Officers to make way, 
and ſo he led his Horſe to the Bench; the People were 
all this while in a fort of Amaze, and all in Silence; 


E. Cenſors themſelves-ſhewed him great Reverence, 


expreſſing a Modeſty together with Joy in their Coün- 
tenance: Then the Senior Cenſor exatnin d him, Pom: 


R ' 
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pey the Great, I demand of thee cubet her thow baft ſerved 
ent all that time in the Mari that it preſcribed hy tb 
Law of Arms? Yes, (replied Poripey with a loud Voice) 
F bawe ſerved it All, and All i myſelf as General; 
at This the People gave à great Shout, and were ſo 
tranſported with Joy, that there was no ſilencing their 


 Exclamations, But the Cerfors rifing from their Judg- 


ment · ſeat, accompanied him home to gratify the Mul- 
titude, who followed after clapping: their Hands, and 
ſhouting with great Signs of Jay ol )). 
- Pompey's Conſulſhip was now | expiring, and yet the 
Miſunderſtanding betwixt Him and Craſſus his CoHegue 
increas d every Day, whereupon one Caius. Aurelius a 
Knight, (but one that had deelined Buſineſs all 'his 
Life-time) ſtood up and addreſſed himſelf in an Oration 
to the Aſſembly, declaring” That Jupiter had appeared 
2 ay in a — 2 — the Con- 
„ That they. ſhow d mat gui their: Office *rill tbey were 
reconciled,” and become - Friends,» Pompey upbn hearing 
This ſtood ſilent, but Craſſus ran to him, and embracs 
ing him, ſpolce in 9 Lada not 3 0 
Romans, f har J any". chitig mens or dime 
able, in r fg — — 
wvubem you cũers pleaſed to enoble with the Title of Great, 
tobe - as" yet be ſcarce bad à Hair on bis Face; and 
gruntei ue Nonour df tæbo Tiumplu, when as yet he bad 
no place in the Sauate. Hereuppn they. were recon 
and laid down their Government. Craſſus kept to his 
former manner of Life, pleading Cauſes; but Pompey 
declined his Practire in a great meaſure, taking the 
Patrohage of ſome few Cauſes only, ſo that by degrees 
he withdrew himſelf totally from the Courts and all 
Matters of Judgment, coming but ſeldom in publick ; 
umd whenever! he did, it was with aigreat Train after 
im ; neitker was it eaſy to meet or viſit him without 
great Attendance ; for his Delight was to appear guarded 
with a numerous Retinue, deſigning thereby to advance 
the Reverend and Majeſty of his Preſence, and pre- 
ſor de his Dignity entire from the Approaches and Con- 
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verſation of the Multitude: For Men who have riſen 
and grown great by Arms, are eaſily: betrayed into Con- 
4empt by a Change of Life, when they betake them- 
ſelves to the Long Robe, and plead Cauſes, for as much 
ss they cannot faſhion themſelves to that popular: Equa- 
ty or Familiarity that is common among Citizens, ex- 
pecting to be eſteemed their Betters in the City, as they 
were in the Field; and the meer Pleaders who cou'd 
make no Figure in the Army, are yet ſolicitous to hold 
the firſt rank in the City at leaſt. Fot this reaſon 
ben theſe: laſt; ſee in their Aſſemblies 2 Man cele- 
brated for his Victories and Triumphs, behaving a little 
Haughtily, they endeavour. to debaſe and humble him, 
—— if the Warrior is willing to yield them the Authority 
there, they do him all Juſtice with regard to the Fame 

He has acquir'd by his Arms. nn 
282 d ſoon after. ace: 
The Power of the Pirates firſt e Cilicia, 
and proved the more dangerous in its Conſequences, | 
——— its Birth lay a long time concealed or neg- 
lected: Their Courage and Hardineſs, much increaſed 
during the Wars with Mir bridates, wa; they hired 
chemſelves out, and became Stipendiaties in the 
Eing's Service. Afterwards, whilſt the Romans: were 
embroil'd in their Civil Wars, being engaged againſt 
one another even before the very Gates of Rome, the 
Seas lay waſte and unguarded, which by degrees en- 
ticed and dre them on, not only to ſeize upon and 
- ſpoil-the Merchants and Ships upon the Seas, but alſo 
to lay waſte the Iſlands and Sea- port Towns : 80 that 
now there embarked with theſe Pirates Men of · great 
Wealth and Nobility, and of great Wiſdom too, being in- 


corporated into their Society ox Fellowſhip-as into a com- ; 


mendable State, not unworthy the Ambition of a Re- 


man. They had divers Arſenals, or Piratick Harbours, 


as likewiſe Watch-towers, and Beacons all along the 
Sea coaſt; they had a mighty Fleet well rigged and fur- 
niſhed with Galliots of Oars, and as well mann'd too, with 
all the * of Youth, with expert Pilots and Mari- | 
Fe ners z| 


: 
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rbours, 


ſuch as are pexform'd at O4 
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ners; there were their Ships of ſwift Sail alſo, and Pin- 

naces for Cruiſing and Diſcovery; neither was it thus 

dreadſul only, but as gloriouſſy ſet out too, ſo that they - 

were more to be envied for their Bravery, than feared 

for their Force ; having the Poops and Decks of their 
Galliots all gilded, and the Oars plated with Silver, to- 

ether with their purple Sails, as if their Delight were 
to glory in their Iniquity: There was nothing but Mu- 
fick and Dancing, Banqueting and Revels all along the 

Shore. Sometimes they heard of ſome. principal Officers 
taken by: theſe Pirates, at other times of ſome Cities 
put under Contribution, to the Reproach and Diſhondur 
of the Roman Empire. There were of - theſe Corſarrs 
above a thouſand Sail, and they had taken no leſs than 
four hundred Cities, where they committed Sacrilege 
upon the Temples af the Gods, which till then had 
been held ſacred and inviolable, ſuch as Thoſe of Apollo 
the Didymæan in Claras, That of the Cabiri in Samotbra- 
cia, of Ceres in the City of Hemmione, of Eſculgpius in 
Epidaurus; Thoſe of Neptune in the. Iibmus, at Tenarus, 
and in the iſle of Calauria; Thoſe of Apollo at Actium, and 
in the Iſle of Leucas, and Thoſe of Juno at Samos, Argos 
and Lucanium. They likewiſe offer d ſtrange Sacrifices, 
8, and vradtifed certain 

ſecret Rites, or religious Myiteries, whereof That of 


Ait bret has been. preſerved down to our Age, having its 


Original and firſt Inſtitution. from Them. But beſides 


"theſe Piracies and Inſolencies by Sea, they were yet 
more injurious-to the Raman by Land; for they would 


often go aſhore. and rob upon the Highways; plundering 


and deſtroying their Villages and Country-houſes near 
the Sea: And once they ſeiz d upon two Reman Pretors, 


Sextilius and Bellinus, in their purple Robes, and carried 
them off, together with their Servants. and Lictors : 


The Daughter alſo of Antonius (a Man who had received 


the Honour of a Triumph) was ſeized upon as ſhe was 
going to her Country- ſeat, and was obliged to pay an 
exceſſive Sum for her Ranſom. Nay their Inſolente 


roſe to ſuch a pitch, that, addin to Rapine 
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when any of the Captives declared himſelf to be a Roman 
and told his Name, they ſeemed to be ſurpriſed, and 
3 ſeigning a Fear, ſmote their 'Thighs, and 
ell down at his Feet, humbly beſeeching him to be 
gracious, and forgive them. The credulous: Captive 
ſeeing them ſo humble and ſupplicant, believed them to 
be in earneſt, for Some were ſo officious as to put on his 
Shoes, Others belp'd him on with his Gown, left his 
Quality ſhould be miſtaken again: After all this Pa- 
. , at laſt when they had thus deluded and mock'd 
| omg enough, they made -out to Sea, and caſting 


out a Ship's Ladder, they bid him march off, and wiſh'd 


Him over-board, and "drowned him. This Piratick 
Power having got the Dominion and Sovereignty of all 
the Mediterranean, and perpetually roving up and down, 
there was left no place for Navigation or Commerce,” in- 
ſomuch that no Merchant durſt venture out to Traffick. 
The Romans therefore finding themſelves to be extremely 
'Araitned in their Markets, and conſidering that if this 
.Scarcity of Corn ſhould continue, there would be a 
Dearth and Famine in the Land, determined to ſend out 
Panty to recover the Empire of the Seas from the Pi- 
rates: Wherefore Gabinius (a great Creature of Pompey's) 
preferred a Law, whereby there was granted to him, not 


= a good Journey home he refuſed,” they threw 


2 


only the Government of the Seas as Admiral, but even 
the Monarchy of Rome as Soyereign, having an arbitrary 
and uncontrolable Power over all Men: The ſum of 


that Decree gave him the abſolute Power and Authority 


of all the Seas within the Straits-mourhy or Herculet- 
pillars ; together with the Continent or Mainland, all 
along fof the | ep four hundred Furlongs, or fifty | 

Miles from the Sci: Now there were but few Regions] 
in the World under the Roman Empire out of that Com- 
_paſs, and in that Tract too there were comprehended 
great Nations and mighty Kings, Moreover by this 
Derre he had a Power of electing, for his Eaſe and Aſ- 


Rance, fifteen Lieutenants out of the Senate, and of 
. abiigning to each his Province in charge; and of taleing 
| | out |. 
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dat of che Treaſury; and of the/Publicans, what Monie 


he pleaſed, and to form a Fleet of two hundred Sail 


Ships, with an Authority to preſs and levy what Soldiers 
and Seamen he thought fit, together with Galliots of 


Oars and Mariners. 


When this Law was read, the 


common People approved of it exceedingly, but the chief- 
eſt and moſt conſiderable of the Senate looked upon it ag 
an exorbitant Power, even beyond the reach of Envy, 
and now become worthy.of their Fears ; therefore con- 


cluding with themſelves that ſuch an i | 
leſs Authority was dangerous, they agreed unanimouſly 


nite and bound 


to oppoſe the Bill, and All were againſt it except Ceſar, 
who gave his Vote for the Law, not ſo much to gratify 


h 
„ 28 


—— 


the People, whoſe Favour he had courted 
e tis beginning, and hoped thereby ts 


compaſs. fuch a Power for Himſelf : The reſt inveighed 


bitterly againſt Pompey 


, inſomuch as one of the Conſuls 


told him ſharply, That if be followed the Footſteps « 
Romulus, — ſcarce — 7 bis End; but v4 was 4 
danger of being torn in pieces by the Multitude for his 
Speech: Yet when Catulus ſtood up to ſpeak againſt the 
Law, the People in Reverence to Him were very ſilent 
and attentive z He therefore, after he had, without — 
leaſt ſhew of Envy, made large Harangues in Honour 
Pompey, began to adviſe the People in kindneſs to ſpare 
him, and not to. expoſe a Man of his Value to ſuch a 
Chain of Dangers and Wars; For, ſaid he, #here could 
you find out another Pompey, ar wvhom would you have in 


eaſe you fo 


uld chance to loſe bim? They all cry'd out. 


with one Voice, Yourſelf; wherefore Catulus finding all 
his Rhetorick ineffectual, deſiſted x Then Roſcius at- 
tempted to fpeak, but could have no Audience, where- 
fore he made Signs with his Fingers, intimating, That 
Pompey might not have the ſole Command, but that a Col- 
kegue r 

the Multitude being extremely incenſed, made ſuch an 


horrid Exclamation, that a Crow flying over the 


named in the Decree wwith bim: Upon This, 
Market- 


place at that inftant, was ſtun'd, and dropt down 7 


the Rabble; whereby it appears, That the Cauſe of 
s . SS Birds 


ts Wr 


Birds falling to the Ground; is not by any Rupture ar 
Diviſion of the Air when it has received any ſuch Im- 
preſſion or Force; but purely by the very ſtroke of the 
Voice, which being, as it were, ſhot up by a Multitude 
with great violence, raiſes a ſort of Tempeſt and: Hurri- 
cane in the Air. The Aſſembly therefore broke up for. 
that Day, without coming to any Reſolution z but when. 
the Day was come, wherein the Bill was to paſs by Suf- 
frage into a Decree, Pompey went privately into the 
2 2 ; but hearing that it was paſſed and confirmed, 
e returned again into the City by Night, to avoid the 
Envy that might ariſe from that Concourſe of People 
who would of courſe meet and congratulate him: The 
next Morning he came abroad and ſacrificed to the Gods, 
and having Audience at an open Aſſembly, he handled 
the Matter ſo, as that they enlarged his Power, giving 
kim many things beſide what was already. granted, and: 
almoR doubling the Preparation appointed in the former 
Decree :* For there were completely five hundred ſail of 
Ships fitted out, and he had an Army of an hundred. 
and twenty thouſand Foot, and five thouſand: Horſe, 
aſſigned for his Muſter; there were choſen likewiſe for 
his Lieutenants or Vice-Admirals, twenty-four Senators 
who had been Conſuls, Prætors, or Generals of: Armies, 
and to Theſe were added two of the general Treaſurers. 
Now it happened within* this time that the Prices of 
Proviſions were much abated, which gave an occaſion 
to the joyful People of ſaying, That the very Name of 
© Pompey had already ended the War, However Pompey. 
in purſuance of his Charge divided the whole Mediterra- 
nean into thirteen Parts, allotting a Squadron to kach, 
vnder the Command of his Vice-Admirals 3 and having 
thus difperſed his Power into all Quarters, and encom- 
zaſſed the Pirates every where, they began to fall into 
is Drags by whole Shoals, which he ſeized and brought 
into his Harbours: As for Thoſe who withdrew them- 
ſelves betimes; or otherwiſe eſcaped his general Chace, 
they All made to Cilicia, where they hid themſelves as 
in their Hives; againſt whom Pempey defigned 1 
2 & * | 'crion. 


— — — 


Iorſe, 


| go · in 
Perſon. 
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Perſon with fixty of his beſt Frigates : But firſt he re- 
ſolved to ſcour and clear all the Seas thereabout, as That 
of Tuſcany, together with the Coafts of Africa, Sar- 
dinia, Carfica, and Sicily; all which he performed in 
the ſpace of forty days by his own indefatigable Induſtry, 
and the Diligence of his Vice-Admirals. Now Pompey 
met with ſome Obſtruction in Rome, through the Ma- 
lice and Envy of Piſo the Conſul, who had put ſome 
ſtop to his Affairs, by waſting his Stores and diſcharging 
his Seamen; whereupon he ſent his Fleet round to 
Brundufium, Himſelf going the neareſt- way by Land 
thro' Tuſcany to Rome ; which as ſoon as it came to be 
known to the People, they all flock'd out to meet him 


upon the way, as they had done but a few days before, 


when they attended him at his Departure, But That 
which chiefly raiſed their Joy, was the ſudden and un- 
expected change in the Markets, abounding now with 
exceeding Plenty; ſo that Piſe was in great danger to 
have been deprived of his Conſulſhip, Gabinius having 4 
Law ready penned for that purpoſe ; but Pompey forbid 
it; behaving himſelf as in That, ſo in all things el 

with great Moderation, whereby having brought to pafi 
and obtained all that he wanted or deſired, he departe 
for Brunduſium, whence he ſet fail in Purſuit of the Pi- 
rates. Now though he was firaitened in Time, and 
his haſty Voyage forced him to fail by ſeveral famous 
Cities without touching, yet he would not paſs by the 
City of Athens, but landing there, after he had ſacrificed 
to the Gods, and made an Oration to the People, as he 

was returning out of the City, he read at the Gates tw: 
Monoſtichs or ſingle Epigrams writ in his own Praiſe, 


One within the Gate. K 
Ty bumbler Thoughts make thee a Ged the .. 


We wiſs'd and ſaw, we benear and adare, . 
X 3 - Now 
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Now becauſe that had ſhew'd himſelf mercifuſ 
to ſome of that ſwarm of Thieves, that were yet roving 
in Bodies about the Seas, (having upon their Supplica- 
tion ordered a Seizure of their Ships and Perſons only, 
without any farther Proceſs or Severity ;) therefore the 
reſt of their Comrades, in hopes of Mercy too, made 
their Eſcape from his other Commanders, and ſurren- 
dered themſelves with their Wives and Children into his 
Protection; ſo that Pompey pardoned All that came in, 
and the rather becaufe by Them he might make a diſ- 
covery of Thoſe who fled from his Juſtice, as conſcious 

"that their Crimes were beyond an Act of Indemnity :- 
Whereof the greateſt and chiefeſt part conveyed their 
Families and Treafures (with whatever elſe was unfit 
for War) into "Caſtles and ſtrong Forts about Mount 
Taurus; but They themſelves having well mann' d their 
Galleys, embark*d for Corareſium in Cilicia, where they 
received Pompey and gave him Battle: Here they had a 
Fatal Overthrow, and thereupon they retired to their 
Cities, where they were beſieged : At la, having diſ- 
patched their Heralds- to him with a Submiſſion, they 
delivered up to his Mercy Themſelves, their Towns, 
Tſlands, and ſtrong Holds, All which they had fortified 
with Bulwarks and Rampiers, whereby they became 
 Impregaable, and almoſt iqacceſlible. . 

Thus was this War ended, and the whole Power of che 
Pirates at Sea diſſolved every where in the ſpace ef three 
Months: Wherein, beſides a great number of other Veſ- 
ſels, he took ninety Men of War with brazen Beaks ; 
und likewiſe Priſoners to the number of no leſs. than 

twenty thouſand. - 

Touching the Diſpoſal of theſe Pate he conſider- 
ed on one hand, that it would be barbarous to deſtroy 
them, becauſe be had given his Word to the contrary, 
und yet it might be no leſs dangerous on the other to 
e them, for that they might re- unite and make 

ead again, being numerous, poor, and warlike : There · 

re well and wifely weighing with himſelf, That Man 
** Nature is not a ae or * Creature, neither 4 

e 


. Pompey : Now Crete was the ſecond Fountain of Pirates 


.._ . POUR P\BLY. 
he born ſo, but becomes a brute Beaſt by Practice, hav- 
ing changed his Nature by a rude- and. vicious Habit; 


and again, on the other fide; That he is civilized and 


grows gentle by a change of Place, Converſe and Man- 
ner of Life, as Beaſts themſelves that are wild by Na- 
tute become tame and tractable to their Feeders by 
Houſing and a gentler Uſage: Upon this Conſideration 


ke determined to tranſlate theſe Pirates from Sea to 


courſe of Life, by living in Cities, and manuring the 


Ground: Some therefore were entertained in the ſmall 


and unpeopled Towns of the Cilicians, mixing and incor 
porating with thoſe few Inhabitants there, who received 
them joyfully, for they thereby obtained an Enlargement 


of their Territories, Others he planted in the City of 


the Solians,, which he repaired, for it had been lately 


laid waſte and depopulated by Tigranes King of Armenia. 


Thoſe that remained, and who were the moſt in Num- 
ber, he ſeated in Dyme, à City of Acbaia, a Place ex- 
tremely depopulated, but of a large compaſs of Ground 
and as rich a Soil. However, theſe Proceedings could 
not eſcape the Envy and Cenſure of his Enemies: but 


for his Practices againſt. Metellus in Crete, Thoſe were 


difapproved of even by the chiefeſt of his Friends: For 
Aetellus, (a Relation to Him who had: been Collegue 
with Pompey in Spain) was ſent Prætor into Crete, ſome. 
time before this Province of the Seas was: deſigned for 
next to. Cilicia, there Metellus apprehended divers, and 
put them to Death; wherefore Thoſe who were yet te- 
maining, and beſieged, ſent their Supplications to Pompey, 
and invited him into the Iſland as a part of his Province, 
alledging it to fall within that diſtance of the Sea limited 
in his Commiſſion, and ſo within the Precincts of his 
Charge: Pompey receiving the Submiſſion, diſpatched an 
Expreſs to Mereilus, commanding him to leave off the 
War; and Another likewiſe: to the Cities, wherein he 


charged them not to yield any Obedience to the Com- 
mands of Marellus; and ſent Lucius Oda vius one of his 
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Lieutenants, to command in his Stead. Ofawius being 
arrived in Crete, entered the beheged Fortifications, and 


5 fighting in defence of the Pirates, rendered Pompey not 


only grievous and hateful, but even ridicuzous too, that 
He ſhould lend his Name as a Guard to a Neſt of 


Thieves, that knew neither God nor Law, and make 


his Authority ſerve as a Sanctuary to Them, only out 
of pure Envy and Emulation to Metellut: For neither 


was Achilles thought to act the part of a wiſe Man, but 


rather of a young giddy. Fool, mad after Glory, when 
1 eg e the Grecians to n 
KHalr >: t r 


4.4 ny 488 255 3 Greek? s is 
. Sheuld ſnatch the Glory from bis lifted Lance; 
 Stgn'd to his Troops to yield the Foe bis Way, 


| And leave ane the Honour of the Day. Pope. 


But Pompey out-dia. even the baie-brain'd Achilles on 
this Occaſion; for he fought to defend and © preſerve 
the common Enemies of the World, only that he 
might deprive a Roman Prætor, after all his Labours, of 
the Honour of a Triumph. Yet for all This, Metellus 


wat no ways daunted, neither would he give over the 


War / againſt. the Pirates, but ſtormed them in their 
ſtrong Holds, and having totally ſubdued them, he took: 
a-juſt-Revenge of their Impieties : And after having 

Iy diſgraced Odtavius, he ſent him away, loaden 
the Scoffs and Reproaches of all the 


_— when. it was reported in Rome, that the War 


arith the Pirates was at an end, and that Pompey was in 
a dead Vacation, diverting himſelf in Viſits only to the 
_ Cities for want of Employment; one Manilius, a Tri- 
bune of the People, preferred a Law, whereby it was 
enacted, That Pompey ſhould baue all the Forces of Lu- 
cullus, and the Provinces under his Government, toget ber 


with Bithynia, which: was then under the Command of 


| Glabrio; and that be ſbould forthwith make War upon 
_— "ew 2 Mithridates and Tigranes, _— 
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the verbal Dine wadaby ee of the Seas as: 
Aer _ this was.nothing leſs than 3 One 
abſalute Monarch of all the Roman Empire; for the Pro- 
vinces. which ſeemed to be exemyt from his Commiſſion 
by: the former. Decree, | ſuch as were Phrygia, Lycaonia,. 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the Upper Colebis, and Arme 
nia; Theſe were all grafted in by this latter Law, toge- 
ther with all the Army. and Forces wherewith Lucullus: 
had defeated. Mithridates and Tigranes, Now though this 
were a natorious' Injury. to Lucullus, whereby he was: 
robbed of the Glory of bis Achievements, (by having a. 
; Succeſſor aſſigned him, rather in the Honour of his 
Triumph, than the: Danger of the War ;) yet This was 
of. no. great Momeat in the Eye of the Senate, becauſe 
it. was Perſonal only (though they could. not but cenſure 
the People of Injuffice. and Gale 3 to Lucullus 3) 
but the ſource of all their Grieyance flowed from hence, 
that the Power of Pompey ſhould. by Law be eſtabliſhed: 
in a manifeſt Tyranny; and therefore they exhorted and 
| encouraged one another privately to bend all their Forces- 
in oppoſition. to chis Law, and not to caſt away thein 
ties and Properties at ſo tame à Rate: Vet for all. 
eir Reſolutions, when the Day came wherein i it was 
to paſs into a Decree, their Hearts failed them for fear: 
of. the. People, and all the reſt were ſilent except Catulut, 
who baldly inveigh'd againſt the Law, and charged the: 
People home, but alb in vain; for when he found that 
he had not brought over one Man among the People, he: 
turned. and directed his Speech to the Senate in great 
Paſſion, often crying out and bidding them to ſeet aut 
ſome Mountain as their Forefathers bad done, and. fly 16 
eee ee their Liberty. But. all 
his Rhetorick. was ineffectual, for the Law paſſed into a 
Decree, as it is faid, by the Suffrages of all the Tribes. 
And now was Pompey 9 his Abſence made Lord. of 
almoſt all that Power, that Sylla'made himſelf Maſter. of 
by Conqueſt, when by force of Arms and War he had, 
ene When. 
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Pompey had Advice by Letters of the Decree, it is ſald, 


that in the preſence of his Friends, who came to rejoice 
and congratulate him, he ſeemed extremely diſpleaſed, 
frownitig' and ſmiting his Thigh; and at laſt, as one 
over- laden already, and weary of Goverment, he broke 
out in great Paſſion, Good Gods N bat an endl:ſs Train 
of War i bere How much better might my Lot have 
fallen among the inglorious Croud, unknown or unregarded ! 
If there fhall be no end of this Warfare but with That of 
* Life ! Fu Fate be ſuch that I muſt always deſpair of 
thoſe happier Moments,” wherein T might flem this Tide of 
#woy,” and live at Peatt in à Country Retirement, and the 
Enjoyments of a beloved Wife 7 But All this was looked 
upon as Ironfcal, neither indeed could the beft of his 
Friends endure fuch gtoſs Hypocriſy, well owt that 
He, whoſe Ambition was fet on fire by his Malice, 
(baving his Enmity with Lucullus, as a Firebrand to 
kindle” that eager Deſire of Glory and Empire that was 
implanted in his Nature) could not but embrace this 
new Province with Joy and Triumph; as appeared not 
long after by his Actions, Which did clearly unmaſk 
him. For in the firſt place, he ſent out his Edits or 
Proclamations into all Quarters, commanding all Soldiers 
to reſort to his Colours; then he ſummoned in all the 
Tributary Kings and Princes that were Subjects within 
the PrecinQs of his Charge; and in ſhort, as ſoon as 
he had entered upon his Province, he left nothing unal- 
tered that had been done and eftabliſhed by Lucullus; to 
Some he remitted their Amercements and Penalties, and 
_ deprived Others of their Rewards: And after this man- 
ner did he act in all things, with this Defign chiefly, 
that the Adriirers of Lucullus might know that all his 
Power and Authority was now at an end, and He no 
longer Lord of the Province, But Lucullus began to ar- 
raign theſe Proceedings, and expoſtulate the Caſe b 
Friends, whereupon it was thought fitting, and agreed, 
that there ſhould be a Mesting betwixt them, and ac - 
cordingly they met in the Country of Gulactia. Now in 
that they were great and proſperaus Generals 8 4 
: ondu 
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 <cency nor Moderation, but fell to downright railing at 
each other, Pompey upbraiding Lucullus of Avarice, and 


Conduct and Action, they came in State, attended with 
their Lictors and Officers, bearing their Rods before them 
all wreathed about with 1 of Laurels: Lucullus 
came through a Country full of green and ſhady Groves, 
but Pompey's March was. through large barren Plains 
both chill and naked; therefore the Lictors of Lucullus, 
pereceiving that Pompey' Laurels were withered and dry, 
lped him to ſome of their Own, whereby they adorn- 
ed and crowned his Rods with freſh Laurels ; This was 
thought ſomewhat ominous, and looked as if Pom 
came to take away the Reward and Honour of Lucullus 
Victories. Lucullus indeed had the Priority in the courſe 
of his Conſulſhip, and of his Age too; but the Dignity 
of Pompey was the greater, in that he had the Honour 
of two Triumphs. Their firſt Addreſſes in this Inter- 
view were made with great Ceremony and Complaiſance, 
magnifying each others Actions, and congratulating their 
Succeſs : But when they came to the Matter of their 
Conference or Treaty, there they obſerved neither Da- 
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Lucullus retorting Ambition upon Pompey, ſo that their 
Friends could hardly part them. Now Lucullus had 
made a Diſtribution of all the I. ands in Galatia within 
His Conqueſt, and gave other Largeſſes to whom he 
pleaſed : But Pompey encamping not far diſtant from him, 
ſent out his Prohibitions, whereby he forbid that any 
Man ſhould yield Obedience to Lucullus; he likewife in- 
veigled away all his Soldiers, except only ſixteen hun- 
dred, which he found were likely to be as unſerviceable 
to him, as they were ilLaffected to Lucullus, being proud 
and mutinous. Pompey moreover openly decried his 
Conduct, and leſſened is Exploits, detracting from the 
Glory of his Actions, and declaring that the Battles of 
Lucullus were but imaginary, ſuch as are repreſented in 
Pictures, or at beſt upon the Stage with Kings perſo- 
nated in Tragedies, where there was no more Danger than 
in painted Fire; whereas the real part or brunt of the 
Wear againſt a true and>well-inftruted Army was reſerved 
w 3; 5 | To 


| Pe placed his whole Navy as a Guard upon all 
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to Him, for that Miebridates began now to be. in earneſt, 


and had betaken himſelf to his Shields, Swords, and 
FHorſes: Lucullus on the other ſide to be even with him 
_ an. Spite, replied, That Pompey: came to fight with the 
Image and Shadow of Mar, it being bis uſual Pructice, 
Jike a lazy Bird of Prey, to puarry upon Caxcaſes already 
n, and tear in pieces theirelicks of a War; for thus 
Aid be entitle and ettribute yo himſelf the cue of Ser- 
torius, Lepidus, and Spartagus whereas This ⁊vas the 
Olery of Craſſus, That of Catulus, and the Firſt æuas to 
ve aſcribed to:the P % Metellus: And therefore-it 
"04s 970 great 2 2 Sly e the Pontick — 


Armenian War Aſunped by a Man, who by 

fach ſubtil Art nuate and work bimſelf into 

: 2 Honour of a 4 A 4 few ee, 
| vet. 


+ hs i oodles departed. far Rawe, amd Pompey 
0 


Seas betmirt the Province of Phanicia, and the ai 
; : Hindſelf marched againſt Mitbridates, 
though he had ſtill an Army left of thirty thouſand 
Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, yet he durſt not ven- 
ture a Battle; but lay ſecurely-encamped upon a ſtrong 
Mauntain fortified with Trenches and Rampiers almoſt 
.impregnable, which however he forſook upon Pompey's 
Approach, as a Place deſtitute. of Water. Now no 
ſooner was he decamped, but Pompey in the firſt place 
made himſelf Maſter of that Mountain, and obſerving 
well the nature and thriving of the Plants there, toge- 
ther with certaia Chaps or Chinks which he found in 
ſeyeral Places, conjectured/ chat ſuch. a Plot could not 
be without Springs, and therefore he ordered them to 
fink Wells in every corner; whereby there was great 
plenty of Water chroughout all the Camp in a little 
time; inſomuch that he admired how it was poſſible 
for Mithridates to be ignorant of This, during all that 
time of his Encampment there. After This Pompey 


purſued him to his next Camp, and there drawing a 


Le round about him, — and worked 
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Joyed for bis paſt Danger, an 
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vp his Trenches with Baſtion and Rampiers, whereby 


He walled up Mitbridates within his own Camp. But 


he having endured a Siege of forty five Days, made his 
Eſcape privily, and fled away with the choice of his 
Army, having firſt killed all the fick and unſerviceable 
Perſons in his Camp. Pompey followed him cloſe, and 
overtook him near the Banks of the Eupbrates, where 
he ſat down and encamped cloſe by him; but fearing 
left he ſhould paſs over the River and give him the Slip 


' there too, he drew up his Army in Battalia againſt him 


at Midnight: Now, it is ſaid that at that very time 
Mithridates ſaw a Viſion in his Dream, that did prog- 
nofticate and foreſhew what ſhould come to paſs ; for 
be ſeemed to be under Sail in the Pontick Sea <vith & 
proſperous Gale, and juſt in view ' of the Boſphorus, diſ- 
courſins pleaſantly with the . Company, as one over- 
+ in Harbour; when 

lo! of a ſudden be found himſelf deſerted of all, and 
Aoating upon a little broken Plank of the Ship, at the 
mercy of the Sea and Wind, Whilſt he was thus la- 
bouring under theſe Paſſions and Phantaſms, ſome of 
his Friends came to his Tent, and awaked him with 
the dreadful News of Pompey's Approach, telling him 
that he was ſo near at hand, that now they muſt Fight 
for the Camp itſelf : Whereupon the Commanders drew 
up all his Forces in Battle-array, Pompey perceiving 
how ready they were and prepared for Defence, began 
to doubt with himſelf, and was unwilling to put. it to 
the hazard of an Engagement in the dark, judging it 
more conſiſtent with Policy to encompaſs them only at 
preſent, leſt they ſhould fly, and give them Battle the 
next day, becauſe His Men were far the better Soldi- 
ers: But his ancient Commanders were of another 
Opinion, and by Intreaties and Remonſtrances wrought 
upon him, and obtained that they might charge them 
immediately. Neither was the Night ſo very dark, but 
that it gave Light enough to diſtingui h the Objects, 
and diſeern one thing from another. But This rather 
Vor. V. : * ; deluded | 
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deluded and put a blind upon the King's Army, for 
the Romans coming up with the Moon on their Backs, 
(ſhe being very low, and juſt upon ſetting) caſt the 
Shadows a long way before the Bodies, and reached 
even almoſt to the Enemy: This dazled their Eyes ſo, 
that (not exactly diſcerning the Diſtance, but imagin- 
Ing them to be near at hand) they threw their Darts at 
the Shadows, without the leaſt Execution upon any 
one of the Enemy: The Romans therefore perceiving 
This, ran in upon them with a great Shout; but the 
barbarous People all in Amaze, being unable to endure 
the Charge, were fearfully routed, and put to flight 
with a great Slaughter, inſomuch that above ten thou- 
ſand were ſlain upon the Spot, and the Camp taken: 
As for Mitbridates Himſelf, He at the beginning of the 
Onſet with a Body ef eight hundred Horſe charged 
through all the Roman Army and made his Eſcape; but 
this Party ſoon forſook him, and diſperſed, Some one 
way, Some another, ſo that he was left with nv more 
than three Perſons in his Retinue ; among whom was 
His Concubine or Miſtreſs, Hypficratia, a Girl always 
of a manly and daring Spirit, (and therefore the King 
called her Hypſicrates : ) She being attired and mounted 
like a Perſian Cavalier, accompanied the King in all 
His Flight, never weary even in the longeſt Journey, 
nor ever failing to attend, him in Perſon, and look after 
His Horſe into the Bargain, till they came to a Palace 
or Caſtle called Inora, wheres the King had lodged his 
Treaſure, and other Things of the greateſt Value, Here 
Mitbridates diſtributed the richeſt of his Apparel among 
Thoſe who reſorted to him in their Flight; and to 
every onc of his chiefeſt Friends he gave a deadly Poi- 
Ton, that they might not fall ihto the Hands of the 
Enemy againſt their Wills: From thence be purſued 
his Route, in order to join Tigranes in Armenia; where 
That Prince was ſo fir from receiving him, that. he 
cauſed a Proclamation to be iſſued againſt him, and ſet 


3 hundred Talents upon his Head. Whereupon he 
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paſſed the Head of the Euphrates, and directed his 
Flight through the Country of Co/chis; 

In the mean time Pompey advanced into Armenia, 
upon the Invitation of young Trgranes, who had de- 
ſerted his Father, and was come as far as the Araxes 


to give Pompey the Meeting, This River riſeth near 


the Head of the Eupbrates, but bending its Courſe to- 
wards the Eaſt of it, at laſt falls into the Caſpian Sea. 
Theſe two Princes being joined, marched together 
through the Country, taking all the Cities by the way, 
and obliging them to Homage and Fealty : But Tigrana 
the Father having been haraſſed lately in a tedious War 
by Lucullus, and withal underſtanding that Pompey was 
generous in his Nature, and of a gentle Diſpoſition, re- 
ceived Roman Garriſons into his chief Cities and Places 
of Strength, and taking along with him divers of his 


Friends and Relations, went in Perſon to ſurrender him 


ſelf into the Hands of Pomp:y. He came as far as the 


Trenches on Horſeback, but there he was met by two 
of Pompey's Lictors, who commanded him to alight 


and walk on Foot, for that no Man ever was ſeen on 
Horſeback within a Roman Camp : Tigranes ſubmitted 
to This immediately, and not only ſo, but plucking off 
his Sword, delivered up That too; and laſt of all, aa 
foon as he appeared before Pompey, he pulled off his 


Turbant or Royal Diadem, and attempted to have laid 


it at his Feet; nay, what is worſe than all the reſt, 
even He himſelf had fallen proſtrate as an humble Sup- 


plicant at his Knees, to the Reproach of Majeſty, had 


not Pompey himſelf prevented it, by taking and placing 


him next upon his right Hand, and the Son upon his 
left : There Pompey took occaſion to tell him, That as 
to his Loſſes, they were chargeable upon Lucullus, for 
that by Him he had been diſpoſſeſſed of Syria, Phenicia, 
Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene ; but All that be bad pre- 


ed till that time be ſhould peaceably enjoy, paying 
L of fix thouſand Talents as a Fine or Pa 7 
the Injuries done by bim to > Romans, and that bis Son 
ol | 2 


ſhould 
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ſhould enjoy the Kingdom of Sophene. Tigranes himſelf 
was well pleaſed with theſe Conditions of Peace, and 
therefore when the Romans in a general Shout ſaluted 
him King, he ſeemed to be overjoyed, and promiſed to 
every common Soldier half a Mina of Silver, every 
Centurion or Captain ten Minas, and to every Colonel - 
or Commander of a thouſand, a Talent: But the Son 
was highly diſpleaſed, inſomuch that when he was in- 
vited to Supper, he replied, Tbat be did not fand in 
need of Pompey. for that fort of Honour, and that bs 
would find out ſame other Roman, who knew how to 
value him as he ought. Pompey was nettled at this An- 
ſwer, whereupon he ordered him to be clapped up cloſe 
Priſoner, and reſerved him for the Triumph, 12. 
Not long after This, Phraates King of Parthia ſent 
to Pompey, and demanded by his Ambaſſadors to have 
the young Tigranues, who was his Son-in-law, releaſed 
to Him, and that the River Eupbrates ſhould be the 
Term and Bound of his Conqueſts. To theſe Pompey 


Father, than his Father-in-law; and as for bis Con 
gueſts, he awould give them ſuch Bounds as were agreeable 
ro Reaſon and Fuſtice. | | 

So Pompey leaving Armenia in the Cuſtody of Afra- 
nius, went Himſelf in Chace of Mithridates; whereby 


Natjpns inhabiting about Mount Caucaſus: Of theſe 
Nations the Albanians and Tberians were Two of the 


Mountains, and to the Realm of Pontus; the Alba- 
nians lie more Eaftwardly, towards the Caſpian. Sea, 


mitted Pompey upon his Intreaty to paſs through the 
Country; but when they found that the Winter had 
ſtolen upon the Roman Army whilſt they were quartered 
in their Country, and withal that they were buſily ex- 
erciſed in celebrating the Feſtivals of Saturn, they muſ- 
tered up an Army of no leſs than forty thouſand figh 
f * | In 


replied, That for Tigranes, be belonged gore ta his on 


He was forced of Neceſſity to march through ſeveral ni 
chiefeſt: The Herians ftretch out as far as the Moſchiam \ 


Theſe barbarous People, the Albanians, at firſt per- 8 
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4 ng Men, with a Reſolution to ſet upon them. For 
| is Purpoſe they paſſed the River Cyrnus, which rifing - 
| among the Mountains of Iberia, and receiving the Ri- 
0 ver Araxes in its Courſe from Armenia, diſchargeth it- 
y ſelf by twelve diſtint Mouths or Channels into the 
1 | Caſpian Sea; although Others are of Opinion, that the 
n Araxes does not fall into it, but that they flow very 
1- | near one another, and ſo diſcharge themſelves as Neigh- 
is bours into the ſame Sea, It was in the power of Pom- 
be |. pey to have obſtructed their Paſſage over the River, 
to | but he permitted it without Oppoſition, and as ſoon as 
N- | they were got over he attacked and routed them, and 
oſe | ſlew a great Number of them on the Spot. Upon This 
fitheir King ſent Ambaſſadors with his Submiſſion, where- 
ent | fore Pompey upon his Supplication pardoned the Offence, 
ave |and having entered into a League with him, he marched 
aſed directly againſt the Berians, a Nation no leſs in Num- 
the ber than the Other, but much more warlike, and withal 
mpey under a ſolemn Reſolution both of aſſiſting Mithridares, 
land oppoſing Pompey to the utmoſt, Theſe Theriars' 
Con- were in no wiſe ſubject to the Medes or Perſians, and 
eabls they happened likewiſe to eſcape the Dominion of the 
¶Macedoniaus, becauſe Alexander was obliged to quicken 
Ha- his March through Hyrcania; but Theſe alſo Pompey 
erebyY ſubdued in a decifive Battle, wherein they were ſlain 
everal hine thouſand upon the Spot, and more than ten thou- 
theſe [and taken Priſoners. From thence he went into the 
of the Pountry of Colcbis, where Servilius met him at the 
oſcbiam Mouth of the River Phaſis, having his Fleet (with 
Alba= hich, he guarded the Pontick Sea) riding at Anchor 
n Sea., here. Now this Purſuit of Mitbridates ſeemed to © 
| per- arry great Difficulties in it, for that he had concealed 
gh the \imſelf among the Nations that inhabit about the Boſ- 
ter haÞ\borys and the Lake of Mæctis; and befides, News was 
zartere@ ought to Pompey that the Albanians had revolted : 
ſily ex- his made him divert his Courſe, and bend his Forces 
ey muſ- gainſt Them with Reſolutions full of Wrath and Re- 
d fight=tnge, inſomuch that he paſſed back again over the 
who Y 3 | Cyrus: 


— 
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Cyrnus with great Difficulty and Danger, for that the 
barbarous People had fortified-it a great way down the 
Banks with Rampiers and Paliſadoes: After This, 
having a tedious long March to make through a dry 
and rough Country, he ordered ten thouſand Cas ks to 
be filled with Water, and ſo advanced towards the 
Enemy; whom he found drawn up in order of Battle 
near the River Abus, to the Number of ſixty thouſand. 
Horſe, and twelve thouſand Foot, ill-armed generally, 
and many of them covered only with the Skins of wild 


Beaſts : Their General was Coffs the King's Brother, 


who as ſoon as the Battle was begun, ſingled out Pom- 
2 and ruſhing in upon him, darted hi Javelin into 
t 


and in return ſtruck him through the Body with his 
Lance, and ſlew him. It is reported, That in this, 
Fight were. ſeveral Amazons who ſerved as Auxiliaries 


taking the Spoil and Plunder of the Field, they met 
with ſeveral Targets'and Buskins of the Amazons, but 
there was not the Body of a Woman to be ſeen among, 
all the Dead: They inhabit thoſe Parts of Mount Cau-- 
caſus that look: towards the Hyrcanian Sea, (not bor- 


the Gelæ and the Leges lie betwixt:) And with theſe. 
after that they retire to their own Habitations, and live 
alone alf the reſt of the Year, After this Engagement 


into Hyrcania, and ſo to have proceeded as far as to the 
Caſpian. Sea, but was forced to retreat after three Days 


infinitely numerous in thoſe Countries; and fo. he. fell 
into Armenia the Leſs: Whilſt he remained there, he 


dave Audience to Ambaſſadors from the Kings of the 


Medes 


Joints of his Breaſt-plate; which Pompey received, 


to theſe Barbarians, and that they came down from 
thoſe Mountains that run along by the River Thermo- 
don; for that after the Battle, when the Romans were 


dering upon the Albanians, for that the Territories of 
People do they yearly, two Months only, accompany. 
and cohabit, Bed and Board, near the River Tbermodon; 


Pompey was determined to have marched with his Forces 


March, by reaſon of the venomous Serpents, that were 
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Medes and. Elimæans, and diſmiſſed them with n 
of Friendſhip, and Reſpect to their Maſters; but for 
the King of Partbia, Who made Incurſions upon Gor- 
dyene, and deſpoiled the Subjects of Tigranes, be ſent 
an Army againſt him under the Command of Afranius, 
who put him to the Rout, and followed him in Chace 
as far as Arbelitis. 
Among all the Concubines of King Mitbridates, that 

were brought before Pompey, he had: not the carnal. 


. Knowledge of any one, but ſent them all away to their 


Parents and Relations, for that moſt of them were 
either the Daughters or Wives of his Generals, or 
principal Officers in his Court : excepting; only Strato- 
nice, who of all the reſt had the greateſt Power and In- 
fluence over him, and to whom he had committed the 
Cuſtady of that Fortreſs where he had lodged the beſt 
part of his Treaſure. . She, they ſay, was the Daugh- 
ter of a certain Muſician, a Man in Years, and of in- 
different Circumſtances, As ſhe happen'd one Night 
to ſing at a Banquet in Mithridates s Preſence, he was 


ſo ſmitten. on a ſudden. with her, that he immediately, . 


took her to his Bed, to the great Mortification of the 
Father, who had lot his Daughter, without ſo much 
a8 à kind Word or Look from his Prince, in Return, 
But when he roſe in the Morning, and ſaw the Tables 
within richly covered with Plate of Gold and Silver, a; 
great Retinue of Servants, Eunuchs and Pages. attend- 
ing him with rich Garments, and withal a, arſe ſtand- 
ing before the Door richly capariſoned, in all things, ag. 
it was uſual with the King's Favourites, he looked upon 

it All as a piece of Pageantry, and thinking himſelf” 
mocked and abuſed in it, attempted, to have ſhpt out 
of Doors and run away; but the Servants laying. hold: 
upon him, informed him really that the King had be- 


ſtoyed on him the Houſe. and Furniture of a rich No- 


bleman lately deceaſed, and that Theſe were but the. 
firſt Fruits or ſmall Earneſts of greater, Riches and Poſ- 


{eons that were to come, When with much Diff. 


culty 


: 
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culty they had perſuaded him to believe all This, he 
put on the purple Robes, and mounting his Horſe, he 
rode through the City, crying out, Al This is Mine; 
All This is Mine! And to Thoſe that laugh'd at him, 
he ſaid, There was no evonder in This, but rather 
that he did not throw Stones at all be met, be was ſo 
tranſported <vith Foy, Such was the Parentage and 
Blood of Stratonice. Now ſhe deliver'd up this Caſtle 

Into the Hands of Pompey, and offer'd him many Pre- 
* ſents of great Value, whereof he received only ſuch as 
he thought might ſerve to adorn the Temples of the 
Gods, and add to the Splendor of his Triumph ; the 
reſt he left to Stratonice's Diſpoſal, bidding her to pleaſe 
herſelf in the Enjoyment of them. And in this man- 
ner did he deal with the Preſents ſent from the King 
of Theria, who preſented him with a Bedſtead, Table, 
and a Chair of State, all of beaten Gold, defiring him 
to accept of them ; but he delivered them all into the 


Commonwealth, | | 5 | 

In another Caftle call'd Ceenon, or New- Fort, Pom- 
77 ſeized upon ſeveral ſecret Writings of Mitbridates, 
which he peruſed with no ſmall delight, in that they 
diſcovered in a great meaſure the King's Nature and 
Inclination z for there were Memoirs whereby it ap- 
peated, That beſides divers Others, he made away with 
his own Son Ariarathes by Poiſon, as alſo Alceus the 
Sardian, becauſe he had gotten the better of him in an 
Horſe-race: There were likewiſe ſeveral Judgments 
upon the Interpretations of Dreams, Some of his own 


there was a pleaſant Intercourſe of wanton Love-Letters 


pbanes tells us, that there was found likewiſe a ſharp 
Oration of Rutilius, wherein he attempted to exaſpe- 


Cuſtody of the publick Treaſurers, for the Uſe of the 


Viſions, and Some of his Miſtreſſes; and befides Theſe, 


between Him and his Concubine Monima. Now Tbeo- 


rate him even to the Slaughter of all the Romans in 
Aſia : Tho” moſt Men juſtly conjecture This to be a 
malicious Device of Theophanes, who hated Ratilins, a a 


we 
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Man in nothing hike himſelf ; or perhaps it might be te 
gratify Pompey, whoſe Father is deſcribed by Ruttlius | in 
his Hiſtory, to be the vileſt Man alive. 

From thence Pompey came to the City of Ae 
where his Ambition led him to ſuch odious Acts, as He 
himſelf. had heretofore condemned in Others: For 
whereas he had often and ſharply reproached Lucullus, 
in that, while the Enemy was yet in being, he had 


taken upon him to eſtabliſh Laws, and diſtribute Re- 


wards and Honours, as Conquerors uſe to do only when 
the War was brought to an End, yet now was He him 
ſelf (whilſt Mtbridates was Paramount in the Realm 
of Beſpborus at the Head of a puiſſant Army) as if ba, 
were ended, juſt doing the ſame thing, regulating the 
Provinces, and diftributing Rewards: Many great Com- 
manders and Princes having flock*'d to him, together 
with no leſs than twelve barbarous Kings; infomuch as 
to gratify theſe other Kings, when he wrote to the 
King of Parthia, he would not condeſcend (as others 
uſed to do) in the Superſcription of his Letter, to give 
him his Title of King of Kings, 

Moreover he had a great Deſire and Emulation to 
take in Syria, and to march through Arabia, to the 
Red-Sea, that he might extend his Conqueſt every way 
to the great Ocean, that encompaſſeth the whole Earth x 
For in ee he was the firſt Roman that advanced his 
Victories to the Ocean. In Spain he had enlarged the 
Roman Empire, extending its Bounds to the Atantick 
Sea: And in his late Purſuit of the Abaman, he 
wanted but little of reaching the Hyrcanian Sea: 
Wherefore: he raiſed his Camp, deſigning to bring the 


Red. Sea within the Circuit of his Expedition, eſpecially 


for that he ſaw how difficult it was to hunt after M- 
thridates with an Army, and that he proved more trou- 
bleſome to the Romans when he fled from them, than 


yrhen he ſtood, and encounter'd with them. There- 


fore upon' his Departure, he faid, Be ft Mithridates a 
Harper Enemy behind bim than himſelf „ meaning 8 
or 
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in wait for the Merchants that ſailed to the Boſpborus, 


viſions or Merchandizes thither. 

Then he ſet forward with the greateſt part of his 
Army, and in his March he caſually happened upon ſe- 
veral dead Bodies of the Romans uninterred, which were 
of thoſe Soldiers who had been unfortunately ſlain un- 
der the Conduct of Triarius in an Engagement with 
Mitbridates; Theſe he bury'd with great Splendor and 
Magnificence, the Neglect whereof, it is thought, 
cauſed the firſt Hatred in the Army againſt Lucullus, 
and alienated the Affections of the Soldiers from him. 
- Pompey having now by his Forces under the Command 
of 72 anius ſubdued the Arabians that inhabit about 
the Mountain Amanus, fell Himſelf into Syria, and 
finding it deſtitute of any natural and lawful Prince, re- 
duced it into the Form of a Province, as an Inheritance 
of the People of Rome. He conquer d Judæa, and al- 


King Ariſtobulus Captive : Some Cities he built anew, 
and Others he ſet at liberty, chaſtiſing thoſe Tyrants 
that had brought them into Bondage. The greateſt 


tice, deciding the Controverſies of Kings and States; 
and where he Himſelf Tould not be preſent in Perſon, 
he gave Commiſſion to his Friends, and ſent Them. 
Thus when there aroſe a Difference betwixt the Arme- 
nians and Parthians touching the Title of a Country to 
which they Both laid Claim, and the Judgment was re- 
fer'd to Him, he gave a Power by Commiſſion, to three 
Judges and Arbiters to hear and determine the Contro- 


neither was the Reputation of his Juſtice and Clemency 
inferior to That of his Power, whereby he cover'd a 
Multitude of Crimes committed. by his Friends and Fa- 
miliars about him: for although it was not in his Na- 
ture to check or chaſtiſe an 6 yet he would de- 


for which Wn" he appointed a Guard of Ships to lie 


having prohibited All upon pain of Death to carry Pro- 


tered the Form of Government therg, having taken 


time he ſpent there, was in the Adminiſtration of Juſ- 


yerſy : For the Name of his Power indeed was great; 
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mean himſelf ſo to Thoſe who addreſſed with Com- 
plaints againſt Them, that the Party grieved went al- 


ways away contented, forgetting the Injuries, and pati- 


ently bearing even with their Covetouſneſs and Oppreſſion. 


Among all his Friends and Domeſticks, Demetrius was 


the Perſon that had the greateſt Power and Influence 
upon him; he was a Bond-man infranchized, a Youth 
of good Underſtanding, but ſomewhat too inſolent in 


His good Fortune, of whom there goes this Story: Cato 


the Philoſopher, (being as yet a very young Man, but 


'of great Judgment, and a noble Mind) took a Journey 


of Pleaſure: to Antioch, having a great defire in Pom- 
pey's Abſence to ſee that City: He, as his Cuſtom was; 
walked on Foot, and his Friends accompanied him on 
Horſeback. As he came near it, he perceived a great 


Croud about the Gate, and one Side of the Way lined 


with young Men, and the other with Boys, all in 


white, This Sight diſpleaſed him much, for he took 


it to be done in Conſideration of Him, and declared it 
was a Ceremony he as little expected as defired, How- 


ever he defired his Companions to alight and walk with 
him: As they drew near, the Maſter of the Ceremo- 


nies came out with a Garland on his Head, and a Rod 


in his Hand, and enquired, }þbere they bad left Deme- 


trius? and when he would come p Whereupon Cato's 
Companions burſt out into a Laughter ; but Cato ſaid 


only, Alas poor City ! and paſſed by without any other 


Anſwer, Now it is clear that Pompey himſelf render'd 


Demetrius leſs odious to Others, by enduring his Sauci- 
neſs and Inſolence againſt Himſelf: For it is reported 
that Pompey, when he had invited his Friends to an En- 
tertainment, would be very ceremonious in attending 
till they came and were all placed; whereas Demetrius 
would rudely ſeat himſelf at the Table with his Cap 
inſolently pulPd down to his Ears, before any one elſe 


could fit down : Moreover, before his Return into Taly, 
he had purchaſed the pleaſanteſt Villas or Country-Seats 


about Rome, with the faireſt Walks and Places. for Ex- 


erciſe, 
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erciſe, and the moſt compleat Gardens, call'd' by his 
Name, the Gardens of Demetrius; notwithſtanding that 
Pompey his Maſter was contented with a mean and in- 
different Habitation till his third Triumph. © After- 
wards it is true, when he had ereted that famous and 
ately Theatre for the People of Rome, he built (as an 
Appendix to it) an Houſe for Himſelf, much more 
ſplendid than his Former, but fill as much beneath the 
ſtroke of Envy: inſomuch that He who came to be 
Maſter of that Houſe after Pompey, could not but ad- 
mire at it, and ſeemed very inquiſitive to know Where 
Pompey the Great us d to Sup ? Thus are theſe things 
rted. = 55 
The King of Arabia Petræa, who had hitherto de- 
ſpiſed the Power of the Romant, now. began to think 
it dreadful, and therefore diſpatched Letters to him, 
wherein he promiſed to be at his Devotion, and to do 
what he would command, However Pompey having a 
defire to confirm and keep him in the ſame Mind, 
marched forwards for Petra, an Expedition not altoge- 
ther irreprehenſible in the Opinion gf Many; for it 
Was generally ſaid, he undertook it purely to have a 
Colour to decline the Chaſe of Mitbridates, whereas 
they thought themſelves bound to turn their Arms 
againſt Him as their inveterate Enemy, who now had 


blown up the Coal again, and reinforced his ſhattered | . 


Troops with freſh Preparations (as it was reported) to 
lead his Army through Scyrbia and Pannonia into Traly. 
Pompey, on the other fide, judging it eaſier to break 
his Forces in Battle, than ſeize his Perſon in Flight, 
reſolved not to tire himſelf out in a vain Purſuit, but 
rather to ſpend his Time in diverting the War upon 
another Enemy, as' a proper Digreſſion in the mean 
while. But Fortune reſolved the Doubt; for whilſt he 
was yet not far from Petra, and had pitch'd his Tents, 
and encamped for that Day, as he was riding and ma- 
naging his Horſe withoyt the Camp, there came an Ex- 
preſs by a Courier out of Pentus with good News, as 
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was eaſily difcernible afar off by the Heads of their 
1 which were crowned with Branches of Laurel: 
e Soldiers, as ſoon as they ſaw them, flock'd imme- 
diately to Pompey,” who notwithſtanding was minded to 
make an end. of his Exerciſe; but when they began to 
be clamorous and! importunate, he alighted from his 
Horſe, ang taking the Letters, went before them into 
the Camp; Now there being no Tribunal prepared, the 
Soldiers were too impatient to raife one, ſuch as th 
uſed to erect by cutting up thick Turfs of Earth, and 
"Piling them one upon another; but, through Eagernefs 
and Impatience, heaped up a Pile 'of Pack- ſaddles, and 
Pompey ſtanding upon That, told them that Mithridates 


. 


1 


7 


. was dead, that be bad laid violent Hands upon bimſelf, 


m_ the Revolt of his Son Pharnaces, and that Pharnaces 
Bad taken every thing into his Hands and Poſſeſſion, vhich 
' be did (as his Letters mentioned) in right of Himſelf and 
the Romans. Upon this News the whole Army ex- 
-prefling their Joy (as was fit) fell to their Devotion in 
' faerificing to the Gods, and feaſting, as if in the Per- 
ſon of Mithridates alone there had died many thouſands | 
of their Enemies, - TM 2 

Pompey having thus brought this War to an End, 
with much more Eaſe than was expected, departed 
Forthwith-out of Arabia, and paſſing curſorily through 
the intermediate Provinces, he came at length to the 
City Amiſus; there he received many magnificent Pre- 
ſents from Pharnaces, and- ſeveral Corps of the late 


Princes of the Royal Family, together with That of 


Mitbridates Himſelf, which was not eaſy to be known 
by the Face, (for the Chirurgeon that embalm'd him 
had not dried up his Brain ;) but Thoſe who were very 


curious to ſee him, knew him by the Scars there: Pom- 
pey himſelf would not endure to ſee him; but to ex- 


Pate the Wrath of the Gods, he fent it away to the 
City of Sinope, He admired the Riches of his Robes, 
no lefs than the Greatneſs and Splendor of his Armour. 
The Scabbard of his Sword (that coft four hundred Ta- 

Vor. V. i 2 leuts) 
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lents) was ſtolen by Publius, and ſold to Ariaratbes; 
his Cidaris alſo, or Crown, a piece of admirable Work- 
manſhip, Caius the Foſter- Brother of Mithridates gave 
prixately to Fauſtus the Son. of Sylla : All which Pen- 
pey was ignorant of; but afterwards, when Pharnaces 
came to underſtand it, he ſeverely puniſh'd Thoſe who 
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* Pompey now having ordered all things, and eſtabliſhed 
the Province, he _ his Journey homewards in greater 
Pomp and State than ever; for when he came to M- 
tylene, he gave the City their Freedom upon the Inter- 
ceſſion of Theophanes, and was preſent at certain Anni- 
verſary Games or Exerciſes, where the Poets in a vir- 


tuous Contention rehearſe their Works, having at that 


time no other Theme or Subject than the Actions of 
Pompey 3 but he was exceedingly pleaſed with the 
Theatre itfelf, and drew a Model or Pl:tform of it, 
intending to. erect one in Rome after the ſame Form, 
but larger, and with more Magnificence, When 
came to Rhodes, he heard the Diſputes of the Sophi- 
ters or Logicians, and gave to every one of them a 
Talent: And Pofidonius has written the Diſputatian 
which he held before him againſt Hermagoras the Rhe- 
toriciag, wherein he was Opponent upon the Queſtion 
touching Invention in general, At Athens alſo he did 
the like, and ſhewed his Munificence among the Philo- 
ſophers there, as he did likewiſe in beſtowing fifty Ta- 
lents towards the repairing and beautifying the City: 
So that now by all theſe Acts he well hoped. to return 
into ſraly in the greateſt Splendor and Glory of any 
mortal Man, having likewiſe a paſſionate Defire to be 
ſeen of his Family, where he thought he was equally 
deſired: But That God, whoſe Province and Charge it 
is always to mix ſome Ingredient of Evil even with. the 
greateſt and moſt glorious Goods of Fortune, had pri- 
vily provided a bitter Potion at home for him, whereby 
to make his Return more ſorrowful ; for Mutia during 
his Abſence had diſhonoured his Bed: Whilſt he was 
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abroad at 4 diſtance, he gave Hittle heed to the Report; 
but when he drew nearer to Ttaly, where the Report 
Warmer, and that his Thoughts were at leifure ta 


muſe upon the Crime and Reproach, then he ſent her 


a Bill of Divorce; but neither then in Writing, not 
afterwards in Diſcourſe, did he ever give a Reaſon why 
1 3 her, but the Cauſe is mention'd in Ciceros 
Miles. F Toy 
Now there were various Rumours ſcattered abroad 
touching Pompey, and were carried to Rome before 2 7 
ſo that there was a great Tumult and Stir, as if he 
defigned forthwith to march with his Army direQly. 
into the City, and eſtabliſh himſelf in a Monarchy : 
ereyupon Craſſus withdrew himſelf, together with his 
uldren and Fortunes, out of the City, either that he 
was really afraid, or that he counterfeited rather (as 
was moſt probable) to give Credit to the Calumny, and 
exaſperate the Malice of the People. Pompey there- 
fore, as ſoon as he entered into Italy, called a general 
fuſter of the Army, and having made an Gration 

ſuitable to the Genius of the Time and his Soldiers, 
and rewarded them liberally, he commanded them to 
depart, every Man to his Country and Place of Habi- 
tation, only with this Memento, That they would got 
fail to meet again at his Triumph, This disbanding of 
the Army, the News whereof was ſoon ſpread all over 
Italy, occaſion'd a very remarkable Occurrence : For 
when the Cities ſaw Pompey the Great unarm'd, and 
with a ſma]l Train of familiar Friends only, (as if he 
was returning from a Journey of Pleaſure, not 22 
His Conqueſts) they came pouring in upon him out of 
"re Affection and Reverence, attending and conduct - 
ing him to Nome with far greater Forces than Thoſe he 
had disbanded ; inſomuch, that if he had deſigned any 
Stirs or Innovation in the State, he might have done it 
without the Aſſiſtance of his Army. Now, becauſe 
the Law permitted no Man to enter into the City be- 
fore the Triumph, therefore he ſent to the Senate, in- 
FI 2 2 treating 
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treating them to prorogue the Election of Conſuls, and 
grant him the favour that with his Preſence he might 
countenance Piſo, at that time one of the Candidates; 
but This was ſharply oppoſed by Cato, whereby he failed 
of his Deſign: However Porpey could not but admire. 
that Liberty and Boldneſs of Speech in Cato, where». 
with He alone above all Others durſt openly engage in 
the maintenance of Law and Juſtice, He therefore had 
A rent defire to win him over, and purchaſe his Friend- 
ip at any rate; and to that end, Cato having two 
Neices (Daughters of his Siſter) Pompey propoſed One 
in Marriage for Himſelf, the Other for his Son: But 
Cato ſuſpected the Motion, as a colourable Deſign of 
e Ne and bribing his Juſtice by Alliance, and 
therefore would not hearken to it; which was hainouſly. 
reſented by his Wife and Siſter, that he ſhould reject an 
Affinity with Pompey the Great. About that time Pom-. 
72 having a Deſign of ſetting up Afranius for the Con- 
nid gaye a Sum of Money among the Tribes for 
their Voices, ſome whereof was received even in his 
own Gardens, inſomuch that when this Practice came 
to be publickly known, Pompey was very ill ſpoken of, 
for that He who had had the Honour of that Office as 
a Reward due to his ſuperior Merit, ſhould now make 
it. Venal, to the end it might be purchaſed with Money, 
by Thoſe, who had neither Virtue nor Courage to. de- 
ſerve it; whereupon Cato took Occafion to tell the La- 
dies, Now, ſaid he, Bad ve contracted an Alliance with 
Pompey, ve bad been allay'd to. this Diſponour too. 
Which when they heard, they could not but acknow- 
ledge and ſubſcribe to Him, as one of a more piercing 
Re in Matters of Prudence and Morality than 
Themſelves. 14 ty 71 

_ The Splendor and Magnificence of Pompey's Triumph 
was ſuch, That (though it held the ſpace of two Days, 
yet) they were extremely ſtraitned in Time, ſo that of 
what was prepared for that Pageantry, there 'was as 
much ſubducted, as would have ſet out and adorned 
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mother Triumph. In the firff place, there were Tables 
carried, wherein were written the Names and Titles of 
all the vanquiſhed Nations, ſuch as were the Kingdom 


of Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Media, 


Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Syria, Cilicia, and - Meſopota- 
mia, together with Phencia, and Palaſtine, Tudea, 
Arabia, and all the Power of the Pirates, ſubdued by 
Sea and Land: In theſe Countries there appeared to have 
been taken no lefs than a thoufand Caftles, nor much 
leſs than nine hundred Cities, together with eight hun- 
dred Ships of the Pirates, and that thirty nine Towm 
that lay deſolate and depopulated had been repeopled. 
Beſides, there was ſet forłh in theſe Tables, an account 
of all the Tributes throughout the Roman Empire, and 


chat before theſe Conqueſts the Revenue amounted but 


to five thouſand Myriads, whereas by His Acquiſitions 
it was advanced to eight thouſand five hundred; and 
withal that at preſent, he brought into the common 
Treafury of ready Money, Gold and Silver, Plate and 
Jewels, to the value of twenty thouſand Talents, over 
and above That which had been diſttibuted among the 
Soldiers, whereof He that had leaſt had an hundred 
and fifty Drachmas for his ſhar*, The Priſoners of War 
led in Triumph, beſides the Arch-Pirates, were the 
Jon of Trans King of Amenia, with his Wife and 
Daughter; as alſo Zofime, the Wife of King Tigranes 
Himſelf; and Arifobulus, King of Judæu. The Sifter 
of King Miebridates, and her five' Sons; and ſors 
Ladies of Scythia. There were likewiſe the Hoſtages 
of the Albanians and Iberiant; and of the King of Coma- 
pena ; befides a' vaſt number of Trophies, anſwerir 

arecthy and deciphering out each particular Battle, in 
which he was Cenqueror, either Himſelf in Perſon, or 
by his Lieutenants. But That which ſeemed to be His 
greateſt Glory, and to which nd other Roman had ever 
attained, was This, That he made his third Triumph 
over the third part of the World“: For before Him, 
many among the Romans had received the Honour of 
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three Triumphs, but . Pompey after he had in his Fir 
triumphed over Africa, in his Second over Europe, did 
now in his Third triumph over Afa; ſo that he ſeemed 
in theſe three Triumphs to have led the whole World 

in Chains, 

As for Pompey's Age, Thoſe who affect to woke the 
Parallel exact in all things betwixt Him and Alexander 
the Great, would not allow him to be quite thirty four, 

whereas in truth at that time he was forty fix; Oh that 
he had crowned his Days, and breathed out his. Laſt, 
even then when with Alexander's Age he had his Fer- 

tune too ! But all the remainder of his Life was extreme 
ly unfortunate, wherein his Proſperity became odious, 
and his Adverſity incurable; for that great Power and 

Authority which he had gain d in the City by his 
greater Merits, even That was made uſe of only in pa- 
tronizing the Iniquities of Others, ſo that by advancing 
Their Fortunes, he detracted from his own Glory, till 
at laſt he was daſhed in pieces by the force and greatneſs 
of his own Power: And as the ſtrongeſt Citadel or Fort 
in a Town, when it is attacked and taken by an Enemy, 
does then afford the ſame Strength to the Foe, as it had 

done to Friends before; ſo Ceſar being exalted in the. 


State by the Power of Pompey, overthrew and ruined. 


Him by the ſame Forcg and Arts by which He had 
trampled down Others: And thus it came to paſs. 
Lucullus, when he. returned. out of Aſia, where he 
had been deſpitefully treated by Pompey, met with an 
honourable Reception from the Senate, and much more 
when Pompey was preſent; for then they encouraged him 
to re- aſſume his Authority in the Adminiſtration of the 
Government, whereas he was now grown cold and un- 
active. in Buſineſs, having given himſelf over. to his 
ſofter Pleaſures, and the enjoyment of a ſplendid For- 
tune: However, at firſt he bore up againſt Pompey, 
and obtained thoſe Acts and Decrees of His, which the 
Other had repealed, to be re- eſtabliſnled; inſomuch, 
that by the Aſſiſtance of Cate, hg had a greater dere | 
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in the Senate than Pompey, Pompey perceiving that as 
things then ſtood he was not in a Condition to maintain 
his Ground againſt Lucullus, found himſelf under a Ne- 


6 
ceſſity of flying to the Tribunes of, the People for Re- | 
\ | Fuge, and court the Favour of the ſeditious and bold | 

| 
| 


ne young Men of the Town; among whom was Clodius, | 
er (the; vileſt and moſt impudent Wretch alive) who us'd | 
I, him, and expoſed him as his Tool to the Rabble; for { 
at he had him always at his Elbow, expoſing him beneath 
ſt, his Dignity, and carrying him up and down among the [ 
r- Throngs in the Forum, to countenance thoſe Laws and | 
e- Speeches which he made to cajole the People, and in- 
, 2 himſelf: And at laſt, as if he had not diſgraced, 
done him a great Honour, he demanded of Pompey 
is for his Reward, that he ſhould forſake Cicero, his great | 
a= Friend, and One who had highly deſerved of him as an 4 
Ng Advocate, in defending his - Cauſes: and Affairs in tige 
ill Commonwealth; which he obtained in the End; For | 
. when Cicero happened to be in ſome Danger, and im- | 
re phoned bis Aid, he would not ſo much as admit him into 
| His Preſence, but. ſhutting his Gates againſt Thoſe who | 
ad came to mediate for him, ſlipped himſelf out at a Back- | 
ne Door; whereupon Cicero fearing the extremity of Judg= | 
ad ment, departed privately from Rome. | 
id Some time before This, Cæ ſar returning from his Pro- 
vince, happened upon a political Device which brought 
1e | into great Favour at preſent, and much- increaſed 
in his Power for the future, but in the Event proved ex- 
re tremely deſtructive, both to Pompey and the Common- 
m 


wealth: For now he ſtood Candidate for his firſt Con- 
ſulſhip ; ; and, therefore well obſerving the Enmity be- 
i=" twixt Pompey and Craſſus, and finding that in applying 
is himſelf and joining with One, he ſhould make the Other 


= his Enemy, he endeavoured by all means to. reconcile 
2 them; a Deſign in appearance very ſpecious, and tend - 
(4 ing much to the publick Welfare, but in reality of a 


1 ſubtle and pernicious Conſequence; for he well knew, 


E that oppoſite Parties or F . in a Fee 
2 | Ike 
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kke Paſſengers i in 2 Boat, ſerve to trim and balance the 
unſteady motions of Power there; whereas if they com- 
bine and run all over to one ſide, they make a dead un- 
wieldy Weight, whereby it overſets, and all falls to 
wreck'3 and therefore Cato wiſely told Them, who 
charged all the Calamities of Rome upon the Piſagree< 
ment betwixt Pompey and Cæſar, That they were in 2 
great Error, in charging thoſe Calamities upon their 
late Variances, for it was not their Piſtord and Enmity, 
but their Unanimity and Friendſhip, that had given the 
firſt and greateſt Wound to the Commonwealth. | 
To This indeed did Cæſar owe his Conſulſhip, which 
b obtained, he began ftraightways to grow popular, 
and make an Intereſt wich the poor and meaner ſort, by 
preferring and eftabliſhing Laws for the planting of Co⸗ 
jonies and for dividing of Lands; whereby he debaſed 
the Grandeur of hie Magiſtracy, appearing rather a 
Tribune of the People chan Conſul; Now When Bibu- 
tas his Collegue oppoſed him, and Cata was prepared to 
fecond Bibulus, and aſſiſt him vigoroufly, Cæſur wh be 
even with them brought Pompey into the open Court, 
and there directing his Speech to Him before 2 
bunal, demanded his Opinion touching thoſe Laws; 
gave his Approbation; Why” thaw aid Ceſar) in e 
Man ſhould" offer violtuee to rbeſe Latvs, wilt' not thoic 
ready in alſiſtanos to ib People? Yer, (replied Pompey) 
I ſhall always” be” ready, an againſt-Thoſe that threaten 
ah the Sword; I appear with Sword an Buckler too; 
Nothing ever was either ſaid or done by Pompey tp that 
very day; that ſeem d more inſbient or odious to all Men 
than that one Saying; inſomuch that his el — 
deavoured: to palliate the Offener and make an Apo 
for it, as a Word flipt out of joint through e 
but by his Actions and Practices afterwards,” rbpeafe 
2 that he was totally devoted to Jr's, for of a 
—— beyond all Mens erpecta on, married 
— achte of Cæſur; who had been afffanced 
j andowas-tof be married: within a few Days to Cæpio: 
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And to appeaſe Cæpio's Wrath, he gave him his own ; 
Daughter in Marriage, who had been eſpouſed before to 
Fauſtus the Son of Sylla: But Cefar himſelf married 
Calpurnia the Daughter of Piſo. 1 
Upon this, Pompey made a Garriſon. of the City, and 
filling it with Soldiers, carried all things by Force as he 
pleaſed; for as Bibulus the Conſul was going into the 


Court, accompanied with Lucullus and Cato they fell 


on him of a ſudden, and brake his Rods, the Enfigns- 
af Government; and ſome body threw a Cloſe-ſtook of 
Ordure upon the Head of Bibulus Himſelf; whilſt two 
of the Tribunes of the People, who accompanied him, 
were deſperately wounded in the Fray. By theſe means 
having cleared the Court. of all their Adverſaries, the 
Bill for the Diviſion of Lands was eſtabliſhed, and paſ- 
ſed into an Act: And the Populacy being thus decoyed 


and taken with the Bait, became totally at their Devo- 


tion, and without any Debate or Heſitation paſſed una- 
imouſly whatever they propounded, Thus they con- 
med all thoſe Acts and Decrees of Pompey, which 
were queſtioned and conteſted by Lucullus; to Ceſar they 
granted the Provinces of Gallia Ciſalpina and Tranſal= 
ina, together with Mlyricum,, for five Years, and like- 
wiſe an Army of four entire Legions; and for the Year 
enſuing, Piſo the Father-in-law of Ceſar, and Gabinius, 
one of the chiefeſt Paraſites about Pompey, were elected 
Conſuls, W x 
During all theſe Tranſactions, Bibulus kept cloſe with- - 
in Doors, nor did he appear publickly in Perſon for the 
eight Months of his Conſulſhip, but contented him- 

f with ſending out Proclamations, full of bitter In- 
veCtives and Accuſations againſt them Both; Cato turned 
Enthuſiaſt, and, as if he had been poſſeſſed with a Spirit 
of Divination, did nothing elſe in the Senate but foretel 
what Judgments ſhould befall the Commonwealth and 
Perf: But Lucullus pleaded Dotage, and retired upon 
a Writ of Eaſe, as one already grown feeble- and ſuper- 
annuated in the Affairs of State, which gave Gn + 
| | 4 
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that Satyrical Saying of Ponipey, thut the Fatigues of Luxie 
ry were much more unſeaſonable for an old Man than thoſe 
of Governnent : Notwithſtanding which fine Sentence 
He Himſelf not long after grew effeminate, and wan 
ton'd in the Embraces of a young Wife, whom he never 
quitted, but daily careſſed her, and ſpent his time with 
her at his Country-Seats, and Gardens of Pleufure, 
whereby he neglected all the weighty Affairs of Qourts 
and Councils: Inſomuch that Cladius, who was then 
gage in many bold Attempts againft him: For when he 
ad baniſhed Cicero, and ſent away Caro into Cypris un- 
der à colourable pretence of War; When Cſar wat 
gone upon his Expedition to Gaul, and that be fou 
the Populacy was devoted to him, as 2a Man forming all 
things, and governing according to their Pleaſure, he at- 


tempted forthwith to unravel and repeal divers of Pom 


s Decrees ; thereupon he drew Tigranes the Captive 

- of Pricn, and had him — thre him as his 
Companion: He commeneed likewiſe Actions and Acs 
cuſations againſt ſeveral of Pompey's' Priends, defigning 
by theſe Meaſures to make an Eftimate of Pompey's 
Power and Intereſt. At laſt, when Pompey came one 
day into the Court to aſſiſt in a certain Cauſe, Clbdius, 
accompanied with a Crowd of diſſolute and deſperate 
Nuffians, and ſtanding up in an eminent Plate above the 
Teſt, uttered himſelf in theſe or the like Queftions ; 
Whois the licentibus General ® What Man is that, That 
ſeeks for a Man? And who is it that ſcratcheth bis Head 
femtely. with one Finger # The Rabble, upon the Signal 
of ſhaking his Gown, with a great Shout to every 
veſtiong- as is ufual among Songſters in ths Chorus or 

rden of a Song, anſwered, Pompey ; This indeed was 
no: ſmall Affliction to Pompey, a Man unaccuſtomed to 
hear any thing ill of Himſelf, and unexperienced alto- 
gether in ſuch kind of Rencounters ; but he was moſt 
extremely grieved, when he came to underſtand that tlie 
denate rejoiced at this dirty Uſage, and imputed 1 
* f 1 ju | 
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Tribune of the People, began to deſpiſe him, and em- 
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2 aſt Revenge or Puniſhment upon him for his Treachery 
: 19 — But when from Words they came to Blows 
s | in the Court, and ſeveral were wounded on both ſides, 
+ || it happened that one of Clodius's Bondſlaves was appre- 
* hended, creeping through the Crowd towards Pompey 
h with a Sword in his Hand; Pompey laying hold of this 
„ Pretence, (though perhaps otherwiſe apprehenſive of 
0 Ciodius s Inſolence and Reproaches) never would go to 
n any publick Aſſemblies, during all the time he was Tri- 
= - | - bune, but kept cloſe at home, and paſſed away his time 
ke in Conſult. with his Friends, by what means he might 
as | beſt allay the Diſpleaſure of the Senate and Nobles 
at againſt him. Among other Expedients, Culles adviſed 


the Divorce of Fulia, «whereby he ſhould meet with an 
eaſy 8 2 Cæſar's Friendſhip to That of the 
Senate; This he would not hearken to by any means: 
Others adviſed him to call home Cicero from Baniſhment, 
a Man who was always the great Adverſary of Clodizs, 
and as great a Favourite of the Senate; to This he was 
eaſily perſuaded, and therefore he breught Cicero s Bro- 
ther into the Court, attended with a ftrong Party-to 
petition for his Return ; where, after a warm Diſpute, 
wherein Several were wounded and Some lain, he got 
the Victory of Cladias, No ſooner was Cicero returned 
home upon this Decree, but he immediately reconciled 
the Senate to:Parpey 5 and withal, by his Rhetorick in 
defence of the Law for Importation of Corn, did again, 
in effect, make Pompey Sovereign Lord of all the Roman 
Empire by Sea and Land: For by that Law he had got 
nal within the Verge of his Juridiction all Ports, Staples and 
ery Store-houſes ; and in ſhort, all the Myfteries and Con- 
gor ceris both of the Merchant and Huabandman: Which 
was gave occaſion to that malicious Charge of Clodius, That 
ito | #he Law was not made becauſe of the dearth or ſcarcity of 
Ito Corn, but the dearth or ſcarcity of Corn was made, that 
noſt they might make a Law, whereby that Power of bit, 
"the | which was, now grown feeble and conſumptive, might 
as a | bc revived again, and Pompey reinſtated in a * 
18 
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Others looked upon it as a politick Device of Spinther | - 
the Conſul; whoſe Deſign it was to oblige Pompey with | 

a greater Authority, that He himſelf might be ſent in 
aſſiſtance to King Proſomy : However, This is undoubt- 
edly true, that Canidius the Tribune preferred a Law tv 
- diſpatch Pompey in the nature of an Ambaſſador, with- 
out an Army, attended only with two Lictors as a Me- 
diator betwixt the King and his Subjects of Alexandriz. 
- This Law did not ſeem unacceptable to Pompey, but 
the Senate rejected it, upon a Pretence that they were 
 . unwilling to hazard the Perſon of ſo brave a Man; 
However, there were found ſeveral Papers ſcattered 
about the Market-place and Senate-houſe, intimatin 
how grateful it would be to Prolomy to have Pom 
appointed for his General inſtead of Spintber. Tima- | 
genes adds, that Ptolomy left Egypt, and came to Rome, 
not out of neceſſity, but purely upon the perſuaſion of | 
Theophanes, who defigned' it as an Advantage to Pom- 
pey, by laying a Foundation for him of Wealth and 
a new Command: But the Probability of this Story 
woas not. ſo confirmed by the Contrivances of The 
phanes, as it was ſhaken by the known natural Diſpoſi- 
tion of Pompey, who had a Soul above ſtooping to ſuch 
_ difingenuous Artifices, even in favour of his Am- 
-DItion, $7 | £ s * 
Thus Pompey having within his Adminiſtration and 
Management all the Corn-Trade, ſent abroad his Factors 
and Agents into all Quarters, and he Himſelf ſailing into 
"Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, made up vaſt Stores of 
Corn. And now being juſt ready to embark on his 
Voyage homeward bound, there aroſe a mighty Storm 
of Wing; inſomuch that his Pilots were doubtful whe- 
ther they ſhould fail or not; wherefore Pompey himſelf | 
Went firſt abroad, and commanded the Mariners to 
weigh Anchor; declaring with a loud Voice, It is ne- 
egſſary for Me to Go, but it is not neceſſary that I ſhould 
Live. This Readineſs and Reſolution was ſeconded by 
Fortune, ſo that he made @ proſperous Voyage, es 
: 0 5 2 | 7 
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then in truth was he working craftily by ſecret Prac- 
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by he ſtored all the Markets in Reme with Corn, and 
covered the Sea with Ships; inſomuch as this great 
and abundance of Proviſions yielded a ſufficient 
Supply, not only to the City of Rome, but even to the 
neighbouring People, diſperſing itfelf, like a — 
LN through many Rivulets, into 'all'Quarters © 
Hay. 5 3 * 
All this time Cæſar grew great, and was highly ex- 
tolled for his Wars and Conqueſts in Gaul, and when 
in appearance he feemet fartheſt diſtant from Rome, in- 
tangled. in the Affairs of Belgia, Suevin, and Britain, 


tices in the midſt of the People, and countermining 
'Pampey in his chiefeſt Pefigns: For uſing his Army as 
His Body, it was not his Deſign to weaken or impair it 
in a formal War againſt the barbarous Enemy, but by 
light Skirmiſhes only, no otherwiſe than in Sports of 
Hunting or Hawking, to exerciſe and harden it, where- 
by he made it invincible and dreadful to the World : 
Then for his Gold and Silver, (which was infinite) to- 
gether with thoſe incredible Spoils, and other Trea- 
ſures which he had taken from the Enemy in his Con + 
yueſts, all Thoſe he ſent to Rome in Preſents and Bribes, 
tempting and corrupting the /Ediles, Prætors, and Con- 
Tuls, together with their Wives, whereby he purchaſed 
to himſelf a multitude of Friends; infomuch that when 
he returned over the Alps, and took up his Winter- 

varters in the City of Luca, there flocked to him an 
infinite number of the common People Men and Wo- 
men, ftriving who ſhould get firſt to him; and like- 
wiſe two hundred Senators at leaſt, among whom were 
Pompey and Craſſus; ſo that there were to be ſeen at 
once before Czſar's Gates no lefs 1 fixſcore Rods or 
Maces of Proconſuls and Prætors. As for the reſt of 


his Addreffors, he ſent them all away full fraught with 
Hopes and. Money ; but for Craſſus and Pompey, he en- 
tered into private Coyenants and Articles of Agreement 
* them, That they ſhould Rand Candidates for the 

ei. V. ' 
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that Ceſar ſhould have his Charge non in being con- 
firmed to him for five Years more: But afterwards 
when theſe Deſigns came to be diſcovered and noiſe 


abroad, the Matter was hainouſſy reſented. 1 many 


Perſons of the greateſt Quality in ame; and therefore 
Marcellinus once in an open Aſſembly of the People de- 
manded of them Both, Whether they deſigned to Sue 
For the Conſulſbip or no? And 2 urged by the People 
for their Anſwer, Pompey ſpake firſt, and told them, 
Perhaps be would Sue for it, perhaps he would not: But 
Craſſus was ſomewhat more Politick, and ſaid, Thar 
for his part he <vould be ready to do what ſhould be judged 
mat agreeable with the Intereſt Fa the Commonwealth : 

However, Marcellinus ſtill inveighing againſt Pompey, 
and ſeeming to reflect upon him more bitterly, Pompey 
replied as ſharply, That: this Marcellinus was a moſt un- 
godly Wretch, without either Gratitude or Henour, for 
that P His means f a Mute he was made an Orator, 
and o 


a poor Starveling, one glutted even to a Vomit. 


Now, notwithſtanding divers fell off from their Pre- 


tences, and forbore canvaſſing for the Conſulſhip, yet 
Cato perſuaded and encouraged Lucius Domitius not to 
defiſt, For that, ſaid he, the Conteſt nozo is, not for Go. 
wernment, but for Liberty againſt Tyrants and Uſurpers. 
Wherefore thoſe of Pompey's Party, fearing that in- 
flexible Conſtancy in Cato, (whereby he ruled and go- 
verned the whole Senate) leſt by That likewiſe he ſhould 
pervert and draw after bim all the well- affected Part of 
the Commonalty, reſolved to withſtand Domitius at 
firſt, and prevent his Entrance into the Forum ; to this 
end therefore they ſent in a Band of armed Men, who, 
at the firſt Onſet, flew the Torch- bearer of Domitius, 
at he was leading the way before him, and immediately 
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put all the reſt to Flight ; laſt of all, Caro Himſelf re- 
tired, having received a Wound upon His right Arm in 
defence of Domitius, Having by theſe Means and 
Practices in a 8 ſeized upon the Conſulate, they 
uſed as little Moderation in the Exerciſe of their Power, 
3 they had ſhewn in the obtaining it. For in the firſt 
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\ Theſe noble Entertainments. brought him in great 
Eſteem with the People, whereby he was highly admired 
and beloved ; but on the other fide he created no leſs 
Envy, to himſelf, in that he committed the Government 
of his Provinces and Legions into the Hands of his Lieu- 
tenants, who were ſuch of his Friends as were moſt in 
his Favour, whilt' He himfelf was wantonly rambling 

| „ up 
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up and down, and entertaining his Wife with. all the 
Delicacies of Italy ; whether he doted upon her as a 
real. Lover, or whether, he could not find in his Heart to 
leave Her, who was ſuch a Lover of Him, is ſomewhat 
doubtful. It is certain, 'that there was nothing more 
famous and common in Diſcourſe, than the Paſſion of 
this young Lady for. her. Husband: Not tliat Pompey 
was then in the Flower of his Age, wherein, Men uſually 
appear amiable in the, Eyes of the Ladies, but Julias 
exceſſive Eondneſs of him was owing to the Aſſurance 
ſhe had-of his Chaſtity, and to the Charms of His Con- 
* which, notwithſtanding his natural Gravity, 
was agreeable and infinuating, and had fomething in it 


very taking with the Women, for which we have Flora 


the Courtezan's Teſtimony. Now it. Happened in a pub- 
lick Aſſembly, as they were at an Election of the 
LE diles, that the People came to Blows, and divers about. 
Pompey. were ſlain, fo that He, finding himſelf all bloody, 
ordered a Change of Apparel; but the Servants who 
brought home his Cloaths, making a great Buſtle and 
Hurry about the Houſe, it. cHanced that, the young Lady 
who was then with Child) faw his Gown all ſtained with 
Blood; whereupon ſhe dropt immediately into a Swoon, 
and was hardly brought to Life again; however, what 
with her Fright and Paſſion:together, ſhe fell in Labour 
and Miſcarried : Wherefore even Thoſe who chiefly cen- 
ſured Pompey for his Friendſhip to Czfar,.could not re- 
prove him for his Affection to his Lady, who had ſuch a 
Paſtion.for him. Afterwards ſfie was with Child again, 
and brought to Bed of a Daughter, but died in Childbed; 
neither did the Infant out- live her Mother many days. 
Pompey. had prepared all things for the Interment of her 


Corps at Alba, but the People ſeized upon it by Force, 


and performed the Sölemnities of her Funeral in the 
Field of Mars, rather in Compaſſion to tlie. young Lady, 
than in Favour either of Pompey or Ceſar; and yet of 
"Theſe two, they ſeemed to have done it more out of 
Deference to Ceſar though abſent, than to Pompey,, 
though he was preſent, e 


— 
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- View hence the City began to waver, and feel new 
Commotions ; for all things grew tumultuous, and every 
Body's Diſcoutſe tended to Sedition,” as ſoon as Death 
had put an end to that Relation, which hitherto had been 
a Diſguiſe rather than Reſtraint to the Ambition of 
theſe Men: Beſides, not long after came an Expreſs 
from Parthia, with Intelligence of the Death of Craſſus 
whereby another manifeft Obſtacle of a Civil War wa 
taken away ; for they had both an Eye thither, and that 
awe of Him kept them together in a fair Correſpondence 
all his Life-time; but when Fortune had taken away this 
Second, who was in a Condition to have taken up the 
Cudgels againſt the Conqderor, you might then ay with 
the Comedian, 


See how the Conbatants "rt 185 
Haw they anoint with Oil their Skin, «> 
Aud ebaje their Hands in Duft again, 


2 enaditertble' A thing i is Fortune in reſpect of hu- 
man Nature; and ſo little Content can it give to a coves 
tous Mind, that an Empire of that mighty Extent and 
Sway could not ſatisfy the Ambition of two Men. 


Though they knew and had read, that when the Em- 
— re of the Univerſe was divided by Lot among Three 
s, each God ſat down contented: with his own Share, 
yet They thought the whole Roman Empire not init 
_ _ contain Them, though they were but Two. 
— 4. in an Oration to the People, told 
gait, He ever came into Office before be expected 
and that be always left it ſooner than They ex- 
* would; and indeed, the diſbanding of his 
Armies always witneſſed as much: FVet when he per- 
celved tliat Cæſar would not ſo willingly diſcharge his his 
Forces, he then endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 
him by Offices and Commands in the City, and This he 
GE pm ty 7 Innovation; nor . 
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he have it thought that he was apprehenſive, or in fear of 


Sæſar, but rather that 8 and contemned him: 
But when he perceived that 


corrupted by Bribery, he thought it more expedient for 
his Purpoſe to have the City left in a State of Anarchy. 
Things being. brought to this paſs, it was on a ſudden 
ſuggeſted that there was a Neceſſity for a Dictator, which 
Was firſt moved by Eucilins the Tribune, who exhorted 
the People to make choice of Pompey for that Dignity z 
Hut being briſkly reproved by Cato for it, he had like to 
have been turned out of his Office. This made many of 
Pompey's Friends, who were afraid it might prejudice his 
Intereſt, ſtand up in his Behalf, and declare, he was ſo 
far from having any Hand in that Motion, that he 
would not accept of the Dictatorſhip if it was offered 
him. Upon This Cato highly applauded Pompey, and 


recommended it earneſtly to him to take oare that all 


things be reſtored upon the ancient Foot, and the Con- 


ſtitution preſerved; which he could not for ſhame but 
Yield to, and ſo Domitius and Meſſals were elected 


Conſuls. | ; 
Aſterwards, when there was another Anarchy or Con- 
Fuſion in the Government, and the Diſcourſes of a Dicta- 
tor were much hotter than before, Cato, fearing left they 
ſhould be forced to it at laſt, thought it Policy to divert 
ws from it, by giving him an Office of more legal 
Authority: Nay even Bibulus Himſelf, who was Pom- 
peys Enemy, firſt gave his Vote, that Pompey ſhould be 
ereated Conſul alone; alledging, That ly theſe means 
either the Commonwealth would be freed from its preſent 
Confufion, or that its Bondage ſhould be leſſened by ferving 
#be Worthieft: This was looked upon as a very ſtrange 
Motion, conſidering the Man from whom it came; and 
therefore Cato ſtanding up, every Body expected that He 
would have oppoſed it ; but after Silence made, he told 
khem plainly, That for bis own part he ſhould never 
 bave been the Author of that Advice Himſelf, but ſince it 
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| e Elections for Offices did 
not go as he would have them, the Citizens baving been 
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wat propounded by Another, his Opinion <was to follow. it 3 


adding, That any form of Government was; better than 
none at all; and that in a time ſa full of Diſtraction, he 
thougbt no Man fitter to govern than Pompey. This 
Counſel was unanimouſly approved of, and a Law paſſed, 
That Pompey ſhould be made ſole Conſul, with this 
Clauſe, That if he thought it neceſſary to have a Col- 


legue, he might chooſe whom he pleaſed, provided it 


were not till after two Months were expired. 
Thus was Pompey created and declared ſole Conſul by 
Sulpit ius, whoſe turn it was to be Regent in this Vacan- 
ey; upon which, he made a very civil Compliment to 
Cato, with many Thanks for the Honour he bad done him, 
and deſiring his Aſſiſtance and Advice in the er e 
of the Government : To this Cato replied, That Pompey 
had no reaſon to thank Him, for all that he had-ſaid, wvas 
in favour of the Commonawealth, not of Pompey 3 but that 
he would be always ready to ſerve bim in the quality of a 
Counſellor, if be pleaſed to require it; if net, yet he <vould 
be ſure to ſpeak in publick what be thought was for the 
Tntereft of the Commonwealth, So juſt was Cato in all his 
Actions. | : | 
_ Pompey upon his Return into the City married Cornelia 
the Daughter of Metellus Scipio, not a Virgin, but 
Widow, and Relict of Publius the Son of Craſſus, to 
whom ſhe had been married when very young, and who 
fell with his Father in Partbia. This Lady, beſides the 
Charms of her Beauty, had many attractive Qualities 
from her Education, foe ſhe had made a. great Progreſs 
in moſt parts of Learning; ſhe played well uyon the Lute, 
underſtood Geometry, and read with Profit the Precepts 
of Philoſophy... But That which crowned all the reſt 
was her Modeſty and Humility.in her Behaviour, free 
from that Pride and Petulancy which is tos frequently 
found in Ladies of her Birth and Endowments. Her Fa- 
ther alſo was very conſiderable, as well in the Honour of 
his Family, as That of his own Virtues. However, 
This unequal Match was not very pleaſing to ſome ſort ot 
l - N 5 4 i (EY People; 
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People; for Cornelia's Age was more agreeable with that 
of Pompry's Son than his Own, Beſides This, the wiſer 
fort thought. the Concerns of the City quite neglected, 
when He (to Whom alone they had committed their 
broken Fortunes, and from Whom alone, as from their 
Phyſician, they expected a Cure to theſe Diſtraction 
went crown'd with Garlands, and was revelling in h 
Nuptial Feaſts: Never confidering, that this Conſulſh 
was a publick Calamity, which would never have hack 
given | him contrary to the Rules of Law, had his Coun- 
try been in a flouriſhing State. At firſt he took cogni- 
zance of Thoſe whs got into Offices by Gifts and Bri 
and enacted Laws and Ordinances, ſetting forth the 
Rules of Judgment by which they ſhould be arraigned 
and impleaded. Thus, regulating all things with Gra- 
vity and Juſtice, he reſtored Security, Order and Silence 
to their Courts of Judicature, Himſelf giving his Pre- 
hrs there with a Band of Soldiers. Put the Caſe w 
altered, when his Father“ in- law Scipio” was accuſed; 
there he ſent for the three hundred and fixty Jude es to 
his Houſe, and intreated them to be aba to kim 
whereupon his 78 ſeeing 21 conducted out 
the Court to his own Houſe by the Judges "Theiſetves 
let fall his Suit: Upon This 1 . was: WA il ſ ok 
f and much whtle'} in the Caſe of Plancas ; fo felge 


e himſelf had made a Law, wherein it was Fenn 

at no Man in the Oburſe of” his Pleadir 855 lack 
out in Praiſe of the Accuſed, yet notwitk 
Prohibition, he came into "Court, where an e 
was brought againſt Planeus, and "i oke openly" in TH 
mendation of him, inſomuc 5 ato (who happe 
be one of the ate at that time) Hopping 55 55 ny 
his Hands, told him, He could not in Honour bear a 


mendation which was expreſly contrary to Law ; n thereup, - 
on Cato was refuſed, and et afide” from Rapid a. Judge, 
before Sentence was given; . notwithſtanding hie! . 
Plancus was condemned by the unanimous Vote of t 


telt of the Judges, to Poripoy's great Confuſion and 
— 
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Bondur. Shortly after Hypſeus, a Man of Conſular Dige, 


nity, endeavouring to avoid an Impeachment, waited. 
for Pompey's Return from his Bath to Supper, and fal- 
ling down at his Feet, implor'd his Favour, but he dif- 
daipfully paſſed him by, ſaying, That bis Importunities 
ſerved for nothing but to ſpoil bis Supper. This Partia- 
lity was looked upon as à great Fault in Pompey; and 
highly condemned'; Kowever he managed alt things elſe 
diſcreetly, and having put the Government in very good' 
Order, he choſe his Father-in-law to be his Collegue 
in the Conſulſhip'for the laſt five Months: His Provinces 
alſo were continued to-him for the Term of four Years 
longer, with a Commiſſion to take a thouſand Talents 
1 out of the Treafury for the payment of his 
This gave occaſion to ſome of Cæſar's Friends to think 
it reaſonable, that ſome Conſideration ſhould be had of 
Him too, who had done ſuch ſignal Services in War, 
and fought ſo many Battles for the Eiberty of Rome, al- 
ledging, That be deſerved at Ieaft a ſecond Conſulſpip, or 
to bave the Government of bis Province continued, where- 
y he might command and enjoy in Peace what he had 
tained in War, and that no Succeſſor might reap the” 
Fruits of his Labour, and raiſe a Fame upon the Glory 
of his Actions. There arifing ſome Debate about this 
Matter, Pompey took: upon him; as it were out of kind- 
neſs to Cæſar, to allay the Indignation that Demand had 
raiſed in the People, and accordingly told them that he 
had then received a Letter from Ceſar, wherein he de- 
fired a Succeſſor, and to be diſcharged from the War, 
but hoped withal, that they would give him leave to 
ſtand for the Conſulſhip though in his Abſence : But Cars 
ſtoutly withſtood it, ſaying, That if be expected any Fa- 
vour from the Citizens, be ought to leave his Army, and 
come in a private capacity to canvas for it. Wherefore. 
Pompey ſeeming ſo eafily ſatisfied, in that he made no Re- 
ply, gave a greater Suſpicion of his ſpecious Inclinations 
towards Ceſar, eſpecially. when under pretence- of _ 


| Succeſs, he entertained a mo 


 putation, if be made uſe of any ather Forces againſt Catlar 


A. 


— 


Wir with Parckis, "he" frat by 7 Bro dee which 
he had lent him; however Cæſar, though he well knew 
for what Deſign he wanted them, | ſent them home very 


liberally rewarded. -- 


; About that time Pompey recovered of a dangerous Fit 
r e eee 
whole City, upon the Perſuaſion of Prauageras, made 


Sacrifices to the Gods for his Recoyery. Thoſe of the 


neighbouring Towns likewiſe happening to follow their 


xample, the Humour was carried on throughout all 


2ly ; ſo that there was not a City either great or ſmall, 
that did not feaft and rejoice for many Days together; 
And the Company of Thoſe that came from all parts to 
meet him was fo numerous, that no Place was able to 
contain them; but the Villages, Sea-port Towns, and 
the very Highways were all full of People, feaſtin 

and ſacrificing to the Gods : Nay, Many went to me 

Eim with Garlands on their Heads, and Tapers in their 


T Hands, caſting Flowers and Noſe-gays upon him as he 
went along; ſo that this Progreſs and Reception, was, 


e of the nobleſt and moſt glorious Sſghts imaginable x 
And yet it is thought that this very thing was not one 
of the leaſt Cauſes and-Occafions of the Civil War for 


Pompey judging of the People's Affections by their Ac 


tions, together with the Greatneſs. of their Joy, was: 
grown to that height of Pride and Conceit, that having 
laid aſide that prudent Conduct and Caution which had. 
hitherto ſecured and 8 all his Actions with good 
extravagant Confidence of 

ng Own, and Contempt of Czſar's Power; inſomuch 
at he thought neither Force nor Care neceſſary againſt 
him, bũt that he could pull him down much eaſier than 
he had ſet him up. Add to This that Appius, who was 


zuſt · returned from Gaul with the Legions Pompey had 


lent to Cæſar, very much vilified his Actions there, and 
iſed many ſcandalous Reports of Ceſar, telling Pompey, 
That be was unacquainted 2with his own Strength and Re- 


than 
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than the very Legions he ſhould bring with bim; for. 
pey ſo great, that they would all came over to him upon bis 
77 e By theſe F latteries Was Pom firange» 
ed up, and his Confidence had wrought him inte 


laugh at Thoſe who ſeemed. to fear a War: And when 
Some were ſaying, that if Cæſar ſhould bend his Forces 
againſt the City, they could not ſee what Power was able 
to reſiſt him, he replied with a ſcornful Smile, biddi 
them jake no care of That, 77 55 . Whenever 
ſtamp wit Foot in any part of Italy, there wwill riſe 
Forces E an Elan bed Horſe * Foot. of T 
Cæſar on the other fide was more vigorous in his 
Proceedings, by long Marches drawing near, and hover- 
ing about the Frontiers of Laly, from whence. he 
was continually ſending ſome of his Soldiers into the 
City to attend at all Elections: beſides This, he corrupt- 
ed divers of the Magiſtrates, and brought them over ts 
his Party by Penſions ; whereof Paulus the Conſul was 
one, who was brought over by a Bribe of fifteen hundred 
Talents; and Curio, a Tribune of the People, by a diſ- 
charge of all his Debts, which he had contracted without 
Number; together with Marl Anthony, who out of 
Friendſhip to Curio became beund with him in the ſame . 
Obligations for them All. And it is, undoubtedly true, 
that a Centurion of Ceſar's waiting at the Senate-houſe, 
and hearing that the Senate refuſed to give him a larger 
Term in the Continuance of his Government, clapt his 
Hand upon his Sword, and ſaid, But This ſball give it. 
And indeed all His Practices and Preparations were in or- 
der to this end: Tho Curio's Demands and Requeſt in 
favour of Ceſar ſeemed much more moderate and playfi- 
ble, for he only defired One of theſe two things, either 
that Pompey, ſhould diſband his Army, or that Cæſar 
thould be allowed to keep His on foot : For i Bath of 
them were unarmed, and reduced to a private State, they 
might eafily be kept within the Beund of their Duty; 7 
z 
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fuch a careleſs Security, that he could not chooſe but 
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If they wvere of equal Authority, they 200uld he 2 Balance 
Yo each vtber, and fit dorun cuntented with their Lot: Bur 
He that weakens One, does at the ſame time ſtrengtben the 
Other, and. ſo doubles that very Frength and Power which- 
Be ſtood in fear of before, Marcellus the Conſul replied 
nothing to all This, but that Ceſar was a Robber, and 
Fhould be proclaimed an Enemy to the State, if be did not 
disband bis Army. However Curio with the Aſſiſtance 
of Anthony and Piſo prevailed, that the Matter in Debate 
Mould be put to the Queſtion, and decided by Vote in 
the Senate. So that it being ordered upon the Queſtion 
for Thoſe to withdraw, who were of Opinion, That 
Czſar only ſhould lay down his Arms, and Pompey retain 
Bis, the Majority withdrew, But when it was ordered 
again for Thoſe to withdraw whoſe Vote was, That Both 
Mould lay own their Arms, and Neither command, there 
were but twenty two for Pompey, all the reſt remaine 

of Curio's: fide; Wherenpon He, as one proud of his 
q Conqueſt, leapt out for Joy among the People, who 
| received him with Tokens of as great Joy, clappin 

their Hands, and crowning him with Garlands an 

Flowers, Pompey was not then preſent in the Senate, 


„ 
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| 
| becauſe it is not lawful for the General of an Army to || t 
| / come into the City: But Marcellus riſing up, ſaid, Tbar i 
be would net fit there bearing Spegches, when be ſaw th ] 
| cen Legions had already paſſed the Alps in their Mar a 
N toward the City, but that be would ſend a Man of equal || F 
1 Authority againſt them in defence of their Country. Upon v 
| This the City went into Mourning as in a publick Cala- f 
| mity, and Marcellus (accompanied by the Senate) went |} i! 
l ſolemnly through the City towards Pompey, and ſpoke f 
[ thus ta him; Pompey, I command thee to appear in de- p 
| Fence of thy Country vith thoſe Forces thou haſt at preſent || | 
in readineſs, and to raiſe more wwith all ſpeed, Lentulus, v 
one of the Conſuls elect for the Year following, ſpoke i 
much to the ſame purpoſe 5 but Anthony, contrary to an | (: 
Order of Senate, in a publick Aſſembly read a Letter of | 1: 
u 


C2ſer's containing many fair Overtures, at leaſtwiſe very 
3 OG obliging 
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obliging to the common People, wherein he deſired, that 
both P and He quitting their Governments, and 
diſmiſſing their Armies, ſhould ſubmit to the Judgment 
of the People, and give an Account of their Actions be- 
fore them; inſomuch that when Pompey began to make 
his Levies, and muſter up his new-raiſed Soldiers, he 
found himſelf diſappointed in his Expectations: Some 
few indeed came in, but Thoſe very unwillingly ; Others 
would not anſwer to their Names, and the generality 
cried out for Peace, Lentulus, notwithſtanding he was 


now entered upon his Conſulſhip, would not aſſemble 


the Senate; for Cicero, who was lately returned from 
Cilicia, laboured for a Reconciliation, propofing, That 
Cæſar ſhould leave his Province of Gaul and disband his 
Army, reſerving two Legions only, together with the 
Government of Ilyricum, and be put in nomination for a 
ſecond Conſulſhip: Pompey diſſiking this Motion, Czſar's 
Friends were contented that he ſhould retain one Legion 
only; but Lentulus ſtill oppoſing, and Cato crying out, 
That Pompey did ill to be thus deceived, the Reconcilia- 
tion did not take effect. OR 

In the mean time News was brought that Cæſar had 
taken Ariminum, a great City in Italy, and was march< 
ing directly towards Rome with all his Forces; but this 
latter was altogether falſe, for he had no more with him 
at that time than three hundred Horſe and ſi ve thouſand 
Foot, and would not tarry for the Body of his Army, 
which lay beyond the ps, chooſing rather by Surpriſe to 
fall in of a ſudden upon his Enemies, (while they were 
in Confuſion, and did not expect him) than by waiting 
for the reſt of his Army to give them time to make Pre- 
parations for War. For when he was arrived at the 


Banks of Rubicon, which was the Boundary of his Pro- 

vince, he there made a Halt, and for ſome time weighed 

in his Mind the Raſhneſs of the Undertaking ; at laſt 

(like. Men that are throwing themſelves headlong from 

ſome Precipice into a vaſt Abyſs) having blinded and 

withdrawn his Mind from the thoughts of Danger, 
Vor „V. 6 v b 


he 
ſpoke 
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. ſpoke aloud in the Greek Language to Thoſe who were 
preſent, 'Aveppiple x; that is, The Die is caſt ; 
and fo tranſported his Army. No ſooner was the News 
arrived, but there was an Uproar throughout all the 
City, and a Conſternation in the People even to Aſto- 
niſhment, ſuch as never was known in Roms before. 
All the Senate ran- immediately to Pompey, and the 
Magiſtrates followed: Where when Tullus asked him 
what Forces he had in Readineſs for their Defence, he 
ſeemed to pauſe a little, and anſwered with ſome Heſi- 
tation, That he had thoſe tauo Legions ready that Cæſar 
ſent back, and for bis nexw-raiſed Forces, be believed they 
would ſhortly make up a Body of thirty thouſand Men; 
but Tullus replied with a loud Voice, O Pompey, thou 
baſt decei ved us ! and preſently gave his Advice to diſ- 
patch Ambaſſadors to Ceſar. Favonius, (who was no 
il Man, otherwiſe than in his petulant and abuſive 
way of Talking, which he ſeemed to affect, in imita- 


tian of Cato's freedom of Speech) bid Pompey famp 


upon the Ground, and call forth the Forces be bad pro- 
miſed, But Pompey very patiently bgre with all this 
unſeaſonable Rallery; ſo that Caro putting him in 
mind of what he had foretold from the very beginning 
touching Cæſar, he made this Anſwer only, That Cato 
indeed had ſpote more like a Prophet, but He bad aticd 
more like a Friend. Cato then adviſed them to chooſe 
Pompey General with abſolute Power and Authority, 
faying, That the ſame Men who do great Evils, know 
beft bow to cure them. He therefore went his way forth- 
with into Sicily, the Province that was allotted him; 
and all the reſt of the Senators likewiſe departed every 
one to his reſpective Government. " 
Thus all Faly in a manner being up in Arms, it 
ſeemed very doubtful what was beſt to be done: For 
They that were without, came from all Parts flocking 
into the City; and They that were within, ſeeing the 


| Confuſion and Diſorder ſo great there, went out and 


forſook it as faſt ; They that were willing to * 
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fobnd too weak for Setvice, and the Diſobedient were 
found too ſtrong to be governed by the Magiftrates : 
Nay, it was ſo far from being poſſible to allay theit 
Fears, that they would not ſuffer Pompey to follow his 


own Judgment, but every Man would have him a& 


according to his particular Fancy, whether- it proceeded 
from Doubt; Fear, Grief, or any meaner Paſſion ; 
whereby they became ſo diſordered in their Apprehen- 
ion of things, that even in the ſame Day they were 
often forced to make uſe of quite contrary Counſels: 
Then again, it was altogether as impoſſible to have any 
good Intelligence of his Enemies, for what one Man 
reported was contradifted by Another; and they Both 


| took it hainoufly of Pompey if he did not believe 


them. he 
_ Pompey at length ſeeing ſuch a Conſuſion in Rome, 
determined with himſelf to put an end to theit Cla- 
mours by his Departure, and therefore commanding all 
the Senate to follow him, and declaring, TÞat <oboſo= 
ever tarried bebind ſhould be judged a Confederate of Cæ- 
ſar's, about the dusk of the Evening he went out and 
left the City. The Conſuls alſo followed after in a 
Hurry, without offering any Sacrifice to the Gods, as 
is uſual before a War. In the midft of all thefe Cala- 
mities, Pompey could not but think himſelf extremely 
fortunate in the univerſal Love and Good- will of the 
People; for tho* Many condemned the War, yet no 
Man hated the General; inſomuch that there were 
more to be found of Thoſe who went out of Neme, 
for that they could not fotſake Pompey, than of Thoſe 
who left it for the Sake of Liberty... © | 

Some few days after Ceſar arrived at Nome, and 


made himfelf Maſter of it, treating All that were left 


behind with much Humanity, which ferved to allay 
their Fears and Apprehenfions: But when Metellus, 
One of the Tribunes, oppoſed his taking any of the 
Money out of the publick Treaſury, Czſar threatned 
to kill him; adding * ſtill more _— 
| 2 than 
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than his Threats, That it was far eaſier for him to do 
Tt than ſay il: By this means removing Metellus, and 
ſupplying himſelf with as mach Money as his Occaſions 
required, he ſet forwards in purſuit of Pompey, en- 
deavouring with all ſpeed to drive him out of Italy, 
m—_— his Army, that was in Spain, could join with 


But Pompey arriving at Brunduſium, and having pro- 
vided a Fleet of Ships there, the two Conſuls imbarked 
Immediately, and with Them there were ſhipped off 
thirty Cohorts or Regiments of Foot bound before him 
for Dyrrachium : He ſent likewiſe his Father-in-law 
Scipio, and Cneus his Son, into Syria, to provide and 
fit out a Fleet there; Himſelf in the mean time having 
barred up the Gates, and fortified the Works of the 
City, placed his lighteſt Soldiers as Guards upon the 
Walls; and giving expreſs Orders that the Citizens 
mould keep within door, he caft up divers Trenches 
and Rampiers (which he had fortified with Paliſadoes 
or ſharp-pointed Piles) throughout all the Streets of 
the City, except only thoſe Two that lead down to the 
vea-fide or Haven, A We 
Thus in three Days ſpace having with eaſe put all 
the reſt of his Army on Ship-board, he ſuddenly gave 


the Signal to Thoſe who guarded the Walls, who as 


nimbly repairing to the Ships, were received and tranſ- 
Ported. Ceſar, when he perceived the Walls un- 
guarded, imagining with himſelf that they were fled, 
made haſte after, but in the heat of the Purſuit was 
very nigh falling upon the Stakes and Trenches ; but 
the Brunduſians diſcovering the danger to him, and 
ſhewing him the Way, he wheeled about, and fetching 
a Compaſs round the City, made towards the Haven, 
where he found all the Fleet under Sail, excepting only 
two Veſſels that had but a few Soldiers aboard. 

Some are of Opinion, that this Departure of Pom- 
fey's is to be reckoned among the beſt of his Strata- 
gems z but Ceſar himſelf could not but admire _ wm 
„ 2 _- Wo 
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— was ingariſoned in a City well fortified, who was 
expectation of his Forces from Spain, and was Maſ- 
ter of the Sea beſides) ſhould ever leave Traly : Cicero 
likewiſe blamed him, in that he followed the Conduct 
of Tbemiſtocles, rather than That of Pericles, whereas 
the State of his Affairs was more agreeable to the Cir- 
cutnſtances of the Latter, than Thoſe of the Former: 
However it appeared plainly, and Czſar ſhewed it by 
his Actions, that he was in great fear of the Times; 
for when he had taken Numerizs, a Friend of Pompey's, 
Priſoner, he ſent him as an Ambaſſador to Brunduſium 
with offers of Peace and Reconciliation upon equal 
Terms; but Namerins failed away with Pompey. And 
now Cæſar having made himſelf Maſter of all Italy in 
Gixty Days, without a drop of Blood ſhed, was defirous 
to follow cloſe upon Pompey's Heels, but being deſtitute 
of Shipping, he — to divert OS Courſe, and 
march into Spain, defigning to join orces Pom 
2 5 1 MO > 
In the mean time Pompey had raifed a mighty Army 
both by Sea and Land: As for his Navy, it was alto- 
ther invincible, for there wete five hundred Men of 


ar, befides an infinjte Company of Galliots, Foiſts, 


and Pinnaces: Then for his Land- Forces, the Cavalry 


mide up a Body of feven thouſand Horſe, the very 
Flower of Rome and Ntaly, Men of Honour, Wealth, 
and Courage; but the Infantry was a mixture of raw 
and un-experienced Soldiers, and therefore he exerciſed 
and trained them up daily near the City Beræa, where 
he had quartered and lodyed his Army, and where He 
Himſelf was not idle, but performed all his Exerciſes as 
if he had been in the Flower of his Youth, This ex- 
emplary Conduct raiſed the Spirits of his Soldiers ex- 
tremely, for it was no ſmall Encouragetnent for them 


| to ſee Pompey the Great, fixty years of Age wanting 
two, one while trailing a Pike, and handling his Arms 


among the Foot in all his Poſtures; then again mounted 
among the Horſe, drawing out his Sword with eaſe in 
5 B b 3 | full 
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full Career, and ſheathing it up as eaſily; and in dart- 
Ing the Javelin, there he ſhewed not only his Skill and 
Dexterity in hitting the Mark, but his Strength, and 
Activity in throwing it ſo far, that few of the youngeſt 
went beyond him. | ; | a 
Several Kings and Princes of other Nations came 
thither to him; but there was a glorious Appearance 
of Roman Magiſtrates, and ſo numerous, that they 
made up a compleat Senate. TLabienus for ſook his old 
Benefactor Ceſar, (whom he had ſerved throughout all 
his Wars in Gaul] and came over to Pompey; and Bru- 
rus, Son to that Brutus who was put to death in Gala- 
ria, a Man of great Spirit, and one that to that Day 
had never ſo much as ſaluted or ſpoke to Pompey, (look - 
ing upon him as the Murderer of his Father) came 
then and ſubmitted himſelf to him, as the Defender of 
© their Liberty: Cicero likewiſe (though he wrote and 


In the number of Thoſe who were ready to hazard 


Country: And laſt of all there came to him even in 
Macedonia, Tidius Sextius, a Man extremely old, and 


at the Spectacle, but Pompey, as ſoon as he ſaw him, 
roſe and ran to meet him, eſteeming it no ſmall Aſſu- 
rance of their Good-wll, when Men of ſuch Age and 
Infirmities ſhould rather chooſe to be with Him in 
Danger, than in Safety at home. Afterwards, in a 
Council of War, there paſſed a Decree, upon Cato's 
Motion, That no Roman Citizen ſhould be put to death 
but in Battle, and that they ſhould not ſack or plunder 
any City that was ſubjef. to. the Roman Empire: By 
theſe means Pompey s Party grew into greater Reputa- 
tion, infomuch that They + who, were no ways at all 
concerned in the War, (either becauſe they dwelt. afar 
off, or were thought. incapable, by reaſon of their Infir- 
mities) were yet in their Opinions of his ſide, and did 
in all their Diſcourſes even fight for his Cauſe, calling 

| „ - We 1. 
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adviſed otherwiſe, yet) was aſhamed not to be accounted 


their Lives and Fortunes for the Sgfeguard of their 


lame of one Leg; Others indeed mocked and laughed 
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it the Good or Juſt Cauſe, and efteeming thoſe as Ene- 
mies to the Gods and Men, who wiſhed not Victory to 
Pompey, | 

Neither was Pompey's Clemency ſuch, but that Cæ- 
far likewiſe ſhew'd himſelf as merciful a Conqueror; 
for when he had overthrown all Pompey's Forces in 
Spain, he gave them Quarter, leaving the Comman- 
ders at their liberty, and taking the common Soldiers 
into his own Pay: Then repaſſing the Alps, and mak- 
ing a running March through Taly, he came to Brun- 
duſium about the Winter Solſtice, and croſſing the Sea 
there landed near Oricum, from whence he diſpatched 


Vibullius Rufus, an intimate Friend of Pompey's, and 


one of the Directors of his Military Meetings, whom 
he had taken in Spain, and brought from thence with 
him. He had orders to repair to Pompey, — propoſe 
a Conference, wherein they ſhould Both agree to diſ- 
band their Armies in three Days; to renew their for- 
mer Friendſhip ' with ſolemn Oaths, and return toge- 


ther into Traly. Pompey looked upon this again as ſome 


new Stratagem or Device, and therefore marching down 
in all haſte towards the Sea Coaſt, poſſeſſed himſelf of 


all the Forts and Places of Strength (fit to encamp in, 
and ſecure his Land-Forces) as likewiſe of all Ports 


and Harbours commodious to receive any that came by 
Sea, ſo that what Wind ſoever blew, it muſt needs in 


ſome way or other be favourable to him, bringing in 


either Proviſion, Men, or Money. But Ceſar on the 
contrary was ſo diſtreffed both by Sea and Land, that 
he was forced to deſire Battle, daily provoking the 
Enemy, and aſſailing them in their very Forts; and in 
theſe light Skirmiſhes for the moſt part had the better, 
only once he was dangerouſly overthrown, and likely 
to have loſt his whole Army : For Pompey having va- 
liantly re-inforced the Battle, made a deſperate Charge 
upon him, even to a total Rout of all his Army, and 
the Slaughter of two thouſand upon the Place; but 


either he was not able to force their Camp, or he was 


afraid 
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afraid to fall in Pell-mell together with them: Inſo- 


much as Cæſar told ſome of his Friends, that day bad 
given an abſolute Conqueſt to the Enemy, if they bad bad 
a Man at the Head of them that knew bow to conquer, 
Pompey's Soldiers were ſo mightily encouraged by this 
Victory, that they would needs have it put to the 
Decifion of a Battle: but Pompey himſelf (though he 
wrote to Foreign Kings, Princes, and States, in Con- 
federacy with him, as already a Conqueror, yet) was 
afraid to hazard the Succeſs of a Battle, choofing ra- 
ther by Delays, and diſtreſs of Proviſions, to tire ou 
Thoſe who had never yet been conquered by force 
Arms, but had always, when they fought in a Body, 
been accuſtomed to Victory: Beſides the Infirmities of 
their Age, which now made them quickly wea 
thoſe other Hardſhips of War, (ſuch as were long 
Marches, and frequent Decampings, digging of Trenches, 
and building of Fortifications) made them willing to 
fight and venture a Battle with all ſpeed, 

| Pompey had all along hitherto by his Perſuaſions 
pretty well quieted his Soldiers; but after this laſt En- 
gagement, when Ceſar for want of Proviſions was 
forced to raiſe his Camp, and had paſſed through Aa- 
mania into Theſſaly, it was impoſſible to curb or allay 
the heat of their Spirits any longer: For All erying 
out with a general Vcice, That Ceſar it fled; Some 
there were for purſuing and prefling upon him ; Others 
for returning into /taly z Some ſent their Friends and 
Servants beforehand to Rome, to hire Houſes near the 
Forum or Mark+<t-place, whereby they might be in a 
teadineſs to ſue for O and Places in the Govern- 
ment: But Several were ſo vair as to ſail fer Lesbos, in 
a Compliment to Cornelia, with this joyful News, That 
the War was brought to an end; (for Þ had pri- 
vately conveyed her thither from the Tumults in Rome. 
Hereupon a Council of. War was called, and the Mat- 


ter being under Debate, Afranius was of Opinion, That 


rige 


Italy Hould be firſt regained, for that it was the * 
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Prize and Crown of all the War ; and withal They who 
were Maſters of That, would quickly have at their De- 
wotion all the Provinces of Sicily, Sardinia, Corfica, 
Spain, and Gaul; but aubat 2oas of the greateſt wweight 
and moment, it was bis own native Country that lay near, 
reaching out ber Hand for his Help; and certainly it 
could not be conſiſtent with Pompey's Honour to leave ber 
thus expoſed to all Indignities, and in Bondage under 
Slaves and the Flatterers of a Tyrant. But Pompey 
Himſelf, on the contrary, thought it neither honourable 
to fly a ſecond time before Cæſar, and be purſued, when 
Fortune had given bim the Advantage of a Purſuit ; nor 
indeed lawful before the Gods to forſake Scipio bis Fa- 
ther- in aao, and divers other Men of Conſular Dignity 
diſperſed throughout Greece and Theſſaly, who 2 ne- 
e Fall into Cæſar's Hands, together with all their 
at and greater Forces: Then as to bis Care for the 
City of Rome, That would moſt eminently appear, by re- 
moving the Scene of War to a greater diſtance, wwbereby 
ſhe being every ay inſenſible of thoſe Calamities that at- 
tend a War, might in Peace enpect the Return of the 
Conqueror. 
With this Determination Pompey marched forwards 


in purſuit of Cæſar, firmly reſolved with himſelf not 


to give him Battle, but rather to beſiege and diſtreſs 
him, by keeping cloſe at his Heels, ſtraitning his 
Quarters, and cutting off all neceſſary Reliefs: Now 
there were other Reaſons that made him continue this 
Reſolution, but eſpecially a Combination among the 
Roman Knights that came to his Ear, wherein they de- 
ſigned, as ſoon as Cæſar was overthrown, to humble 
Him too; and therefore Some report, it was for this 
Reaſon that Pompey never employ'd Cato in any Matter 
of conſequence during the whole War; and now when 
he purſued Cæſar, he left Him to guard his Baggage by 
Sea, fearing, if Cæſar ſhould be taken off, left, by 
Cats's means, He likewiſe not long after ſhould be forced 
to lay down his Commiſſion, 

= Whil 
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Whilſt he was thus ſlowly attending the Motiotis of 
the Enemy, his Friends began to charge upon him 
many Reproaches and Imputations, as if he did not 
uſe this Stratagem to deceive Ceſar, but his Country 
and the Senate, that he might always continue in Au- 
thority, and never ceaſe to keep Thoſe for his Guards 
and Servants; who Themſelves were worthy to govern 
the World; beſides that ſcoffing way of Domitius no- 
barbus, continually calling him Agamemnon, and King 
of. Kings, rendered him very odious: And Favoniuss 
unſeaſonable Rallery did him no leſs injury, than 
Thoſe that took upon them a greater liberty of Speech 
when in Drollery he cried out, My Maſters ! you — 
not expe to gather any Figs in Tuſculum 72 Year, Þ 
But Lacius Afranias (who had laid under an Imputa- 
tion of Treachery in betraying the Army in Spain J 
when he perceived that Pompey did induftriouſly decline 
an Engagement, declared openly, That be could not bur 
admire, why They who were ſo rtady to accuſe Him, did 
not go Themſelves and fight that Merchant, as they were 
2 to call bim, of their Provinces, 

With Theſe and many ſuch like Speeches they 
wrought upon Pompey, (a Man of that Honour and 
Modeſty, that he could not bear a Reproach, neither 
would he diſoblige his Friends) and forced him to break. 
his Meaſures, ſo thit he forſook his Own prudent Re- 
ſolution, only to follow-Theit vain Hopes and Deſires: 
Now if ſuch an unſteady Conduct is blameable in the 
Pilot of a Ship, how much more in an Emperor, or 
the Sovereign Commander of ſuch an Army, and fo 
many. Nations; but He (though he had often com- 
mended thoſe Phyſicians who did not camply with the 
humorous Appetites of their Patients, yet) Himſelf 
could not but. yield to the diſeaſed part of his Army, 
rather than he would uſe any Severity in the Cure : 
and indeed who woyld not judge it Inſanity, and want 
of a Cure in thoſe Men, who went up and down the 
Camp, ſuing already for the Conſulſhip and Office 9 
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Prztor * Nay Spinther, Domitius, and Scipio, made 
Friends, raiſed Factions, and even quarrelled among 
themſelves, who ſhould ſucceed Ceſar in the Dignity of 
his High-Priefthood, eſteeming all as lightly, as if 
they were to engage only with Tigranes King of Ar- 
menia, or ſome petty Nabatbæan King, nat with That 
Ceſar and his Army that had ſtormed a thouſand 
Towns, and ſubdued more than three hundred ſeveral 
Nations; that had fought innumerable Battles with 
the Germans and Gauls, and always carried 'the Vic- 
tory z that had taken a Million of Men Priſoners, and 
flain as many upon the Spot in pitched Battles, | 
But as ſoon as they came to the Fields of Pharſalia, 
they grew very tumultuous, fo that they forced him by 
their Preſſures and Importunities to call a Council of 
War, where Labienus General of the Horſe ſtood up, 
ſwearing, That he would not return out of the Battle un- 
til be bad feen the Backs LA his Enemies; and all the 
reſt took the fame Oath. That Night Pompey dreamed, 
that as be went into the Theatre, the People received bim 
With great Applauſe, and that He himſelf adorned the 
Temple of Venus the Victorious evith many Spoils: 
This Vifien partly encouraged, and partly diſheartened 


him, fearing leſt that Splendor and Ornament to Venns 
mould be made with Spoils taken from Himſelf by Cæ- 


ar, who derived his Family from that Goddeſs, Bee 
des, there was a certain Panick Fear run through the 
Camp, with ſuch a Noiſe that it awaked him out of 
his Sleep: And about the time of renewing the Watch 
towards Morning, there appeared a great Light over 
Cæſar's Camp, where every thing was compoſed and 
quiet, and from thence a Ball of flaming Fire was care 
ried into That of Pompey, which Ceſar himſelf ſaid he 
ſaw, as he was walking his Rounds. | | 
Now as Ceſar was preparing to raiſe his Camp before 
break of Day, whilſt the Soldiers were buſy in pulling 
down their Tents, and ſending away their Cattle and 


Servants before them with all their Baggage, _ 
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came in Scouts who brought Word, that they ſaw 
Arms carried to and fro in the Enemy's Camp, and 
heard a Noiſe and Buſtle as of Men preparing for Bat- 
tle: Not long after. there came in other Scouts with 
farther Intelligence, that the firſt Ranks were already 
ſet in Battle-array. Thereupon Ceſar, when he had 
told them, That the wwifh'd-for day wwas come at laſt, 

 evherein they ſhould fight wwith Men, not with Hunger 
and Famine, he preſently gave Orders for the red Co- 
lours to be ſet up before his Tent, for That was uſually 
the Signal of Battle among the Romans: As ſoon as 
the Soldiers ſaw it, they left their Tents, and with 
eat Shouts of Joy ran to their Arms: The Officers 
ikewiſe on their parts drawing up their Squadrons in 
order of Battle, every Man fell into his proper Rank 
without any trouble or noiſe, as quietly and orderly as 
if they had been in a Dance. Pompey Himſelf led up 
the right Wing of his Army againft Anthony, and ap- 
pointed his Father-in-law Scipio in the middle againſt 
Lucius Albinus, The left Wing was commanded by 
Lucius Domitius, and ftrengthen'd with all the Cavalry 
placed there to diſtreſs Czſar, and cut. off the tenth 
Legion, which was accounted the ſtouteſt in all the 
Army, and in which Cæſar himſelf always fought in 
Perſon. Ceſar obſerving the left Wing of the Enemy 
to be lined with ſuch a mighty Guard of Horſe, ſent 
for a Detachment of fix Cohorts from the Rear, and 
placed them behind the tenth Legion, commanding 
them not to ſtir, leſt they ſhould be diſcovered by the 
Enemy; but withal as ſoon as the Enemy's Horſe had 
made a Charge, and began to preſs upon them, that 
they ſhould make up with all ſpeed to. the Front 
through the foremoſt Ranks, and not throw their Ja- 
velins at a diſtance, . (as it is uſual among valiant War- 
riors, that they may come to a cloſe Fight with their 
Swords the ſooner) but that they ſhould dart them up- 
wards into the Eyes and Face of the Enemy ; telling 
them, That theſe fine young Dancers would never endure 
FA | the 
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de Steel ſbinin ing in their Eyes, but would fly to favs 
nd their ban [for 6 : This x Caeſar's Bene at . 


t- |} time. But while he was thus inſtructing his Soldiers, 
th Pg on Horſeback was viewing the Order of Both. 
dy | Battalias; and when he -faw how well the Enem 
ad kept their Ranks, expecting quietly the Signal of Bat. 
J's tle; and on the contrary , fu impatient and unſteady 
| his own Men were, waving up and down in great Dit: 
order for want of Experience, he was very much afraid 
ly that their Ranks would be broken upon the firſt On- 
* ſet; and therefore gave out ſtrict Orders, that the Van- 
guard ſhould make a ſtand, and keeping cloſe in their 
ers Ranks ſhould receive the Enemy's Charge, But Ceſar 
did very much condema this Order, for by it he abated 
nk the Vigour and Force which the Impetuoſity of a Ca- 
reer gives to an Attack, and blunted the edge of that 
up Spirit and Fury which Aſſailants carry with them, ſo 
t his Troops became cold, unactive, and diſheartened. 
Ceſar's Army conſiſted of twenty two thouſand Men; 
by and Pompey's of fomewhat above twice as many: Now 
Iry when the Signal of Battle was given on both ſides, and 
the Trumpets to ſound a Charge, the generality 
he of thoſe preſent had of their own Bufinefs, ſufficient 
to employ their attention; only ſome few of the Re- 
ny man Nobility, together with certain Grecians there pre+ 
nt | fent, (as Spectators of the Battle, ſeeing the Armies 
nd ready to join) could not but -confider in themſelves ta 
ing what an extremity the Ambition and Emulation of two 
Men had brought the Raman Empire; for the Weapons, 
the Enſigns, and order of Battle were the ſame, the 
hat Armies the Flower and Strength of the fame City, 
claſhing and falling foul upon one another, even to the | 
Ja- Deſtruction of Both, gave a clear Demonſtration of | 
human Nature, how ſenſeleſs and void of Reaſon it is | 
elr | when blinded with Paſſion: For if They had been de- 
'P- | firous only to Rule, and enjoy in Peace what they had 
ng conquered in War, the greateſt and beſt part of the 
1 8 World was ſubject to them both by Sea and Land; but 
# Vor. V. Cc as 
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if there was yet a thirſt in their Ambition, that muſt 
ſtill be fed with new Trophies and Triumphs, the Par- 
thian and German Wars might have yielded Matter 
enough to ſatisfy the moſt covetous of Honour : Nay, 
Scythia was yet unconquered, and the Indians too, 
where their Ambition might be coloured over with the 
ſpecious pretence of Civilizing thoſe barbarous Nations; 
and what Scythian Horſe, Parthian Arrows, and Indian 
Riches, could be able to reſiſt ſeventy thouſand Roman 
Soldiers, well appointed in Arms, under: the Command 
of two ſuch Generals as Pompey and Cæſar ? whoſe 
Names they had heard of before That of the Romans, 
and whoſe Proweſs, by their Conqueſts of wild, ſa- 
vage, and brutiſh Nations, was ſpread farther than the 
Fame of the Romant themſelves : But now were they 
ranged in Battle One againſt the Other, Both ready 
to engage regardleſs even of their own Glory, of that 
very Glory, of which they were ſo jealous, that 
they ſacrificed their Country to it, as to an Idol, 
which they. ſacrificed likewiſe into the Bargain, ſince 
in the iſſue of that Day's Action, One of them muſt 
loſe the Title of Invincible, which 'till then they 
had Both been accounted. As for the Alliance con- 
trated betwixt them, by the Charms of Julia, and 
that Marriage, Thoſe were looked upon as Tricks of 
State (only to palliate ſome finiſter Deſign or Confe- 
deracy) rather than Pledges of a laſting and ſincere 
Friendſhip. 4 4 l 

Now therefore as ſoon as the Plains of Pharſalia 
were covered with Men, Horſe and Armour, and 
that the Signal of Battle was given on either ſide, 
Caius Craſtinus, a Centurion, (who commanded a Troop 
conſiſting of a hundred and twenty Men) was the 
Firſt thaf advanced out of Cæſar's Army, to give the 
Charge, and acquit himſelf of a folemn Engagement 
that he had made to Cæſar: For Cæſar, as he was go 
ing out of his Tent in the Morning, ſaw Craftinus 


whom, after ſome Diſcourſe, he asked, Vat bis Op. 
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ar- ien was touching the Event of that Battle? To which 
"ter be, firetching out his right Hand, replied aloud, Thine 
lay . rhe Viftory, 0 = thou - conquer hriouſly 
— and I myflf this 4 ay will be 1 Subject of thy Praiſe 
4 Ot ve or dead; In feat of this Promife he 
ns. broke out of his Rank, and being followed by many more, 
an charged into the midſt of his Enemies: There they 
man | dame preſently to a clofe Fight with their Swords, and 
and made a great Slaughter; but as Craſſinus was ſtill preſ- 
boſe | fins forward, and breaking the Ranks of the Van- 
ans, Suard, a certain Soldier ran him in at the Month, ſo 
ſa. | that the point of the Sword came out behind at his 
"the || Neck; wherefore Craftinus being thus lain, the Fight 
they became doubtful, and continued equal on that part of 
the Battle, 
that Pompey had not yet brought on the right Wing, 
that but ftay'd, expecting what Execution his Cavalry would 
Idol, do in the Left: now they had already drawn out 
e their Squadrons in form, deſigning to encompaſs Cæſar, 
muſt and force thoſe few Horſe, which he had placed in 
they the Front, to give back upon the Battalion of Foot + 
con- But Ceſar on the other fide having given the Signal, 
and | iis Horſe retreated back a little, and gave way to 
ks of | thoſe dr Auxiliary Regiments, (being three thouſand 
wopfe- in Number) which had been poſted in the Rear, as an 
incere | Ambuſh or Reſerve, to prevent encompaſſing; theſe 
ruſhed out, and fiercely charged the Enemy upon the 
irſalia Flank ; but when they came up to the Horſe, there 
and] they dartel their Javelins upwards, according to their 
r ſide, Inſtructions, and hit the young Gentlemen full in their 
Troop|| Faces: Now theſe Gallants (as they were altogether 
s thel unskilful in any manner of Fight, ſo leaft of all ex- 
re the pecting or underſtanding ſuch a kind as This) had 
zement|| not Courage enough to endure the Blows upon their 
as go- Faces, dut turning their Backs, and covering their 
aftinus Eyes with their Hands, were ſhamefully put to Flight : 
rs Opr Theſe being thus routed and put to Flight, Cæſar's 
0 Men on not follow. the Chace, but turned their _ 
T C0 2 bac 
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_ upon the Foot, and attacked them on all parts 
that Wing which lay naked and unguarded by the an 

ſe, whereby they were preſently. ſutrot and Þ T 
environed on every fide ; ſo that now being attacked || ab 
in the Flank by Theſe, and charged in the Front by || >. 
the tenth Legion, they were not able to abide the || or 
Charge, or make any longer n when th 
they ſaw themſelves out- witted in their on Strata- th 
gem, and circumvented in that Ambuſh, in which they] ric 
defigned to have enſnared the Enemy: Thus Theſe || pe 
being likewiſe routed. and put to Flight, when an 
ſaw it, and by the Duſt flying in the Air conjectured TI 
the fame Fate of his Horſe too, it were very hard to Hie 
expreſs his Thoughts at that time, but he looked more th: 
like a Man diſtracted and beſide himſelf, than One who ple 
ſhould have called to mind that he. was Pompey the | we 
Great; and therefore he retired lowly towards his 
Camp, without ſpeaking a Word to any Man, behav- 
ing himſelf exactly according to the Deſcription in theſe 
Verſes of Homer ol , ; 


But partial Jove eſpouſing HeQor's Bart, any 
Shot do, 2 through the Grecian's Heart 3 
| Confus d, unnero'd in Hector's Preſence grown, 
Ana d he food, with Terrors not bis own. 
O'er bis broad Back bis moony Shield he threw, _ 
Ad glaring round by tardy Steps withdrew. Poj 


In this State and Condition he went into his ownÞett 
Tent, and fat him down, remaining in a profound Si-Fle 
Jence, until ſome of the Enemies fell in together withIArn 
his Men that were flying into the Camp, and then m 
he let Fall only this one Word, bat into the veryhnd 
Camp and ſaid no more, but foſe up, and- putting onſvie: 
xp» he 

ſecretly. | nto 
By this time the reſt of the Army was put toffow 
Flight, and there was-a great Slaughter in the Campſ2ai! 
| | among ſe t! 


- 
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the among the Servants, and Thoſe that guarded the 
and Tents ; but of the Soldiers themſelves there were not 
ked || above fix thouſand ſlain, as it is reported by Aſinius 
by Pollio, who was preſent in the Action, and fought 
the on Czſar's Side. When Cæſar's Soldiers had taken 
rhen || the Camp, they ſaw clearly the Folly and Vanity of 
ata- the Enemy; for all their Tents and Pavilions were 
they || richly adorned with Garlands of Myrtle, painted Car- 
'heſe || pets and Hangings, their Couches ſtrewed with Flowers, 
mp and their Tables ſet full of Bowls and Glaſſes, and 
ty Thoſe, even crowried with Wine; nay, their fooliſh 
d to Hopes had puffed them up with ſuch vain Confidence, 
more that their whole Preparation and Furniture was of Peo- 
who ple going to feaſt and facrifice, rather than of Men 
y the | well-armed and appointed for the Battle, | 
Is hie When Pompey had got a little way from the Camp, 
chav- he diſmounted and forſook his Horſe; having but a 
theſe ſmall Retinue with him, and finding that no Man pur- 
ſued him, he walked on ſoftly afoot, taken up alto- 
gether with Thoughts, ſuch as probably might poſleſs 
| any Man of his Quality and Circumſtances; a. Man 
Heart g that for the ſpace of thirty four Years together had 
deen accuſtomed to Conqueſt and Victory, and was then 
t laſt, in his old Age, beginning to know the Cala- 
ities of War in Slaughter and Flight: And it was 
o ſmall Affliction to confider, that he had loſt in one 
Hour all that Glory and Power, which he had been 
is ownfpetting in ſo many Wars and bloody Battles; and that 
and Si-He who but a little before was guarded with ſuch an 
er withjArmy of Foot, ſo many Regiments of Horſe, and fuch 
d then mighty Fleet, was now flying in fo mean a Condition, 
tbe wergpnd with ſuch a fender Retinue, that his very Ene- 
ting onfvies who ſought him could not know him. Thus, 
eparted v hen he had paſſed by the City of Lariſſa, and came 
nto the Fields of Tempe, being very thirſty, he kneeled 
tofown and. drank out of the River; then ring up 
e Campizain, he paſſed through thoſe Valleys, until he came 
among fe the Se2-fide, and there he betook himſelf to a poor 
: 7% | CEL | Fiſherman's 
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Fiſherman's Cottage, where he lodged all the remain -. 
der of the Night: The next Morning about. break of 
| Day he went into a little Boat upon the River, and 
taking his Freedmen along with him, diſmiſſed the reſt 
of his Servants, adviſing them to go boldly to Ceſar 
and not be afraid. As he was rowing up and down 
near the Shore, he chanced to ſpy a cat hls of Bur- 
den riding at Ancher, and juſt ready to ſet fail; the 
Maſter whereof was called by the Name of Petitius, 
a Roman Citizen, who, though he was not familiarly 
acquainted with Pompey, yet he knew him very well 
by fight : Now it happened that this Petitius dreamed 
the Night before that he ſaw Pompey, not like the 
Man he had often ſeen him, but in a deſpicable Con- 
dition, and diſconſolate, and in that poſture was diſ- 
cCourſing with him: He was then telling his Dream to 
the Paſſengers, (as Men commonly do that are at Lei- 
fure, and eſpecially Dreams of that conſequence) when 
of a ſudden one of the Mariners told bim, he ſaw a 
little Boat with Oars putting off from Shore, and that 
ſome of the Men there. ſhook their Garments, and 
eld out their Hands with Signs to“ take them in: 
Thereupon Peritivs ſtanding up, knew Him immedi-|} 
ately, ſeeing him in the ſame Diſguiſe as he appeared 
in his Dream, and ſmiting his Hand on his Head in 
Token of his Concern for him, ordered the Mariners 
to let down the Ship's Boat, he Himſelf lending his 
Hand, and calling him by the Name of Pompey; in 
that he was already aſſured of his Change, the e 
of his Fortune, by That of his Garb; So that with 
out any farther Intreaty or Diſcourſe, he took hin: 
into his Ship, together with ſuch of his Company as 
he thoufht fit, and hoiſted Sail :. There were with him 
the two Lentuli, and Favonius; and a little after they 


eſpied King Deiotarus making up towards them fro 

1 ſo they ſtayed and took Him in along with 
them: At Supper time, the Maſter of the Ship hav-|| 
- Ing made ready ſuch Proviſiens as he had aboard, Pom 


=, 


| tes for want of his Servants, began to waſh Himſelf, 


In 


of his Supper. Inſomuch that One there preſent, ob- 


Pompey Gailing by 


News very different from Cornelia's Expectation; for 


_ conſcious to herſelf that This was no time for Lamenta- 
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which when Favonius perceived, he ran to him, waſhed 
and anointed him; and always after continued to wait 
n, and attend him in all things, as Servants do their 


ſters, even to the waſhing of his Feet, and providing 


ſerving that free and unafleed Courteſy in his Services, 
broke out into theſe Words, : 


Lord | in the noble and the fair, 
How graceful all things do appear ! 


| the City of Amphipolis, coaſted over 

from thence to Micylene, with a defign to take in Cornelia 
and his Son: as ſoon as he arrived at the Port in that 
Hand, he diſpatched a Meſſenger into the City, with 


She, by all the former Meſſages and Letters ſent to 
pleaſe her, had been put in hopes that the War was 
ended at Dyrrachium, and that there was nothing more 

remaining for Pompey, but the Chaſe of Ceſar : The 
Meſſenger finding her in the ſame Hopes ſtill, was not 
able to ſalute or ſpeak to her, but declaring the greatneſs 
of his Misfortune by his Tears rather than by his 
Words, deſired her to make haſte if ſhe would ſee Pome 
pey, with one Ship only, and That none of his Own + 
The young Lady hearing This, fell down in a Swoon, 
and continued fo a long time ſenſeleſs and ſpeechleſs ; ſhe 
was ſcarce well recovered of her Senſes again, but being 


tion and Tears, ſhe ſtarted up and ran through the City | 
towards the Sea-ſide, where Pompey meeting and em- 
bracing her in his Arms (as ſhe was juſt fainting away 
and falling into another Swoon) the vented her paſſion in 
this manner: Tbis is the effect of My Fortune, dear Sir, 
not of Yours, that I ſee you thus dejected and reduced to 
one poor Veſſel, who before your Marriage with the unfor- 
tunate Cornelia was wont 70 6— 
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with a Fleet of five bundred Sail; Why therefore ſhould you 
come to ſee Me, or why not rather baue left Her to a ſeverer 
Fate, wvho has been the Cauſe and Author of all your Misfor- 
tunes Hou happy a Woman had ] been, if I bad breathed 


out my laſt, before that fatal News from Parthia of the Death 


of Publius, ro whom I wvas wedded in my Virginity ? And 
how prudent, if I had followed bis Deſtiny, as I 45 

But I was reſerved for a greater Miſchief, even the Ruin 
of Pompey the Great, Thus, they ſay, Cornelia ſpoke 
to him; and this was Pompcy's Reply : Dear Cornelia, 
T hou baſt hitherto been accuſiomed only to the Smiles of 
Fortune, which bas deluded thee in that- — bas been con- 
fant to me longer than ber uſual euſtom; but it behoves us, 
obo are Mortals born, to bear with theſe Afﬀifions, and 
try our Fortune once again: neitber ought wwe to deſpond, 
and reſt. hopeleſs, for. that it is as peſſible to retrieve our 
Former Happineſs y this unlucky State, as it wwas to fall 
From That, into this preſent Calamity, Thereupon ſhe 
ſent for her Goods and Servants eut of the City: the 


* Citizens alſo of Micylene came out to ſalute and invite 


; Pompey into the Town ; but he refuſed, adviſing them 


to be obedient to the Conqueror, and fear not, for that 
Ceſar was a Man of great Goodneſs and Clemency: 
Then turning to Cratippus the Philoſopher, (who came 
among the reſt out of the City to viſit him) he began to 
repine, and argue ſomewhat with him touching the Diſe 
penſations of Providence; but Cratippus very modeſtly 
declined the Diſpute, putting him in better Hopes only, 
leſt by oppoſing he might ſeem too ſharp or unſeaſonable. 


Not but that Cratippus might eaſily have anſwered his 
Scruples and Objections, and have demonſtrated that by 


reaſon of the great Diſorders that abounded throughout 
the whole Empire, it was neceſſary the Government 
ſhould be lodged in the Hands of a fingle Perſon. - And 
for his fuller Conviction, he might have put this Queſtion 
to him; How, O Pompey! and by what Token or 


Aſſurance may <ve be induced to believe, that if the Viftory 


bad been Thine, Thou 2pouldſt bave uſed thy Fortune better 
. than 


— 


ned? 
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than Cæſar? But the Diſpenſations of Providence are in 
ze Hands of the Supreme Being, and there we mutt 
ve them. ' | 1 
Thus Pompey having taken his Wife vnd Friends 
aboard, ſet Sail, making no Port, nor touching any 
where, but when he was neceſſitated to take in Pro- 
viſions, or freſh Water: The firſt Place he touched at 
was Attalia, a City in Pamphyliaz and whilſt he was 


there, ſome Gallies came thither to him out of Cilicia, 


together with a few Bands of Soldiers, and there he had 
almoſt Senators with him again: Then hearing 
that his Navy was ſafe too, and that Cato had rallied a 
conſiderable Body of Soldiers after their Overthrow, and 
paſſed with them over into Africa, he began to complain 
and blame Himſelf and his Friends too, in that the 
had forced him to engage by Land, without making WA 
of his other Forces, (in which he was undoubtedly the 
Rronper). and had not kept near enough to his Fleet, 
that failing by Land, he might have re-enforced his 
Troops from the Sea, and preſently drawn out a Power 
equal and able enough to encounter the Enemy; ſo that 
in truth, neither did Pompey during all the War com- 
mit a greater Overfight, nor Ceſar uſe a more ſubtil 
Stratagem, than by drawing the Fight ſo far off from 
their Naval Forces. NS | 2 
Now Pompey being at preſent conſtrained to attem 
ant act ſomewhat according to his ſmall Ability, 
diſpatched his Agents as Ambaſſadors to ſome of the 
neighbouring Cities, and Himſelf ſailed about in Perſon 
to Others, requiring their Aid in Money and Soldiets 
to Viftual and Man out his Ships. But being ſenſible 


_ of Czſar's Diligence and Activity, and afraid left by a 


fadden Arrival he might put a ſtop to, and prevent all 
his Preparations, he began to conſider what Place would 
yield him the ſafeſt Refuge and Retreat in the preſent ' 
Btustion of his Affairs. Thereupon a Conſult being 

held, it was generally agreed, That they could not re- 
main in Safety in any Government or Province belong- 


ing 
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ing to the Empire; and touching Foreign Kingdoms, 
He himſelf was of Opinion, that Partbia muſt needs be 
the fitteſt both to receive and defend them in their pre- 
ſent Diſtreſs, as well as to aid and furniſh them with 
the greateſt Force: Others of the Council were for going 


into Africa, and to King Juba ; but Theophanes the 
Lesbian thought it madneſs to leave Ægypt, (which was 


but a Voyage of three days ſailing) and forſake Ptolemy, 


(who was juſt come of Age, and highly obliged to him 
for that Friendſhip and Favour which he had lately ſhewn 
to his Father) only to put himſelf under the Parthian, 
and truſt the moſt treacherous Nation in the World: 
Or what is worſe, to ſuffer ns to become Maſter of 
his Perſon, which he never could be of Craſſus, whodied to 
prevent it, rather than try the Clemency of a generous 
Roman, and One who had been his Father-in-law, to 
Whom if he would but yield to be Second, he might 
aſſure himſelf to be the Firſt and Chief over all the Reſt: 
Beſides, he thought it would be great Cruelty to expoſe 
a young Lady, deſcended from the noble Family of the 
Scipio s, among ſuch a barbarous People, who govern by 
their Luſts, and meaſure their Greatneſs hy their Power 
to commit Affronts and Inſolencies; from whom, though 
ſhe might ſuffer no Diſhonour, yet it would be thought 
ſhe did, being in the Hands of Thoſe who had the Power 
to do it. This Argument alone, they ſay, was ſo per- 
ſuafive, as to divert his Courſe, which was deſign'd to- 


wards Eupbrates; if it were ſo indeed that any Council 


of Pompey's, and not his Own-Fate, made him take this 
other way. As ſoon therefore as it was reſolved upon, 
that he ſhould fly into Egypt, ſetting Sail from Cyprus, 
in a Galley of Selercia, together with Cornelia, (and the 
reſt of his Company, ſome in Long-boats, and others in 
Ships of Burden, ſailing by) he paſſed over Sea with- 
out danger. But when he underſtood that King Ptolemy 
was with his Army at Pelufium, making War againſt 
his Siſter, he ſteered his Courſe that way, and ſent a 


Meſſenger before to acquaint the King with his Arrival, . 


and 


„ 
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rival, . 
and 
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a very young Man; and therefore Pothinus, the princi- 
pal Miniſter of State, (having the ſole Adminiſtration of 
all Affairs in the Government) called a Council of the 
chiefeſt Men at Court, (Thoſe being the greateſt whom he 
pleaſed to make ſo) and commanded them every Man 
to deliver his. Opinion touching the Reception of Pompey : 
Now it was a horrid thing to conſider, that the Fate of 
Pompey the Great ſhould be determined by ſuch a Crew, 
as Pothinus an Eunuch, Theodetus of Cbios, a mercenary 
Rhetorician, that taught Oratory as a Schoolmaſter, for 
Reward, and Achillas an Egyptian ; for of All his 
menial Servants, and thoſe who had a Share in his 
Education, theſe Three were his Chief Counſellors, and 


had the greateſt Influence oyer him, In the mean time 


Pompey riding at Anchor at a great Diſtance from Shore, 
was forced to wait the Reſult of this noble Council; He 
who thought it beneath his Grandeur to owe his Safety 
to Cæſar a Roman, and his Father-in-law. Theſe worthy 
Counſellors were divided in their Opinions, Some of 
them were for giving Pompey a kind and honourable Re- 
ception, whilſt Others were for refuſing to admit him; 
but Theodotus, to ſhew the Power of this Eloquence and 
Rhetorick, undertook to demonſtrate, . that neither the 
one nor the other was ſafe in that Juncture of Affairs; 
for if they entertained him, they would be ſure to make 


Ceſar their Enemy, and Pompey their Maſter z or if 
they diſmiſſed him, they might render themſelves here- 


after obnoxious to Pompey, for that inhoſpitable Expul- 
fion, and to Cæſar, for the Eſcape ;z ſo that the ſafeſt 
Expedient would be to ſend for him, and take away his 


Life, for by that means they would ingratiate themſelves 


with the One, and have no reaſon to fear the Other ; 
adding, as it is reported, with a Smile, That a dead Man 
cannot bite, This Advice being approved of, they com- 
mitted the Execution of it to Achillas : He therefore 
taking with him as his Accomplices, one Septimius, a 


Man who had formerly commanded a Brigade under 
| Pompey, 


31m 
and humbly crave his Protection. Prelemy Himſelf was 
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Pompey, and Salvius another Centurion, with three vr Þ 
four Officers more, made up towards Pompey's Galley 3 i} 
in the mean time, all the chieſeſt of thoſe who accom- } 
panied in this Voyage, were come into his Ship | 
to ſee the Event of their Embaſſy, But when they faw 
the manner of their Reception, that in appearance it V 
was neither Princely, nor Honourable, nor indeed any ti 
ways anſwerable to the Hopes of Theophanes, or their F 
Expectation, (for there came but a few Men in a Fiſher- * 
man's Boat to meet them) they began to ſuſpect the mean · 
neſs of their Entertainment, and gave warning to Pon 
that he ſhould turn back, whilſt he was out of their 
reach, and lanch into the main Sea. By this time, the 
Ag yptian Boat drew near, and Septimius "OY up 
firſt, ſaluted Pompey in the Latin Tongue by the Title 
of Imperator, or General: Then Acbillas faluting him 
in the Greek Language, defired him to come aboard his 
| Veſſel, telling him, that the Sea was very ſhallow to- 
| wards the Shore, and that a Galley of that Burden could 
not avoid ſtriking upen ſome Shelve, or Quick-fand 
At the ſame time they ſaw ſeveral of the King's Gallies 
| well manned, and all the Shore covered with Soldiers 3 
| ſo that if they had changed their Minds, it ſeemed im- 
| poſſible for them to eſcape; and beſides, their Diſtruſt 
would have given the Aſſaſſinates a colourable pretence 
for their Cruelty, Pompey therefore taking his leave of 
Cornelia, who lamented his Death before-hand, bid two 
Centurions, together with Philip one of his Free-Men, 
and a Slave called Scenes, to ge aboard of the Ag yptian”s 
Boat before him; and as ſome of the Ship's Crew be- 
longing to Achillas were reaching out their Hands to hel 
| him, he turn'd about towards his Wife and Son, and re- 
| | peated thgſe Iambicks of Sophocles, | 8 


He that once falls into a 2 Porver, 
Becomes a Slave, t bough be were Free before, 
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or | Theſe were the laſt Words he ſpoke to his Friends, and 
5 | fo went aboard. When Pompey perceived, that not- 
n- } withſtanding there was a conſiderable diſtance betwixt hia 
ip | Galley and the Shore, and yet none of the Ship's Come. 
W | pany had paid him the leaſt Civility, or ſpoke a kind 
ie Word to him all t mh he looked 2 upon 
ny timius, and fpoke to him; Methinks FT ſhould know . 
er ] Friend; Have not abe beew formerly Fe ers, a ces, 
er- — fo ether in the Wars ® But he only nodded with» 
an: making no Reply at all, nor ſhewing any other 
pey W of Civility : Since therefore they continued 
heir ſilent, Pompey took a little Book i in his Hand (wherein 
the was written à Greek Oration, which he intended for 
; up || King Ptolemy) and began to read it: Afterwards, When 
ile they drew near to the Shore, Cornelia (together with the 
bim of her Friends in the Galley) was very impatient ta 
| his the Event, 3» began to take Courage at laſt, When 
to- ſhe faw ſeveral the Court coming to meer him, — 
ould pa renn honourable 
nd 2 that * while P was taking Phil 
allies Sy the Hand in r to raiſe hi with more caſe, 
vel : Ae cnc Art of al 83 
im- ffrun him aw ; and at ſame time, * 
ſtruſt [hilt — their Swords likewiſe. ap ons + 
Pompey taking un his Gown with both Nas hid his 
Face, and neither faying nor doing any New; Ls 
df himſelf, (only eee a Mel y endure 
Waunds th * him; and ended his Lite, in 
— Hee Te 17 ear of his Ave, the very next day after 
Cornelia, with her Company from | 

the Ollie fo feeling: him 263 _ a Shriek 
"Rear to the Shore, Mook * 
vith all Speed, they hoiſted Sail and fled, E 
exved them — from aſhaxe, and aſſiſted theie 
light Ws a h Gale, „ whereby they . — got the 


nel Sea, 1 the 2 lant, who had man'd 
for Rong urpoſe, failing of their Aim, de 
Tbeſe ron purfuing them, "The Mucdrers vue of Pompey | 
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Head, and threw the Body over- board, leaving it naked» 
the Shore, to be viewed by any that had the Curio- 
fity to ſee ſuch a miſerable Spectacle. Philip ſtayed by 
and watched his 7 *till they had glutted their Eyes 
in viewing it, and waſhing it with Sea-water, and. 
Having nothing elſe, he wrapt it up in one of his own 
Shirts for a Winding-ſheet ;- then ſeeking up and down 
about the Sands, at laſt he found ſome rotten Planks of 
2 little Fiſher-Boat,. not much, but yet enough to make 


- 


up a Funeral Pile for a naked Body, and that not quite 


entire. As Philip was buſy in gathering and putting. 
theſe old Planks together, an old Roman, who from his 
Youth had ſerved in the Wars under Pompey,. came to 
| Him, and demanded, I bo He was that was preparing 
ebe Funerals of Pompey the Great? And Pbilip making 
Anſwer, that be wat bis Freedman; Nay, ſaid he, but 
hou ſhalt not baue this Honour alone, let even Me too I 
' pr ythee have my ſhare in ſuch a pious Office, that Imay 
not altogether repent me of this Pilgrimage in a flrange 
Land, but that in compenſation of all my Misfortunes, I 
may obtain this Happineſs at laſt, even with mine own 
Hands to touch the Body of Pompey, and pay my Devotion 
at the Obſequies of the greateſt General among the Romans: 
And in this manner were the Funerals of Pompey per- 
formed. The next day Lucius Lentulus, not knowing 
what had pafled, came failing from Cyprus along the 
Shore of that Coaſt, and ſeeing a Funeral Pile, - and 
Philip (whom he did not know at firſt) ſtanding by, 
aſked him, I bo it wwas that vas dead and buried there? 
But pauſing a little with himſelf, and fetching a deep 
Sigh, Perbaps, ſaid he, even thou O Pampey the Great ! 
and ſo going aſhore, he was preſently apprehended and 
flain. This was the unfortunate End of Pompey . tht 
Orea. 8 F 

- Soon after This Cæſar came into Ægypt, where he 
found every thing in the greateſt Confuſion and Diſorder, 
Upon his Arrival they,expoſed to him the Head of Pom- 
pPey, but he turned his Eyes another way, and conſidered 
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rhe Perſon that-preſented it as a moſt deteſtable Aſſaſſine. 
They delivered to him Pompey's Seal, on which was en- 
graven a Lion holding a Sword in his Paw, and he burſt 
out into Tears upon receiving it. Acbillas and Pothinus 
he put to Deatf; and King Prolemy Himſelf, being 
overthrown in Battle upon the Banks of the Nile, fled 
away in Diſguiſe, and was never heard of afterwards: 
Tbeodotus the Rhetorician, flying out-of Ægypt, eſcaped 


| «he Hands of Cæſar's Juſtice, - but lived a Vagabond in 


Baniſhment, wandring up and down, deſpiſed and hated 
of all Men, till at laſt, Marcus Brutus (after he had 
killed Czſar) finding him him in his Province of Afia, 
put him to death, having firſt made him ſuffer the moſt 
exquiſite Torments he could invent. The Aſhes of 
Pompey were carried to his Wife Cornelia, who buried 
_ in a Vault at his Country- houſe, near the City of 


The Compariſm of Pompey with Ageſilaus. 


H'US having drawn out the Hiſtory or Lives of 
-* Ageſilaus and Pompey, the next thing is to com- 
pare them; and firſt we ſhall take a curſory 
3 View, and touch upon ſome few Paſſages, ſhew- 
ing wherein they chiefly diſagree z Which are Theſe : 
In the firſt place, Pompey attained to all his Greatneſs 
and Glory by the juſt Meaſures of his own Integrity, 
and ſo was advanced by Himſelf ; having often and de- 
ſperately engaged together with Sy//a, in delivering italy 
from the Uſurpation of Tyrants : Bat Agefilaus appears 
to have uſurped a Kingdom, not without -offence to the 
Laws, both of Gods and Men : Of- theſe, by giving 
Judgment of Baſtardy againſt Leotychides, the natural 
and lawful Son of his Brother, as appeared by undoubted 
Evidenee;; of Thoſe, by putting a falſe Gloſs upon the 
x D d 2 Oracle 
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Oracle of the Gods, and eluding the Prophecy in the 


Point of Lameneſs, Secondly, Pompey had a conſtant 


Veneration for Sy//a all his Life-time, and expreſſed as 
much after his Death, by making an honourable Inter- 
ment of his Corps in — of Lepidus, ind giving bis 
Daughter in Marriage to his Son Fauft#s : But Aeſilaus, 
upon a ſlight Pretence, caſt off Lyſander with Reproach 
and Diſhonour. So that in point of Gratitude, Sy/la re- 
weived in return from Pompey no leſs than he gave him; 
whereas Lyſunder made Ageſilaus King of Sparta, and 
General of all Greece, Thirdiy, Thoſe Tranſtreſſions 
of Pompey againſt the State and Laws, were occa- 
| Honed chiefly by his Relations, (for that moſt of his Errors 
Had fome Affinity, as well as Hitnſelf, to Cæſar and 
Scipio, they being both His Fathers-in-law :) But Age- 
Mlaus, to gratiſy the Amours or Luſt of his Son, ſaved 
the Life of Sphodrias by Violence, when he deſerved 
Death for thoſe Injuries he had done to the Arbe. 
Bias; 2nd 5e 15 daniel, that he was openty aid cor - 
Sially an Abekter to Ph&b/2at (in the breach of the 
League with the Thebans) barely for the Iniquity of the 
Act itſelf. In hort, what Miſchief {oever might be 
charged upon Pompey, againſt the Roman Govern- 
ment, as dene through Ignorance or the falſe Shame 
of refuſing any thing to his Friends, the very Yame 
vas committed by Ageſilaus againſt the Laceditmo- 
nianb, out of Obſtinacy and Malice, he Himſelf being 
the Incendiary of: the Baotzran War: And if by chance 
there was any thing common in the Offences of theſe 
£wo, Thoſe of Pompey cou'd not be prevented by the 
Nomms; whereas Ageſiians would not ſuffer the La- 
wediemonians to avoid what they foreſaw and heard 
muſt atfend a lame or decrepit Kingdom; for had 
Totychides been chargeable ten thouſand: times as fo- 
xeign and ſpurious, yet the Race of the Eurytiontis 
was ſtill in being, and there could never have been want 
ing One deſcended from that Line, to furniſh Sparta 
Vik a natural and awful King, and One who was entire 
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gant | > his Limbs too, had not Tyſander darkened and 
4 — the true Senſe of the Oracle in favour of Age- 
ES 
8 bis But as for State-affairs, never was there ſuch a poli- 
tick Contrivance, as was That deviſed by Ageſilaus, in 
oach | the Perplexity of the People touching Thoſe who had 
ar. cowardly deſerted their Colours at the Battle of Leuctra, 
him z whereby they became obnoxious to the Law; when af- 
and ter that unhappy Defeat, he decreed, That the Law 
ons Hould ſleep for that Day: Neither indeed have we the 
oven. | fellow of it in all Pompey's Story; but on the contrary, 
>rrors | Pompey thought it no Sin to'break thoſe very Laws for the 
uu) fake of a Friend, which He himſelf had made, ſhewing 
7 at once both the force of -Friendſhip, and the greatneſs 
favza hh) Of his Power: Whereas Ageſilaus, finding that he muſt 
erved || Of neceſſity have diſſolved the Laws to preſerve the Lives 
At be. Of his Citizens, deviſed this Expedient, whereby the 
Laws might not hurt them, though they were not diſ- 
r che! folved. Then I muſt needs commend This as an in- 
f the comparable Act of civil Virtue and Obedience in Apeſi- 
| laus, That immediately upon the Receipt of the Scytala, 
(or Scrowl of Parchment with a Countermand from the 
Ephori) he left the Wars in Aa, and returned into his 
Country; for His Caſe was not like That of Pompey, 
whoſe Actions at the ſame time that they acquired to 
Him the Sirname of Great, tended likewiſe to the In- 
tereſt and Benefit of the Commonwealth; whereas Age 
* theſe) Sus, attentive only to the Profperity and Grandeur of 
by the his Country, did for the ſake of That quit and renounce 
as great Honour and Authority as ever any Perſon had 
attained te, either before or after him, except Alexander 
the Great. But now for ſome other Head. 2 
If we take a view of Pompey in his military Expedi- 
tions, and Exploits of War, in the number of his Tro- 
phies, and the greatneſs of his Armies which he com- 
manded, together with the multitude of Battles in which 
he triumphed as a Conqueror, I am perſuaded even 
XKenopben himſelf would not put the Victories of Ag., 
; 3 aux 
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luns in Balance with His, though he has this Privilege 
allowed him, (as a ſingular Reward for all his other 


- Virtues) that he may write and ſpeak in favour of his 
Hero whatever he pleaſes, Methinks too there is a 
great deal of difference betwixt theſe Men, in their Cle- 


mency and Moderation towards their Enemies: For 
whilſt Ageſilaus was attempting the Conqueſt of Thebes, 
and Deſtruction of Maſſene, One of which was a princi- 
pal City in his own Country, and the Other the Metro- 
polis of Bavtia, he had almoſt loſt Sparta itſelf, as he 


did effectually the Superiority over reſt of Greece, 
Whereas Pompey gave Cities to thoſe of the Pirates who 


were willing to change their Courſe of Life; and when 
it was in his Power to have led Tigranes King of Arme- 
nin in Triumph, he choſe rather to make him a Confe- 
gerate of the Romans, uſing on that Occaſion this me- 
morable Saying, That a Glory which was to laft through- 
wut all Ages, <vas to be preferred to That wvbich c to 
be but of one Day's Continuance, But if the Prize of 
rage won rs: be —_— that General whe 

as performed the greateſt and moſt important Exploits, 
and been Author of Counſels the —7 OP pro» 
fitable, and ſubſtantial, We ſhall find that the Raman 
comes far behind the Lacedæmonian; for Ageſilaut never 
deſerted his City, though it was befieged by an Army 
of ſeventy thouſand Men, when there were very few 
Soldiers within to defend it, and Thoſe had been baffled 
doo but a little before at the Battle of Leuctra: Where» 


1 P no ſooner heard that Cæſar with a Body of no 


More five thouſand three hundred Men had made 
Himſelf Maſter of one ſmall Town in Taly, but be de- 


parted timorouſly out of Rome, either through Cowardiſe, 
When there Were fo few, or at leaft through a vain Ima- 


Zination, that there were more; and having conveyed 


way his own Wife and Children, he left all the reſt of 


the Citizens defenceleſs, and fled ; whereas he ought ei- 


ther to have conquered. in Fight for the defence of his 
Ovuntry, or yielded upon tems to che Conqueror, * 
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he was his Fellow-Citizen, and allied to him: But now 


to that ſame Man, (to whom he denied an Enlargement 


in the Term of his Government, and thought it into- 
lerable to grant another Conſulſhip) even to Him he gave 
a Power, (by letting him take the City) to tell Metellus 
the Tribune, together with all the reſt, That they were 
His Prifoners. That therefore which is chiefly the Of- 
fice of a General, to put the Enemy upon a neceſũty of 
Fighting when he finds himſelf the ſtronger, and to 
avoid it when he is the weaker ; that t | 


y being 
ſingular in Age/flars, he always kept himſelf invincible : 


And This was Cæſar's Talent too, that when he was 
the weaker, he could at any time by fencing with Pom- 
decline the Danger; and when he was the ſtronger, 
forced him to Battle by Land, even to the hazard of 
All, whereby he became Maſter. of the Treaſury, Stores, 
and the Sea too, which were all in his Enemy's Hands, 
and which he might have kept in his Poſſeſſion without 
any manner of Riſk, if he had known how to have 
avoided an Engagement. Now That which is alledged 
as an Apology in Vindication of Pompey, is the greateſt 
Crime in fo great a General ; for it is true, for a young 
Commander by Tumults and Noiſe to be wrought into a 
Fear and Eafinefs, whereby he may forſake the ſafeſt 
Counſels, is neither ſtrange, nor altogether unpardon- 
able: But for Pompey the Great, whoſe Camp the Ro- 
mans called their Country, and his Tent the Senate, 
ſtyling the Conſuls, Prztors, and all other Magiſtrates 
who remained at Rome, by no better Title than that of 
Rebels and Traitors; for Him, I ſay, whom they well 
knew never to have been under the Command of any 
but Himſelf, (having nobly finiſhed his courſe. of War- 
fare. under Himſelf, as fole General in all the Wars he 
made) who could excuſe Him, that upon fo ſmall a 
Provocation, (as the Scoffs of Favonius and Domitius, 
and left he ſhould bear the Nick-name of Agamemnon) 
ſhould be wrought upon, and even forced to hazard. the 
whole Empire and Liberty of Raus upon the _— - 
| has Ban 
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Dye? In Him, I ſay, it was intolerabte; who if he 

had ſo much regarded a preſent Infamy, ſhould have 
guarded the City at firſt with his Arms, and fought va- 
liantly in defence of Rome, not have left it as he did, 
colouring his Flight over with the Stratagem of Themiſto- 
xles 5 and yet after all This, to imagine that there could 
be any Reproach in a wary Delay before the Battle in 
Theſſaly, was as inexcuſable: For neither did the Gods 
_— the Pharſalian Fields to be the Stage and Thea- 
ter upon which they ſhould contend for the Empire of 
Nome, neither was he ſummoned thither by any Herald 
upon Challenge, with intimation, that he muſt either 
"undergo the Combat, or ſurrender the Crown to Ano- 
ther: But there were many other Fields, thouſands of 
Cities, and even the whole Earth, that he might have 
had by the Advantage of his Fleet, and Forces at Sea, 
if he would but have followed the Examples of Fabius 
Maximus, Marius, Lucullus, and even Ageſilaus Him- 


ſelf, who endured no leſs Tumults within the City of 


Sparta, when the Thebans provoked him to Battle for 
the reſidue of his Country: He endured likewiſe many 
Calumnies and Accuſations in Zg ypr, thro' the Im- 
prudence. of the King, whilſt he adviſed him to wait 
with Patience, and keep his Temper ; but following al- 
ways what he had determined in his own Judgment up- 
on mature Advice, he did by that means not only pre- 
ſerve the Ægyptians againit their Wills, not only keep 
Sparta conſtantly upon its Legs, even in thoſe deſperate 
Convulſions, but ſet up Trophies likewiſe in the City in 
Memory of the Overthrow of the Thebans, giving them 
afterwards an occaſion of Victory, in that he did not at 
that time. lead them out, as they would have forced 
him, to their Deſtruction; inſomuch that at laſt Ageſi- 
uur was highly commended, even of Thoſe upon whom 
he had ated a ſort of Vielence, and ſaved againft their 
own Wills : Whereas Pompey found thoſe to be his Ac- 
cuſers, whoſe. Councils he had followed, and who had 
forced him upon. thoſe Errors, which proved his De- 
i ſtruction. 


-_ 
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ſtruction. It is true, Some ſay that he was deceived by 
his Father-in-Law Scipio, for that He (defigning to con- 
ceal and keep to Himſelf the greateſt part of that 
Treaſure which he had brought out of Aſia) did preſs 
Pompey to Battle, upon this pretence, that there would 
be a want of Money; however, admitting This to be 
true, yet ſuch a ought not to have been fo 
eaſily deluded, and led into an Error, even to the ha- 
zard of all the greateſt Concerns in the Commonwealth. 
And thus we have taken a View of each, by comparing 
them together in their Conduct and Actions in War, 


As to their Voyages into gypt: One fteered his 
Courſe thither out of neceſſity in Flight; the Other 


neither honourably, nor of neceſſity, but as a mer- 


cenary Soldier, having lied himſelf into the Service of 


a barbarous Nation for Pay, that he might be able to 


wage War upon the Grecians, Laſtly, 'That which we 
charge upon the Ægytians in the Name of Pompey, the 


LEgyptians return again in an Accuſation againſt Ageſi- 
Iaus : For One was barbarouſly betrayed and murdered 
by thoſe whom he truſted : The Other betrayed his 
Truſt, and deſerted them, having upon his Revolt gone 
over to the Enemy, (that was not making War upon 


Egypt) notwithſtanding he came at firſt as an Auxiliary 
to 


LEgyptians, : 


The End of the Fifth Valume; 
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